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PREFACE 

TO THE SECOND EDITION.* 


I T is a perplexing world; — and though in the too-per- 
plexing pages which follow there are a few indications 
which might arrest the decision, it was not surprising that 
reviewers should decide that only one mind had been em- 
ployed in the production of the book. This error, like others, 
might not be worth correcting, if it were not that it bears 
upon the nature and intention of the work, such as it is. 
The conception, necessarily an egotistic one, was that of 
“ an autobiography of opinion,” accompanied by hints of so 
much of the character of a man (real or imaginary, simple 
or compound, or all at once, could be no concern of the 
reader) as mediating minds might think fairly presentable 
in relation to opinion. Upon that subject other minds alone 
were the judges. The work was begun and ended in ignor- 
ance, that M. Sainte Beuve had, in regard to the relation 
of a writer to his work, expressed any views whatever 
behind which the idea of this book might take shelter ; 
and the excessive difficulty of the task might, perhaps, 
excuse partial failure. As the book stands, it brings the 
history of a certain individual mind up to a certain point, 
and it must remain as it is, with all its faults. Those 
who find the faults too great, or too many, to leave the 
study at all an interesting one, can turn away. Some day 
the history may be brought down to a later point ; but it 
is impossible to say everything all at once. 

In an autobiographical book some degree of ‘‘ egotism ” 
is of the very essence of the work. Apart from the fact 
that my friend is, from the first page* to the last, inters 
weaving narrative with discussion, and writing with al- 
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most' colloquial freedom, his “ I ” is very often the sign 
of a quantum valeat understood to pass between him and 
his reader. Very frequently, too, it is the mere equivalent 
of the ego^ or mich^ or self^ or moi^ of metaphysical dis- 
cussion. This last point has been most unaccountably 
overlooked by critics who have been angry with the fre- 
quent occurrence of the letter I. 

As to the anonymity of the book, one name is as good 
as another ; — if I were to say that the name “ Henry 
Holbeach” is a name of my friend, I should barely be 
wrong, so much reality and significance is there about it. 
But the very character of the work demands that it should 
be formally anonymous ; just as the In Memoriam is so 
to this day — and for just similar reasons. My friend, too, 
had no delight in writing, and, in private life, you could 
scarcely displease him more than by referring to his 
books. 

Bequesting the reader to turn first to page 5 of voL 
ii., let me add this. Mr John Stuart Mill, challenged by 
Mr Herbert Spencer, in the Fortnightly lievieWy has, in the 
second edition of his book on Sir William Hamilton, made 
this admission : — “ I had in truth confounded the two* 
ideas of a primary truth and an intuitive truth, which had 
never, as far as I knew, been distinguished by any one ex- 
cept Mr Spencer — and Mr Mill then proceeds to say that 
he thinks “both theories open to refutation by substan- 
tially the same arguments.” I wish, after quoting this, to 
place in juxtaposition a passage from Mr Holbeach, and a 
passage from Mr Spencer’s article : — 


HENRY HOLBEACH, VOL. II., 

pages 231, 232. 

I cannot, for the life of me, 
understand how the existence of 
absolute or necessary ideas can 
be denied by any one who sits 
down to reason at all. For rea- 
soning implies necessity. You 
cannot use the word became or 
therefore, without the implica- 
tion. A chain of reasoning may 
have, say, a thousand links. The 
thousandth, if the argument be 
just, is inevitably derived from 


HR HERBERT SPENCER ON HR 
J. S. MILL. 

Fortnightly Revietv, July 15, 1865. 

Until it [empiricism] has as- 
signed some warrant for its ori- 
ginal datum, and for each of its 
subsequent inferences, or else 
has acknowledged them all to be 
but hypothetical, it may be stop- 
ped either at the outset, or at any 
stage in its argument. Against 
every “ because ” and every 
“therefore*' an opponent may 
enter a caveat, until he is told 
why it is asserted; contending, 
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is 

the is a necmary truth, as may, that if this inference 

And, again, «goiDg back, the first is not necessary he is not bound 
link is inevitably to be inferred to accept it, and that if it is 
from the last. That, also, is a necessa^ it must be openly de- 
necessary truth, and may be an clared to be necessary, 
axiom on first postulate. 

Mr MilPs work on Hamilton and the present volumes 
were published almost simultaneously, and it is instructive' 
to note that although Mr Mill and my friend — if I may 
be pardoned for at all mentioning him in the same breath 
with such men as Mill and Spencer — dijffer so fundamen- 
tally, yet, in comparing their criticism of Mr Mansel, some 
very curiously parallel passages arise. The following is 
only one specimen out of many quite as close : — 

MR JOHN STUART MILL. HENRY HOLBEACH. 

The inmost nature or essence We can only know, as other 
of a Thing is apt to be regarded beings can only know, the facts 
as something unknown, which, if which come within our orbit, 
we knew it, would explain and Raise us as high as you please, — 
account for all the phaenomena sink us as low as you please, — it 

which the thing exhibits to us. still comes to that All 

But this unknown something is I can make out of this ** confi- 
a supposition without evidence, dence” [in our faculties] being 
We have no ground for suppos- ** a matter of faith,” is a reas- 
ing that there is anything which sertion of the old philosophical 
if known to us would afford to quibble, that we can onl}" know 
our intellect this satisfaction ; phenomena — never noumena : 
would sum up, as it were, the things *‘as they are in them- 
knowable attributes of the object selves,” being beyond the reach 
in a single sentence. Moreover, of our faculties, 
if there were such a central pro- My comment upon this is, that 
perty, it would not answer to the the relation of the thing per- 
idea of an “ inmost nature;’* for ceived to the percipient is inva- 
if knowable by any intelligence, riable and absolute. No change 
it must, like other ])roperties, be or addition of faculty can make 
relative to the intelligence which any difference. If the nmimemn 
knows it, — that is, it must con- is underneath the j^thenomenon^ 
sist in impressing that intelli- what underlies the nmmenm } 
gence in some specific way; for The nouvienon could only stand 
this is the only idea we have of related tp increased faculty as 
knowing; the only sense in which the pkemmenm now stands re- 

the verb ‘Ho know” means any- lated to present faculty 

thing. Whatever I see and know 1 do see 

and know, tmd there is an end. 

When I reject a doctrine as If moral relations exist be- 
inconsistent with C[od's nature, tween me and others like me, 
it^ is not as being inconsistent in spite of this apparent conflict 
with what God is in Himself, of the absolute and the limited^ 
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but with what He is as mani- and if. they exist in such away 
fested to us. If my knowledge that I may unhesitatingly reason 
of Him is only phsenomenal, the about them, why may I not do 
assertions which 1 reject are the same when the question is 
phsenomenal too. between my own inscrutable per- 

We do not claim any other sonal absolute, and the Absolute 
knowledge of God than such as of absolutes ? As related to my- 
we have of men or matter. Be- self, to my Me, eveiy other Me 
cause I do not know my fellow- is phenomenal, — ^limited, in con- 
men, nor any of the powers of trast with the “ absolute ** of my 
nature as they are in themselves, own identity. Yet my concep- 
am I therefore at liberty to dis- tion of the Moral Law is abso- 
believe anything I hear respect- lute. Now, if that be so, to tell 
ing them as being inconsistent me that the relation between my 
with their character ? individual absolute and the Ab- 

solute of absolutes (I make you 
a present of the verbal absurdity) 
is 80 obscure that I cannot rea- 
son out my moral relations with 
Him, subject to the same limi- 
tations as would apply upon the 
other level, is, in fact, to tell me, 
that because God is infinite, my 
relations with Him are not moral 
at all. And this is, indeed, what 
your book comes to. God, you 
say, must be conceived of by me 
in representative symbols; ‘*in 
terms of the moral system.” My 
answer is. Let it be so under- 
stood. Any formula will serve, 
upon any subject, so long as pro- 
portion be kept, and so long as 
the discussion moves within the 
limits on both Bides, But you, 
on your part, g9 beyond the limits 
fixed by the use of symbols, and 
the ** terms of the moral sys- 
tem,” if you introduce the difiBl- 
culties of conceiving the Infinite 
to account, Ac., Ac. 

It would be much more easy than useful to go on multi- 
plying examples of correspondence like these. But I will 
only add here that there is a writer on theology, morals, 
and metaphysics, eloquent and subtle, almost beyond com- 
parison, to whom nearly all religious and quasi-religious 
writers of recent date are under obligations which are but 
very partially acknowledged — I mean the Rev. Professor 
James Martineau. Ebitob. 
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QOME of the criticisms of this book have been very 
^ kind, very forbearing, and very able. I have 
been particularly struck with the manly forbearance 
of some of them. Of course, some of them have made 
mistakes; charging me, for example, with imitating 
authors whom I had never read ; or failing to see, in 
some cases, that their observations were only supple* 
mentary, and that room was purposely left for them 
by the author. But, on the whole, I am deeply im- 
pressed, by .the majority of these reviews, with the 
breadth and fairness of the minds of my countrymen. 
As for the misapprehensions that have arisen, it would 
be impossible to deal with many of them. Much 
blame, no doubt, belongs to me, for imperfect expres- 
sion ; but I did the best I could in endeavouring to 
cover a large space of thought, and seeing a thousand 
diflBculties at every turn. Speculative readers who 
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may think fit to read me more than once will see 
them too, in time, and partly pardon me. 

But I did not intend to be taken to have anj hesi- 
tation^^ in expressing my own opinions ^ though I have 
been blamed for it. My hesitation is in fixing others, 
my betters and my seniors, vrith opinions ; and per- 
haps controversy in general would be improved if hesi- 
tation of that kind were a little more frequent. On 
the one hand, I have not (nor do controversialists in 
general do so) drawn out all opinions to their conse- 
quences in detail. On the other, it would have been 
absurd of any one to trouble readers with a mere ex- 
pression of " hesitation — 


AetvA fici/ odv dewd, Tapdcirci aofpbs olmoBiras, 
oCre SoKovvT oUt diro<pd(TKov6' • brt 6’ diropw. 

So I have gone a little further than that, without 
being able to complete my original design. Thai must 
wait until leisure and health are left me by the pres- 
sure of duties much more imperative than that of 
expressing opinion. 

In the meanwhile, however, reviewing the ground 
(which these papers of mine were thought by my 
Editor to cover) in the light of some discussions 
which have since had place, (that on prayer, for ex- 
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ample,) I will endeavour to supplement the bdok by 
a few paragrspha that may help to make it more intel- 
ligible or more interesting. My knowledge of these 
recent ^cussions is, however, rather a gathered and 
fragmentary knowledge ; for I read very Httle, though 
I brood over things a great deal But before 
going further, let me try to remove two rather grave 
misunderstandings, whieh I cannot justify myself in 
passing over. 

In regard to pages 108, 109, vol.. i., I have been ac- 
cused of paradox. I do not plead guilty : no, neither 
there hot elsewhere. Of course, lyrical, exclamatory, 
or humorous passages become paradoxical when read as 
if they were dicta. But my words stand in no need of 
excuse : they ask for justice. It is not paradox to say, 
I would rather live under a Reign of Terror than accept 
a Utopia of mere Social Order. Observe — a Utopia is 
final, is an ideal, you must stop tiiere for ffoer. But 
a Reign of Terror implies fighting, or transitionaiy 
effort, and the certainty of better things afterwards." 
Any man with a soul would rather suffer for a time 
under such a regimen, than rest in a heaven of which 
Sir Richard Mayne was the only godj The passage in 
question is merely saying, “ I do not think any con- 
odvable climax of human effort can, by itself, make 
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the world worth living in.” This is no more " para* 

dox ” than In Memoriam, cantos cxix., LV., 

cxxvii. And no more “egotism.” Pages 316, 317, 

# 

of voL i. may seem “ egotism.” But, upon a compa- 
rison of them with the question raised, in the words 
of Butler, page 9, vol. ii., “ whether it be or be not 
eligible to live in this world,” apart from one’s assur- 
ance of an Infinite Sympathy in a Supreme Being, the 
“ egotism ” vanishes, and the words are seen to be in 
their natural place. Again : lines 1 to 4 in page 31 9 
of voL i. may seem, to a careless reader, “ egotistic 
but when they are read in the light of the footnote on 
pages 109, 110, and pages 62 to 66 of vol. ii., the 
“ egotism ” disappears. 

Again: “What do you mean” — say some of my 
critics — “ by coupling Shelley and Savonarola ? ” 

And I answer — ^Nothing ; for it is what I have not 
done. What I have done is to bracket together Shel- 
ley, Savonarola, and Defoe, because they are conspi- 
cuous types, respectively, of — 

1. The Emotional or ^Esthetic Innovator ; 

2. The Dogmatic or Sacerdotal Innovator ; and, 

3. The Ingenious or Utilitarian Innovator. 

Shellqr failed or fell short chiefly became he lacked 
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the sense of outer law which Savonarola had. Savon- 
arola failed or fell short chiefly because he had not the 
intense sin$;le-mindedness of impersonal passion which 
Shelley had. Both these lacked what Defoe had — 
namely, practical ingenuity ; but Defoe, in so far as 
he failed, failed for lack of the aflectionate sweetness 
which belonged to the other two. A man cannot say 
everything at once — but this is a very brief hint of 
what was in my mind ; and I think the instancing of 
Defoe might have arrested attention, and suggested 
the possibility of meaning beyond what appears to 
have been generally seized. 

What is said about the Aristotelian syllogism on 
pages 232 and 233 of volume ii is very crude ; but I 
do not think my meaning there is unworthy of atten- 
tion. The “syllogism” on page 233 is not mine, and 
it is constructed upon a theory of things which, of 
course, I had already rejected in the first of the Let- 
ters. Mr Mill said, in the edition of his “Logic” 
which I read, that Dr Whewell had given in his adhe- 
sion to Mr Mill’s view of the syllogism. I do not 
know in what terms Dr Whewell gave in that adhe- 
sion ; but others have “ adhered” in terms which make 
a doctrine of necessary ideas impossible — evidently not 
seeing the whole consequence of their admissions. 
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See, for some very interesting matter about the Syllo- 
gism, Aristotelian and Natu^, Mr Smart’s “ Sequel 
to^Sematology,” (1837) — a bo’ok which I had not read 
when the Letters were written. It need not be added, 
however, that Mr Smart and I belong to exactly oppo- 
site schools of thought. 

In the Letters to Mr Carlyle, on page 86, vol. ii., 
the' quoted words, beginning “Just rights,” should 
have been in double inverted commas, as they are, in- 
ferentially, put by Mr Carlyle into the mouth of Fre- 
derick, rather than spoken by himself. 

And now, having cleared the way, let me set down, 
under headings, a little of what seems to me as desir- 
able additional comment upon the old topics. 


I. 

SOCIETY AND THE INDIVIDUAL. 

From the time when I began to think, I have always 
been struck with the irritating confusion which seems 
to exist in people’s minds as to what “ Society’’* may 

* I may observe, in passing, that some modem writera who ate 
glib enough at rejecting “ abstractions,” appear to keep at least this 
one pet abstraction of " Society.” If you speak of the Chnndi, or 
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claim of the individual, and vrhat the .individnal may 
claim of “ Society.** Nor is it in my power to say 
which has astonished me most — the demands greedy 
egotism is often found making of "Sociely,*’ or the 
demands social critics are 'Constantly fotmd making 
of individuals in the name of “ Society^" I endeav- 
oured to trace out the line of a laissez-faire not god- 
less, in which the reciprocity should not be all on one 
side. 

Two discordant voices are loud in our day — ^that 
which, through Mr Euskin and others, teaches in pas- 
sionate language the duty of Society to the Indivi- 
dual, and that which, through Benthamite and other 
teachers, urges the duty of the Individual to Society. 
Since the first edition of this book was publisWxl, we 
have actually had before us the shocking though 
almost ludicrous, spectacle of a man who has got so 
confused upon these questions, that, selfishly ^ven up 
to the Devil of a fixed idea, he supposed he had a right 
to kill five innocent people (who had claims upon his 
best protection) for no other reason than that ‘Society 
was not, as he conceived, doing its duly to him and 

of the Stat^^ they acciiBe you of personifying an abstraction^ and 
remind you that the individual is himself part of each. Tet they 
constantly use and apt>ly the word ** Society” as if that were not in 
the same predicament 
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them. The story, as it was transacted before ns, was 
what folks call a tragedy, but, indeed, it was more like 
a bloody farce; and there are thousands of people 
whose theory of life and duty is quite as absurd, and 
who, if their instincts were as thin or as unhealthy, 
and if a fixed idea took root in their heads, might 
come to be just as wicked as this bewildered self- 
seeker. It cannot, tlien, be quite a useless task to 
attempt to disentangle what seems tangled in these 
matters; to re-state the claims which belong to the 
Sphere of Force, and the claims which belong to the 
Sphere of Love. In the modest effort which I have 
made, (sincerely modest, whatever some of my critics 
may say,) there is only a small fragment of what I 
have to say upon such questions as the Necessary 
Severities of the Law, and the proper Function of the 
Church in times of Social Disorder. Nor was this 
book the place in which to insist — as it has been my 
business to do elsewhere — ^upon the duties of humility, 
long-suffering, and patient service of the needs of 
others. But I look with the deepest apprehension 
upon some of the shapes in which the criticism of 
Social Order has recently embodied itself, and do not 
doubt that it is fatally misunderstood by those whom 
it is intended to influence. 
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.. Erery attentive reader of current literature must 
have been struck by the frequent recurtence of' turns 
of expression which indicate tacit acquiescence, founded 
upon apparent faith, in the decisions of majorities. I 
will hqpe — though it is a hope agaimt hope — to be 
credited with some -anticipation of the obvious criti- 
cisms to which this remark is open : meanwhile, the 
fact is as I say, “ It may now be taken for granted ” 
— it appears to be generally understood ” — public 
opinion has* decided ” — and equivalent jihrases, which 
need not be recalled with precision, are such common 
preambles in leading articles and essays on public ques- 
tions, that some few of us may be excused for feeling 
a little irritated about it. To begin with, which pub- 
lic opinion must we be guided by — supposing that we 
must be guided by any? Every set, every coterie, 
every class of thinkers, has its own ; and every sepa- 
rate organ, in every coterie, uses the phraseology in 
question with the same quiet assumption of tone. 
They cannot all be right, when they are all different. 
But there arises, besides, the question of the interpre- 
tation of public opinion. And it is the fancy of a 
few persons, who are not absolutely fools, that the real 
public opinion— ruot to say the best public opinion — is 
not that which gets into print the most readily or the 
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most usually. But, granting all that need be granted 
to give the assumptions of public writers a decent 
basis, who can fail to discern that all this points in 
the direction of the tyranny of majorities? I need 
not enlarge upon this subject, having already had so 
much to say about it ; but what I now add is, that we 
are at present on the way to an overwhelming tyranny 
from a perfidiously tolerant public opinion. Public 
opinion is, in nearly every one of its departments, 
rotten with scepticism. I do not mean scepticism of 
^ miracles ” or inspiration,’^ but scepticism of good- 
ness, and God, and human nature, — a scepticism which 
snatches blindly at the first clue of Convenience for 
guidance, because it has lost all trust in principled. 
Now, this scepticism is tolerant enough about forms 
of faith, so long as the majority are not agreed about 
them. But in the meanwhile it indemnifies itself by 
tyrannising over the outer machinery of life. It does 
this upon the plea of the public good, the greater 
amount of happiness, and so on; but its inspiration 
is fear. It stands in terror of human nature ; and 
seeing no God — who shapes our ends, rough hew them 
as we will — it anticipates security in uniformity alone. 
All it cares for is to get along comfortably ; its piety, 
if it pretends to any, is a piety of good taste ; and it 
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is capable of just as much persedution as the worst 
bigotry that ever swore by a relic or a victim’s blood. 


11 . 

PEAYER AND FIXED LAWS. 

On this subject of Prayer, as related to fixed “laws,” 
I have, indeed, nothing to say (nor do I see how any- 
thing can by anybody be said — apart from the ques- 
tion of revealed command) but what seems to be in- 
volved in all possible discussions of Necessity. It is 
not easy for me to say at how early an age I had 
picked up (for picking up it must then have been) the 
substance of what Hobbes has written about Necessity; 
but, written in faded ink, more years ago than I am 
pleased to remember, I found the following among 
my old papers, relics of early adolescence and boy- 
hood ; and I venture to print it, with all its faults, 
because, after reconsidering the matter at intervals 
for all these years, I still find nothing to think 
about it which is not implied in these crude juvenile 
sentences ; — 

“The doctrine of Philosophical Necessity is stated 
as follows by Hobbes, the author of ‘ Leviathan ; ’ — 
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Liberty and Necessity are consistent, as in the 
water, that hath not the liberty but a necessity of 
descending in the channel ; so likewise in the actions 
which men voluntarily do, which, because they pro- 
ceed from their will, proceed from liberty; and yet, 
because every act of man’s will and every desire and 
inclination proceed from some cause, and that from 
another cause, in a continual chain, whose first link 
is in the hands of God, the first of all causes, proceed 
from necessity; so that to him who could see the 
connexions of those causes, the necessity of all men’s 
voluntary actions would appear manifest ; and there- 
fore God, who seeth and disposeth all things, seeth 
also that the liberty of man, in doing what he will* 
is accompanied with the necessity of doing what God 
mil, and no more or less; for though man may do 
many things which God does not command, and is 
therefore not the author of them, yet they can have 
no passion, will, or appetite to anything, of which 
appetite God’s will is not the cause; and did not 
His will assure the necessity of man’s will, and con- 
sequently of all that on man's will dependeth, the 
liberty of men would be a contradiction and impedi- 
ment to the omnipotence and liberty of GocL’ 

"'Now, it is capable of the strictest proof that, in the 
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Necessity here described, there is noihing inconsistent 
with the perfect freedom of human actions, and it is^ 
in truth, no more than another name for the relation 
between cause and effect; for we have it expressly 
admitted that human free-will is one link in the very 
chain of causation which is supposed. 

Let us adhere, for the purpose of illustration, to 
this figure of a chain of events whose first link is in 
the hands of God, — the expression is a very happy 
one. Let us fix our attention upon the idea of any 
human action, taking place, say, at the present hour ; 
it is admitted, and indeed could not be denied, that 
this act, considered by itself, would be voluntary. 
When, however, we recollect that it forms part of the 
system of causation just referred to under the figure of 
a chain, a confused impression of its involuntariness 
arises to an unreflecting mind. We say to an unre- 
flecting mind, because a moment's thought must dis- 
pel the notion at once. 

‘'We have, then, an exertion of what is called man's 
free-will taking place very low down in the chain : far 
removed, that is, from the prime cause. We are pre- 
pared to draw from this the inference of our perfect 
liberty, but an eipbargo is clapped in our way by the 
thought that our very free-will is caused. 
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“ Now, suppose again, for argument’s sake, that this 
act of free-will so-caMed is No. 1000 in the succession 
of events, — ^link No. 1000. It is perfectly clear we 
are not forbidden, if we choose, to put it up a little 
higher, and make it, say No. 999 ; and we may repeat 
this process, without altering the principle of our 
supposition, till we make it No. 3, — in other words, 
till we suppose an exertion of man’s free-will so-called 
to be almost the first link in the chain of cause and 
effect which we are talking about, 

“ Now, it is all along admitted that this act is really 
free considered in itself , — ^the idea of its necessari- 
ness resulting solely from the fact of its being pre- 
ceded by other events operating causatively. Sup- 
pose, then, the first of all events to have been man’s 
creation and endowment with his present faculties, 
and, among others, his reasoning and discriminating 
faculty] the second, the placing of him in a position 
to coM for the exercise of this power ; and the third, 
as we have said, to be the exercise, in fact, of dis- 
crimination in the choice of some one thing in pre- 
ference to some other. Now, in what possible way, 
we ask, could the man have been a necessary agent 
in so exercising this faculty of discrimination ? Be- 
cause, says the necessarian, Gdd h&d, first, given him 
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reasoning faculties which could only receive impres- 
sions subject to certain laws, and which must inevit- 
ably be affected in a certain way by certain things ; 
and had then, secondly, placed him in circumstances 
adapted to impress his reason subject to those laws : 
in other words, the man was a necessary agent, be- 
cause he was compelled, by the constitution of his 
nature, to prefer what appeared preferable, and reject 
what appeared deserving of rejection. 

“ We should like to know in what other way man 
could possibly have been constituted? The neces- 
sarian's argument amounts to precisely this : Man is 
a necessary agent, because he is constituted so as not 
to act otherwise than as he chooses to act; he does 
not discriminate because he does discriminate ; he acts 
necessarily because he acts freely. 

^‘In order to make our explanation the more forcible, 
we had removed the event supposed up to nearly the 
top of the chain of cause and effect. It is obvious, 
however, we repeat, that you may reverse this process, 
bring the thing down, on the contrary, as low as you 
please, — make it, if you like, the very last link, in- 
stead of the third, and the principle of the argument, 
like Scotland, ^stands where it did.’ 

Whoever attempts to establish the doctrine of neces- 
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sity in such a way as really to touch the perfect free- 
dom of our actions, destroys his argument as he builds 
it up. All our actions, says such a wiseacre, are 
necessary. Then, we reply, your coming to that con- 
clusion is necessary, and what does it amount to ? 

“ What is the meaning of setting on foot an inquiry 
whether we are or not free and responsible creatures, 
when, if we should decide in the negative, we shall be 
driven to this contradiction; that though in our in- 
quiries we have been exercising our reason, yet we have 
not been exercising our reason, for reasoning implies 
judgment and choice between two ideas ; and if we are 
necessary agents, then our conclusions in this case 
must be as necessary as any other act whatever. The 
very fact of our engaging in the inquiry is an antici- 
pation of the answer we must return, for we have 
taken it up in the full conviction that we shall be able 
to decide upon the thoughts that may suggest them- 
selves to us, with perfect liberty to reject what seems 
wrong, and receive what appears true, and to pursue 
the matter on any other ground would be utterly ab- 
surd. 

" But the question is ridiculous, not only because a 
negative answer annihilates itself, and involves us in 
the extravagant dilemma just alluded to, but, secondly 
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because the very terms of the question, unless they are 
words without ideas, suppose and prove the existence 
of the thing inquired of. Suppose we decide there is 
no such thing as moral liberty, we are then left to 
make such reflections as these : — We have determined 
that there is no such a thing as freedom of action, 
when, in fact, the idea of that very freedom, the exist- 
*ence of which is denied, must have been antecedent 
to our determination, or we could not have reasoned 
about it : we have determined that a thing does not 
exist, the existence of which is absolutely necessary to 
our reasoning about its non-existence. One might as 
well ask whether there is such a thing as pain — whe- 
ther, in other words, a thing may not be non-existent, 
the existence of which we assert in putting the ques- 
tion. 

“ It will not do, in answer to this, to say that the 
question is not whether such’ a thing as liberty, of ac- 
tion may be, but that it is whether the idea of such 
liberty be proper to man. This does not at all touch 
my statement, which is, that man can only acquire the 
idea of moral freedom by consciousness, as he acquires 
other ideas ; that though the idea, when received by 
that mode, may be transferred to other beings — to 
God, to angels, to some brutes, for instance — yet that 
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it is as much an idea sui generis as that of form^ or 
size, or cause, or difference, or pleasure, or pain ; and 
that consequently man cannot suppose the idea out of 
himself, and then inquire whether it can be transferred 
to himself with correctness. 

Within the limits set by the laws of my nature, I 
am a perfectly free agent. I cannot see black white, 
nor feel what is rough smooth, nor convince myself* 
that what is manifestly true is false ; for the percep- 
tion of black is a result of the quality existent in the 
body, perceived of absorbing the rays of light, and of 
adaptation in my organs of vision to be susceptible 
therefrom of that particular impression which gives 
the idea of black ; and I cannot receive this idea when 
an object is presented to me having a different quality, 
and consequently bearing a different relation to my 
sight, I cannot receive the same sensation from a row 
of spikes as from a cushion of velvet, on account of 
certain mutual adaptations existing between my phy- 
sical and mental nature and the objects, I cannot be- 
lieve that an effect can exist without a cause, on the 
ground that my mind possesses a faculty which inevi- 
tably presumes and suggests the connexion between 
the two ideas. For every idea which I possess is the 
result of certain determinate relations between an 
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object and the faculty which perceives it, — that is to 
say, it supposes the existence of, 1st, iAe/acttZtt/ which 
is adapted to receive the impression of; 2dly, the ob- 
ject which is adapted to impress the faculty. My 
freedom does not extend beyond these relations, for it 
is in fact one of them, and a very necessary one of 
them. And in this sense, the Deity Himself is, it may 
be said with perfect reverence and truth, a necessary 
agent 

“ It may be said, that though we can choose, we can- 
not will the choice (not choose — ^how we will choose !) 
that those very sensations from which we have been 
reasoning are, in fact, parts of this scheme of necessity, 
and cannot be brought forward to disprove it. But, — 

“1. It is obvious that we must beg the question of 
necessity in order to discuss it, for unless we are free 
agents, to what purpose any attempt to discriminate or 
form an opinion ? Suppose now, for one moment, that 
we have arrived at the conclusion that we are necessary 
agents ; this conclusion, it is manifest, must either be 
come to under the influence of, and in harmony with, the 
necessity alleged, or in contradiction to it. and in spite 
of it. But if it be come to under the influence sup- 
posed, it is equally with the arguments on the other 
side a part of the scheme it is intended to prove, and 
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cannot be brought forward as ^ proof thereof, and 
therefore falls to the ground. And if it were arrived 
at in contradiction to the influence supposed, the idea 
of necessity is destroyed, for to exist at all it must be 
universal; and here also the conclusion falls to the 
ground. In either case absolute contradiction is implied. 

*‘2. Admitting momentarily that the doctrine of 
necessity were established, without including either of 
these contradictions, it cannot be maintained without 
another. For unless, in making out the case, we sup- 
pose a succession backwards and backwards ad infini- 
tum of necessarily caused causes, eternally existing and 
causing without a cause, which is nonsense, we must 
admit a free agent somewhere, — in other words, a God. 
And in order to suppose a free agent, we must be in 
possession of the idea of free agency ; but the idea of 
free agency could only come by consciousness ; and if 
we have the consciousness of free agency we are free 
agents.” 

It need not be said here, that the whole of this 
Prayer question may be resolved into another — Is 
there or is there not Free Intelligence in the Uni- 
verse 

♦ Mr Herbert Spencer {First Principles, p. Ill) endeavours to 
shame the ** anthropomorphism which finds in " the Universe the 
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Perhaps tie discussion may be made clearer by a 
recent illustration. No writer upon such topics can 
be more worthy of attention than Professor Tyndall, 
and nothing can be more lucid or more effective than 
what he has to say upon the "'Constitution of the 
Universe — 

"One word in conclusion, on a topic of public 
interest. A miracle is strictly defined as an invasion 
of the law of the conservation of energy. To create 
or annihilate matter would be deemed on all hands 
a miracle ; the creation or annihilation of energy 
would be equally a miracle to those who understand 
the principle of conservation. Hence arises the scep- 
ticism of scientific men when called upon to join in 
national prayer for changes in the economy of nature. 
Those who devise such prayers admit that the age 
of miracles is past, and in the same breath they 
petition for the performance of miracles. They ask 

manifestation and abode of a Free Mind like our own,” by supposing 
that a watch had consciousness, and then drew inferences about the 
mind of the watchmaker, from its own “ springs and escapements.” 
But the watch would so do quite right— if it had consciousness f 
The mere use «f the supposition involves (I do not say the supposi- 
tion is) a petitio principii. You may just as fairly reverse the sup- 
position. If man had not consciousness, he would be like a watch. 
And what then ? But in the meantime, the fact is that he has con- 
sciousness, and the watch hasn’t. 

. ♦ Fortnightly Review, No, XIV. (Dec. 1, 186$.) 
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for fair weather and f6r rain, but they do not aek 
that water may flow up-hill ; while the man of science 
clearly sees that the granting of the one petition 
would be just as much an infringement of the law of 
conservation as the granting of the other. Holding 
this law to be permanent, he prays for neither. But 
this does not close his eyes to the fact, that while 
prayer is thus impotent in external nature, it may 
react with beneficent power upon the human mind.” 

Upon this, a few sentences. This '^principle of the 
conservation of energy, namely, that the sum of the 
potential and dynamic energies of the material uni- 
verse is a constant quantity,” has always been finding 

i 

precisely parallel expression in terms of theology or 
poetry. It is obvious that under Professor Tyndall’s 
use of the words potential and dynamic lurks 
every diflSculty of every theological conception. This 
is the argument : — A. miracle “is strictly defined as ” 
something obviously impossible; therefore, it can’t 
happen. Very good. But now let us hear you prove 
that it is possible for the Potential to become Dyna- 
mic ? And what a coil have we here about " Law!” 

Let us suppose we cut up an apple into the seg- 
ments which country jieople call “pigs;” we can 
then distribute it in pieces* among the children; 
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which is, let us suppose, what we wish to .do. The 
cutting-up of the apple was just our means to that 
end. If, for any hypothetic purpose, we wish to 
put the apple together again, or to consider it as 
pat together, we discover, of course, that only pertain 
pieces will fit certain places. Suppose we formulate 
our observations. We have, then, the Laws of the 
Apple, but how has this purely subsequent process 
altered anything ? 

We, who maintain that there is no a priori limit 
to the range which prayer may take, are continually 
taunted with believing, nevertheless, that the age of 
miracles is past. 

I answer, we decline to be pledged to any such 
belief. It remains to be shown that modeiu life 
does not contain true Miracle in translated forms. 
It remains to be shown that life is possible, or exists 
anywhere without miracle.* Which way will you have 
it? It seems we always hit either too high or too 
low. If we say (^ou, it seems, may say it as much 
as you please) that God has made and rules the 
world by laws, you quote Goethe, and mock us for 
having a, God who, having made the vrorld, '^sits 

* That is all I can now say upori this"; except that I am not a 
“ Spiritualist,” and am not playing with words. * 

C 
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up aloft, seeing it go/’ If, on the other hand, we 
adopt the opposite alternative, and say that God is 
immanent, which opens the door to prayer, you say 
we are unscientific. If God be immanent, then there 
is not an atom of the universe known to us, on 
which human free-will may not meet divine free- 
will; not an atom which may not be the platform 
for a miracle, the footstool of a prayer. 

But there is a third alternative, — namely, that 
there is no God at all; only a conception which, 
as “poetry,” you think fit to defend as an ornament 
of thought. And that is what hits neither too high 
nor too low for you, — and it is what you mean. 

“ You would not pray that water might go up-hill, 
and yet you pray for fine weather ? ” 

Answer. If I were in danger from water, I should 
not pray that water might go up-hill, because I do not 
know that there might not be other means of rescue for 
me. I should probably consider almost anything more 
probable than that water might ascend. But if I 
believed there were no other means of rescue, and if 
I idesired rescue, I should not hesitate to pray that 
water might go up-hill. ♦ 

“ To pray for fine ^weather is just as absurd as to 
pray that water may go up-hill.” 
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Answer. If God, having made the world, sits up 
aloft merely ‘‘ seeing it go," it is absurd to pray for 
anything. But if a Divine Will is ever present in 
Nature and Life, it is not absurd to pray that at any 
moment any conceivable conditions may be modified 
for what we believe will be our good. All prayers 
that I ever heard of are made with explicit or implicit 
(usually quite verbal and explicit) submission to the 
Divine Will. Where, then, is the absurdity ? There 
is in all prayer a reserve, usually put into plain words, 
applying to unknown conditions. In proportion as 
conditions come to be known, the reserve is pushed 
further and further forward to a remoter ground, the 
horizon of contingency for ever and ever receding. If 
I saw a torrent of water in a very dim distance ad- 
vancing in my direction, I might put up a prayer that 
the water might not reach me or mine. There would, 
possibly, be a chance of its being diverted harmlessly and 
into another course. In proportion as the water came 
nearer with an evident direction towards myself, my 
view of the case would, of course, change. It is quite 
conceivable that ! might still pray to be saved from tie 
water — for possibilities are endless, and much would 
depend upon my moral attitude at the moment. The 
“ great law of conservation would not strike me. But 
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it is most probable that, in extreme danger, my prayer 
would be simply a commending of myself to God— 
an appeal that He would so make me know His pre> 
sence and His holy will, that the danger and the pain 
should be as though they were not. 

If anybody asserts that this is a modified Doctrine 
of Prayer — ^a view of the case expressly adapted to the 
criticism of modem science, I answer that I know not 
whether to call such an assertion the very insolence of 
ignorance, or the index of ignorance so outlandish,* 
that it cannot even incur the charge of insolence. 

Let us suppose that I am living in a plague-stricken 
city. Oppressed in spirit by the misery which is all 
around me, I exclaim, “Oh, that this plague might 
cease !” 

That is not absurd, is it? 

Again : The ejaculation is expanded into a passion- 
ate poem of longing that the plague may cease — say, 
upon the model of — 

Oh for a lodge in some vast wUderaess ! ” 

or some similar pattern. 

That is not absurd, is it ? 

• A fine old word, which 'I beg may be read in ite trne metapho- 
rical sense. 
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But, lastly, suppose I say Oh, Thou Immanent 
Supreme Good, oh, that it might please Thee to stop 
this plague 1 ” 

That is immediately absurd, it seems ! But I should 
like to know why? 

Because God works by laws, and will not change 
them for your asking/’ 

I do not ask that they may be changed. I ask that 
their course of action in this case may, if possible, be 
altered ; and, for what I know, my prayer may be the 
precise condition of the alteration sought. Why not 
prayer, as well as (for instance) chloride of lime? 
Why does a prayer contemplate the suspension of a 
law any more than does the application of an ice-bag 
to the spine ? 

A patient, who is able to get about, crosses the road 
and prays to a strange doctor for a bottle of physic 
to cure his illness. He takes it, and recovers; and 
nobody charges him with having wanted to suspend 
^'a law” when he made his prayer to the doctor, 
though nobody knew whether he would receive the 
medicine or not for the asking — just as nobody knew 
whether he might not be knocked down by a cab in 
crossing the road. 

Another patient, who is not able to get about, and 
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is remote from all visible human help, prays to God 
that he may recover. I should be glad to know where 
the absurdity is? Is Science quite certain that the 
Immanent Good, the Life of the Universe, cannot, and 
does not, so interweave apparently diverse threads of 
conditions, that the mere force of a desire reaching the 
point of expression may not command remedial forces 
from a source unseen? What is the difference be- 
tween the case of the patient who asked a visible 
doctor for physic, and the case of the patient who 
asked an invisible power for healing, without naming 
the means ? 

The difference cannot turn upon any point of pre- ^ 
determining law — because in both cases the predeter- 
mination must have been the same : in both we have 
to wait upon the event 

There is one, and only one^ difference 'possible to be 
alleged between the two cases — namely, that in the one 
case there was somebody to pray to, and in the other 
case not 

While I am writing these lines, I read, in the news 
of the Jamaica disturbances, that one of a string of 
prisoners, tied in a line by a rope, was accidentally set 
free by one of the bullets dividing the cord that bound 
him. He was then recaptured, but the officer in 
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charge of the executions released him, because, said 
he, he had never heard of anything so extraordinary 
before. Now, let me ask, in what possible way any 
reference to fixed laws" can be brought to bear upon 
a case like this 1 and then, further, in what way this 
case differs, finally^ from any of the most common- 
place events of life ? It was, surely, in virtue of fixed 
laws — in virtue of the fact that things have certain 
qualities which stand in certain relations — that this 
rope was cut, and the man set free ; but what possible 
proof can there be that a similar thing, when it occurs, 
is not an answer to prayer ? If the question be re- 
torted, and we are asked for proof, from experience* 
that prayer is heard and answered, I can only say 
here, briefly, that I believe such proof to exist in suflS- 
cient quantity. 


III. 

SCIENCE AND THEOLOGY. 

Upon the question, too, of Science and Philosophy, or 
Science and Theology, I had, substantially, nothing to 
say beyond what was- always present to my mind when 
that subject was discussed. That the progress of 
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science made any difference to Philosophy is an idea 
which, common as it now is, was ever a surprise to 
me. What has the probable extension of the solar 
matter beyond the solar system,*' in some unspeakably 
far-back time, to do with what we think about God, or 
can conclude about Him ? How does it disturb 
philosophy ? When I was a little fellow, I used often 
to go to bed early of an evening, and lie awake, with 
shut eyes, imagining beautiful women, and beautiful 
combinations of suns and planets. I am quite sure 
“ science ” has suggested nothing more subversive than 
some of my child-astronomies were, and I utterly fail 
to see what difference she can make, subvert" what- 
ever she may with her telescope, her microscope, or 
her scalpel. Are we to be told that the man who first 
made a pair of scales, or a lever, or found out how to 
use a shadow in measuring height, altered anything ? 
Yet every advance made by Science is similar in its 
ultimate relation to Philosophy, 

My own belief is, that the time will come when the 
scientific method, and what is called the high a priori 
method, will visibly and decisively supplement each 
other — when, to come to the point, the high a priori 
method will be recognised as useful for scientific pur- 
poses once again. 
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Perhaps part of what I have written in the Contro- 
versial Letters may be made plainer in this way. If 
we speak of thougU, the Positivist rejects it as a mere 
abstraction. But he is ready enough to say, for ex- 
ample, the liver secretes bile. Upon which I turn 
round upon him, saying — the word Bile just as much 
represents an abstraction as the word Thought, no 
more, no less. The one thing may be as certainly 
known for a reality as the other. I cannot bring 
myself to perceive that the decomposing criticism of 
the Positivist can do more in one case than the other. 
If it is true that you cannot bathe twice in the same 
river — 

“ Ach, und in demselben flusse 
Schwimmst du nicht zum zweitenmal " — 

the word Blood as much covers an abstraction as the 
word Intelligence. 

The word ** tree,” says one of the ablest writers on 
the Positivist side, (and almost any example of the 
mode of thought will serve my purpose,) is simply the 
summing-up of the attributes or parts of the tree. I 
deny this, and upon the denial I take my stand. This 
is putting the cart before the horse. The Tree is 
tJiere, a tree, an absolute whole, without parts,” as 
given in the first moment of Consciousness. The 
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division of the tree into parts is an entirely subse- 
quent affair; and when, after the decomposition, we 
go on to recompose the tree, we have still not ffot the 
tree ; nor can we get it by any addition of parts. The 
Tree, absolute, whole, individual, is given in the first 
consciousness. And what is called poetry is nothing 
but seeing over again with that aboriginal vision. 

I maintain that the last or most inclusive terms to 
which Science can push her formulje, can contain 
nothing that is not discoverable by '' the high a priori 
method.’* I maintain that the truths which, in such 
last terms or formulse, it is sought to express have, in 
fact, time out of mind, been expressed in their terms 
by theologians and poets. The mistake of the theo- 
logist has been that of fancying that Science, by work- 
ing the forihulae downward into detail, and applying 
them to the facts of life as fast as possible, could 
endanger the Divine synthesis. Science, occupied with 
her instruments in a process of Reduction Descending, 
has, on the other hand, been perpetually asserting, as 
often as she dared, that there was no knowledge ex- 
cept such as she could verify. We, however, on the 
other side, maintain that the knowledge of the Whole 
is impossible to her; that it is a knowledge ante- 
cedent to her existence ; that it is a necessary postu-* 
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late of her analysis; and that it, wd it aloDe, is 
Moral. 


IV. 

AN IMPERSONAL, OR A PERSONAL 
ABSOLUTE? 

There is scarcely any modern thinker who occupies 
so prominent a place in my thoughts as Mr Herbert 
Spencer. In my very early youth, or rather positive 
childhood, I was constantly getting into hot water 
with my elders by interfering for the protection of 
other children who were, in my opinion, unjustly 
treated. I used to do this with some discretion, 
never speaking to the parents in the presence of 
their children, and far oftener writing letters. No 
doubt, I was taken for a mad boy ; and, looking back 
at this distance of time, I can laugh heartily at my- 
self. But I have always dealt with my own children 
upon the extremest of the principles I used to urge 
upon others, though it was not until probably most of 
my contemporary critics had done the bulk of their 
reading that I began to read modern books at all. 

Social Statics” was one of the last books that I 
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read ; and from it I derived the satisfaction of know- 
ing that I was not quite alone in the world in my 
notions of the Rights of Children, and also that of 
making the acquaintance of a great thinker. 

When I made the reference to Mr Herbert Spencer, 
which the reader will find at page 239 of volume ii., I 
had only had the good fortune to see Mr Spencer’s 
“First Principles” for an hour or less; and was not 
even certain enough of the book in which I had read 
the suggestion which, on that page, is indirectly quoted, 
to feel safe in mentioning the book by name. Since 
then I have looked at it with more care, but cannot 
see reason to alter what I had previously written. I 
have still to say that it is surprising to me that Mr 
Spencer can stop at an “Unknown Cause,” an “In- 
comprehensible Omnipresent Power,” and object to 
call this power a Person. We are bound, says Mr 
Spencer, neither to affirm nor to deny personality of 
this Unknown Cause. But what does he immediately 
add ? (page 108) — “ Let those who can believe that 
there is eternal war set between our intellectual facul- 
ties and our moral obligations. I for one admit no 
such radical vice in the constitution of things.” Very 
well ; nothing can be more satisfactory. But it seems, 
then, that we have a Moral Method in the universe ? 
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If the " constitution of things ” is not vicious, what is 
it? If its “radical” quality is a determination of its 
forces towards Good, what do we gain but the rejec- 
tion of a natural “ anthropomorphic ” phrase or word 
by refusing to call the Unknown Cause a Person? 

The “ persistence of the Universe,” says Mr Spencer, 
(page 258,) “is the persistence of that Unknown 
Cause, Power, or Force, which is manifested to us 
through all phenomena. . . . Beeper than demonstra- 
tion, deeper even than definite cognition, deep as the 
very nature of mind, is the postulate at which we 
have arrived. Its authority transcends all others 
whatever; for not only is it given in the constitu- 
tion of our own consciousness, but it is impossible 
to imagine a consciousness eo constituted as not 
to give it. The sole truth which transcends expe- 
rience, by underlying it, is thus the persistence of 
Force.” 

I should be glad to know what this is but my own 
Absolute, (given in Consciousness,) if you add to it the 
idea which Mr Spencer himself does add, when he says 
he will not believe in the “radical vice” [of fidsehood] 

“ in the constitution of things?” 

On page 251, a foof-note of Mr Spencer’s exhibits, 
to my thinking, the difficulties into which we cannot 
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Ibut be driven if we attempt to get rid of what is 
called anthropomorphism ** of expression, Mr Spen- 
cer condemned, to Professor Huxley, the phrase Con- 
servation of Force,” because it implies a a conserver 
and an act of conserving;” and also because it ‘^does 
not imply the existence of the force before that parti- 
cular manifestation of it with which we commence.” 
Professor Huxley suggested ''persistence of force,” and 
Mr Spencer adopted it, saying, — This entirely meets 
the first of the two objections” But I would ask, 
how does it? If conservation implies a conserver 
and an act of conserving, surely persistence ” — read 
the word as rigidly as you please — ^implies an entity 
that persists, and an act of persistency? The mere 
presence of the second objection (which, however, does 
not seem to me well-founded,) should make this clear : 
— does not imply the existence of the force before 
the particular manifestation of it with which we 
commenced* If for the word, ''the force,” you sub- 
stitute Omnipotence, or God, (striking out, for gram- 
mar’s sake, the words " of it,”) you at once see that no 
phrase is possible which does not make the implication 
in question. Nor is there. 

But it is asked. If the presence in our consciousness 
of a good impulse reveals a good God, why does not 
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the presence in our consciousness of a bad impulse 
reveal, by the same rule, a bad God? 

The answer is, “The same rule” cannot apply, be- 
cause the good and the bad impulse are not co-ordi- 
nated. Why do you use the word good and the word 
badf Because you mean that there is something 
which ought to prevail over something else. Now, do 
you believe it will so prevail, and that things are so 
constituted that if you do not, to the best of your 
knowledge, accommodate yourself to its movements, 
you will suffer or be punished ? If so, you believe in 
a Supreme Good. You believe in a Moral Intention 
immanent in the Universe. Track your words and 
thoughts back as far as you can, and see if you are not 
compelled to believe in such an Intention, manifesting 
itself internally in your consciousness, externally in the 
action of Eetributive Force. If you are, if a Moral 
Intent is immanent in things, then the door is open 
for Miracle, for Prayer, for anything that can possibly 
be claimed under the head of “ Supernaturalism,” — i.c., 
none of these things are, in that case, a priori un- 
reasonable. 
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V. 

NECESSARY IDEAS. 

•V ' 

At the time when the papers selected by my Editor 
were written, I had no recollection — which I must be 
excused for adding is pretty certainly the same thing 
as that I had never known — that Mr Spencer had 
written one line about Mr Mansel: so casually and 
hastily had I glanced at the " First Principles ” in the 
midst of anxious and absorbing preoccupation. Yet, 
although Mr Spencer largely quotes Mr Mansel, and 
with approval, in support of the doctrine of the Rela- 
tivity of all Human Knowledge,* there are, in his sup- 
.plementary criticism of the doctrine, passages which, 
though greatly superior (of course) in simplicity and 
force of expression, might be placed side by side with 
some of my own as to their meaning. 

On the subject of the leading idea of these Contro- 
versial Letters, I will beg leave to quote the following 
passage from page 85 in Mr Spencer's book : — “ Lastly, 
let it be notM that what we call truth, guiding us to 

* A subject upon which, after reading Mr Spencer and Mr MilPs 
book on Sir W. Hamilton, I should simply repeat what I have 
already said. 
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snccessfal actioti an3 consequent maintemmce of 
life, is ^mply the accnsate correspondence of sab- 
jectaTe to objective rel^ions; T^hile error, leading to 
failure, and therefore towards death, is the absence of 
such accurate correspondence.’* 

Those who like to put base constructions upon 
simple things must do so ; but 1 willingly trust to the 
reasonable constructions of candid readers while 1 
make these references. 

In the meantime^ it may be permitted me to quote 
from Mr Mill’s work on Sir William Hamilton, the 
following long but very interesting fodb-note, which is, 
in itself, cbiedy a quotation, though the purport of it 
is “ raidorsed” by Mr Mill : — 

"That the reverse of the most familiar principles 
of arithmetic and geometry, might have been made 
conceivable, even to our present mental faculties, if 
those faculties had coexisted with a totally different 
constkution of external nature, is ingeniously shown 
in the concluding paper of a recent volume, anony- 
mous, but of known authorship, ‘Essays, by a Bar- 
rister.^ 

" * Consider thjs case. There is a world in which, 

whenever two pairs of things are either placed in 

proxiinity or are contemplated together, a fifth thing 

d 
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IS immediately created and brought within the con- 
templation of the mind engaged in putting two and 
twQ together. This is surely neither inconceivable, 
for we can readily conceive the rei^ult by thinking 
of common puzzle tricks, nor can it be said to be 
beyond the power of Omnipotence. Yet in such a 
world surely two and two would make five. That 
is, the result to the mind of contemplating two two's 
would be to count five. This shows that it is not 
inconceivable that two and two might make five; 
but, on the other hand, it is perfectly easy to see 
why in this world we are absolutely certain that 
two and two make four. There is probably not an 
instant of our lives in which w^e are not experiencing 
the fact. We see it whenever we count four books, 
four tables or chairs* four men in the street, or the 
four comers of a paving stone, and we feel more 
sure of it than ©f the rising of the sun to-morrow, 
because our experience upon the subject is so much 
wider, and applies to such an infinitely greater num- 
ber of cases. Nor is it true that every one who has 
once been brought to see it, is equally sure of it. 
A boy who has just learned the multiplication table 
is pretty sure that twice two are four, but is often 
extremely doubtful whether seven times nine are sixty- 
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three. If his teacher told Him that twice two made 
five, his certainty would be greatly impaired. 

“ ‘ It would also be possible to put a case of a world 
in which two straight lines should be imiversally 
supposed to, include a space. I imagine a man who 
had never had any experience of straight lines through 
the medium of any sense whatever, suddenly placed 
upon a railway stretching out on a perfectly straight 
line to an indefinite distance in each direction. He 
would see the rails, which would be the first straight 
lines he had ever seen, apparently meeting, or at 
least tending to meet, at each horizon ; and he would 
thus infer, in the absence of all other experience, that 
they actually did enclose a space, when produced far 
enough. Experience alone could undeceive him. A 
world in which every object was round, with the 
single exception of a straight, inaccessible railway, 
would be a world in which every 6ne would believe 
that two straight lines enclosed a space. Jn such 
a world, therefore, the impossibility of conceiving 
that two straight lines can enclose a space would 
not exist.’ ” 

The first of the cases here put, namely the arith- 
metical one, I am really not sure that I understand ; 
but that must be taken as implying that no avail- 
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able meaning seems to me possible for it If the 
mind which is "engaged in putting two and two 
together” always sees a fifth thing before it pro- 
nounces the number, how can it help calling what 
it sees by the name of five? It is five. The case 
put is not a case of two and two making five; it 
is a case of two and two and one making five.^ As 
for a teacher telling a boy that two and two make 
five, there is no magic in the word five ; it- is no 
more appropriate to the nvmber five than any other 
conceivable word — cinq, for instance. But the ques- 
tion is, would it be possible, without hallucinating 
him, to make a person who could count, and who 
possessed a numerical nomenclature, call four stars, 
* * * * by the same name as five, ^ ^ ^ The 

case put by the “ Barrister” appears to me to be simply 
this — ^that we could make a man believe that * * 
and * * made five, if we added * as he was looking 
at them. 

With respect to the two straight lines, the argu- 


* While I am correcting this prooi^ the second number of The 
Contemporary Revkw informs me that Archdeacon Lee has already 
said this about the numerical piizssle. 1 have not read Archdeacon 
Lee. Neither have I read Mr Goldwin Smith, who has, I gather 
from an article in the Saturday Review said substantially what 
these Letters say about the modem idea of fixed laws. 
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ment is, I think, much clearer, aiul the answer is 
clear too. The individual supposed would not, on 
looking at his railway, see stiaight lines at all— 
he would see bent lines. And that is all (thaV I 
can see) one need say in reply. But it may be 
added, that people misconceive the proposition about 
the two straight lines. It is not that two straight 
lines — which I have seen — cannot enclose a space ; 
but that, when I have seen one straight line, I know 
that, another one being supposed alongside of it, no 
space can be enclosed. 


VI. 

THE PROBLEM OF THE UNCONDITIONED. 

The “ problem of the unconditioned,” as it is called, 
has been re-stated, with wonderful clearness, in the 
first number of The Contemporary Review, by a 
pen which can scarcely be mistaken ; and a short 
passage will be quoted here : — 

“All consciousness must in the first instance pre- 
sent itself as a relation between two constituent parts, 
the person who is conscious, and the thing, whatever 
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it may be, of which he is conscious. This contrast 
has been indicated, directly or indirectly, by various 
names — ^mind and matter ; person and thing ; subject 
and object ; or, lastly, in the distinction, most con- 
venient for philosophy, however uncouth in sound, 
between self and not self — the ego and the non-ego* 
In order to be conscious at all, I must be conscious 
of something: consciousness thus presents itself as 
the product of two factors, I and something. The 
problem of the unconditioned is, briefly stated, to 
reduce these two factors to one. 

‘^For it is manifest that, so long as they remain 
two, we have no unconditioned, but a pair of con- 
ditioned existences. If the something of which I 
am conscious is a separate reality, having qualities 
and modes of action of its own, and thereby deter- 
mining, or contributing to determine, the form which 
iny consciousness of it shall take, my consciousness 
is thereby conditioned, or partly dependent on some- 
thing beyond itself. It is no matter, in this respect, 
whether the influence is direct or indirect — whether, 
for instance, I see a material tree, or only the mental 
image of a tree. If the nature of the thing in any 
degree determines the character of the image — if the 
visible form of a tree is different from that of a house 
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because the tree itself is diflferent from the house, 
my consciousness is, however remotely, influenced by 
something different from itself, the ego by the non- ego. 
And, on the other hand, if I, who am conscious, am 
a real being, distinct from the things of which I am 
conscious — if the conscious mind has a constitution 
and laws of its own by which it acts, and if the mode 
of its consciousness is in any degree determined by 
those laws, the non-ego is .so far conditioned by the 
ego; the thing which I see is not seen absolutely 
and fer se, but in a form partly dependent upon the 
laws of my vision.” 

But I must confess, once more, that I cannot see 
anything at all in this alleged " problem.” The puzzle 
seems to me to arise only when 1 think 0 / myself 
as conceiving the Absolute Non* ego. And, as I have 
already observed, in the Letters, Infinite Being recog- 
nising its own existence would be in the same posi- 
tion. As thought of hy Itself, an Absolute Ego would 
be a limiting or conditioning Non-Ego. The whole 
difficulty appears to me to be founded upon scholastic 
inflexibilities of language, and to be simply a round- 
about way of saying that, in order to the conception 
of the Absolute, the first necessity is, that there 
should be nobody to conceive it. What I maintain 
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is, that I conceive the Absolute in a First, Absolute 
** Moment,” or Point. In this there is no differentia* 
tion, no limitation, no reflection. I assert that the 
human mind does this ; and then that, by a process 
of reasoning, we afterwards discover that the human 
mind must do this. 

“You cannot,’" says the Relativist, “know the Ab- 
solute, for it must be known in time.” To this I 

« 

make answer : Not at all. The Absolute, as object, 
is known in the Moment of Absolute consciousness. 
Let us see. Whatever our metaphysical creed is to 
be, we must, to begin with, ‘posit the ego* as the 
phrase is. And what is this but absolute ? It is not 
proved; for the cogito, ergo sum, is a sophism, a mere 
epigram. When we reflect upon It, we recognise time 
and space ; but It is neither here nor there, neither 
then nor after. It is now; it is the punctum stans; 
which, when we begin to think, we ‘produce.’ What 
is given in this Primordial Moment, or Now, of Con- 
sciousness, is the material of Philosophy and Religion, 
and includes the Moral Infinite, or God. 

Directly I pass onward from the primordial or Ab- 
solute Moment of consciousness to the sphere that is 
outside of consciousness ; directly I pass from the stati- 
cal to the dynamical conception of things, the difficulty 
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does indeed arise in one’s mind. We cannot under* 

iff 

stand, for instance, how God made the world ; bnt it 
does not follow that we cannot and do not positively 
conceive the Absolute, and that we cannot identify the 
Absolute of the statical conception with the “ God" of 
the dynamical conception. 

Imagine a disc of any kind. We cannot see both 
sides at once ; but we can see them at separate times ; 

t 

and we can know from either of the sides that the 
other side must be there. Surely all this fuss among 
the philosophers cannot mean merely that we cannot 
make a picture in our minds of infinite power at work ? 
If it does, a great many words have been wasted, that 
is all. 

I assert, then, I do distinctly conceive Absolute Living 
Perfection : that on the plane and at the moment when 
I conceive that, I have and can have no other concep- 
tion ; and that it is only scholastic inflexibility of lan- 
guage which finds any diflSculty or contradiction so far. 
But now when I pass onward ; when I look back upon 
this primordial moment, and forward upon the facts of 
the universe, it is a very different case. My statics 
have become dynamics. I can then infer backwards 
till 1 come to a God, who must be, because He cannot 
but be, this Absolute. The mistake made, in my opi- 
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nion, by Mr Mansel is a confounding of planes. The 
difficulties which relate to the Infinite and |ihe Absolute 
have no business here. My relations with the Being at 
whose existence I have arrived by this path must be 
judged by the same rules as my relations with any 
other actual or conceivable being of whose existence I 
become aware upon the same path. 

The Letter to Mr Mansel, then, remains substan- 
tially unaltered : though it seems to me that he has 
not been kindly or courteously treated in many quar- 
ters ; and certainly that Mr Mill is not seldom wrong 
in his criticism of Sir William Hamilton. 


VII. 

REASON AND FAITH. 

The subject of Reason and Faith is one upon which 
I always find it to be difficult to be sure that I under- 
stand what is intended to be conveyed by those who 
write of them both as instruments of (something in 
the nature of) knowledge. 

Of course, we perfectly understand what is meant 
by Hume when he speaks of any article of the Chris- 
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tian creed as being not a matter of Reason, but of 

Faith’ — ^he %eans that it is not a valid idea at all 

In the same way, when any modem writer tells 

that theological questions belong to the sphere of Faith, 

and that certain discussions of them are essentially 

unscientific — we know what he means. He meana 

that we cannot prove the existence of any objective 

counterparts to the religious ideas — that we can only 

long ” and aspire,'* and must be content to relegate 

such ideastto the sphere of Poetry. 

This is not, indeed, what people in general take to 

be the meaning of such language : they read it rather 

as being religious in spirit and intent ; for they have a 

vague notion, countenanced by the current phraseology 

» 

of the religious side, that Faith is something higher 
than Reason, and that anybody who appeals to it is 
doing the devout and proper thing, and appealing to a 
separate superior organ of certitude. 

It is this view of the matter which I do not under- 
stand. Is it really intended that man has a faculty, 
called Faith, and that whatever it informs him of must 
be true ? This can hardly be the intention ; for which 
man are we to take as normal in respect of Faith? 
Yet something of the kind (I pretend not to say what) 
must be in the minds of writers who deliberately print 
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sach statements as that man has two lights by which 
to guide himself : Beason, the sun, by day ; and Faith, 
to show him the path by night 

The whole of this phraseology is utterly unmeaning 
to me. I profess to believe nothing but what I either 
see or can prove; the thing which I know, and the 
thing which I can infer from what I know. 

Now, I do, indeed, believe that I know Almighty 
Gk>d, with direct knowledge ; in other words, I believe 
that He communicates with the human stul, so that 
His voice may be, and is, known for His. Existence 
without this belief is, in my opinion, not worth having. 

But, obviously, I cannot make use of this know- 
ledge in controversy. It is valid for me ; it is valid 
for every mind which finds it real ; but it is no argu- 
ment. 

The argument must be a different thing entirely, 
and I have elsewhere endeavoured to state it, however 
briefly and imperfectly. There is, it seems to me, a 
logical path up to — though, of course, not round or 
over — a transcendent Ultimate, which, call it what we 
may, is God ; an Immanent Will of Perfect Goodness, 
which we cannot help finding in the universe, (take 
what phrase you please, the result is the same.) But 
our reflective powers can never continuously carry 
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about this conception of a God: we stand at the 
brink of thought, and know that God is beyond, be- 
cause He must be. That is our inference: but we 
cannot keep the mind fixed upon That which is in- 
ferred.* And yet we wish to carry the inference 
about with us, and apply it all round our lives. 

Now, to recollect having drawn it is not the same 
thing as to draw ik It is not in the same predicament 
with a conclusion in physics, of which the visible veri- 
fication is'present to us every hour or day of our lives. 
At times, when the tension of our higher will is strong- 
est, the inference of a Highest Will is ^ain and again 
more than remembered, it is verified; when we are 
ourselves doing the best^we can, we are afresh made 
sure that there is a Perfect Goodness whose instru- 
ments and children we are. But this is not always ; 
and yet, as our belief in God, to be of any value to us, 
must not be a belief which is dropped or submerged 
for long spaces of time, we have to make, with respect 
to it, an effort such as we have to make with respect 
to no other belief whatever. The nearest approach is 

♦ To keep it so fixed is Nirw&na* The devotee says to himadf, 
“ To-day I think, say, 1000 thoughts. By severe self-discipline 1 
shall manage, to-morrow, to think only 999 ; next year, say 500 a 
day; and so on down to 50 a day; and, at last^ One a day, and for 
ever Ons. But when I can do that, I can think Gk>D.'* 
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in the case of the efforts we have often to make to 
retain our belief in the prevalent goodness of our fel- 
* Iow»creatares. And in both cases, our help lies in the 
same direction — the better we try to be ourselves, the 
more easy we find it to hold fast our belief in goodness 
outside or above ourselves. 

If anybody likes to give the name of Faith U) 
that effort of the will by which, recalling past know- 
ledge and past feeling, we do the difficult duty at 
a time when we cannot realise, up to the brink of 
the Certainty, the path by which we have previously 
ascended to the Certainty — there can be no objection. 
But I can recognise no faculty to be called Faith and 
set above Reason. The Great Certainty we know to 
be there — we have proved it. But it is distinguished 
from all other truths by its tremendous moral rela- 
tions. Not to feel these up to the brink of possibility 
is not to trace the Certainty up to the brink. To do 
this every moment of life would be impossible; it 
would be simple insanity. Consciously and deliber- 
ately, then, we draw a line of memory, half logic, half 
emotion, across the field of our life, and say it shall 
stand for the Great Certainty. Only we say that, not 
because we do not know, but because we do know the 
Certainty for which we say it shall stand. H. H. 
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ERRATA. 

Vol I., p.age ‘21, line 10, for talks, read tables. 

„ page 53, line 20, for in, read by. 

„ page <53, line 15, /)r Dodds’s, read Dodd’s. 

„ page 67, line 12, for why, were you, read why, where were 
you. 

„ page 105, line 9, for Robert, read George. 

„ page 172, line 11, /or aggravation, read “ aggravation.” 


Vol. II., page 45, lino 11, for of xVdam, read in Adam. 

„ page 1 21, lino 6, for truly ])rofound, 7rad “ truly profound.” 
„ page 214, last line, /or re-starting, r«td re-stating. 

„ page 281, last line, for jiersonality, nad personalty. 

„ page 303, line IS, for along whole, read along the whole. 

,, page 357, line 23, for disunification, (!) reaa divarication. 
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rpHE task which has fallen to me of editing certain 
papers of Mr Henry Holbeach, is not an easy 
one, even though for performing it I have, in miscel- 
laneous manuscripts and otherwise, resources which 
are not exhibited to the reader. I feel that some 
notion of the man himself will be a help to the under- 
standing of his writings, and yet I scarcely know where 
to begin, or what to withhold. 

Since the effect of a first glance at a book is so im- 
portant, considered as attractive or deterring to the 
reader, I cannot, perhaps, do better, to begin with, than 
guard Mr Holbeach against a misapprehension to which, 
I fear, he was sometimes exposed. The occasional 
eagerness of his manner may possibly make a few 
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people think him arrogant. But no man was less so. 
Indeed, he is always tender in guarding his phrase- 
ology ; says, ** I think it appears to me,^* and 
so on ; — often in so many words, always by implica- 
tion. This is a fact, lying upon the surface of his 
style. He himself used to say, in justifying others, 
Mr Kuskin among them, “ Eagerness and warmth of 
assertion do not constitute arrogance. It is arrogance 
to write or speak as if the listener or reader was bound 
to think with you ; and nothing else is arrogance. It 
is generally the cklin, complacent writers who arc truly 
egotistic , rarely the impassioned ones.” 

I must candidly say, as a matter of criticism, that 
dogmatism seems to me almost incompatible with the 
accents of hesitation and allowance, which make them- 
selves heard in these coy Discussions ; and I am quite 
sure, as a matter of fact, that no man could possibly 
leave others more free than my friend habitually did. 
Upon your assent he never made any demand what- 
ever ; nor did he understand how such demands could 
be made by others, however softened by that cheerful, 
genial give-and-take which goes so near to beautify 
human intercourse upon ordinary levels. “ I notice,’' 
he to say, ''that a good many people find it 
difficult to offer you friendship or kindness without 
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imposing tacit conditions, and putting you in livery; 
but it is a great pity that this should be so/" 

From the frequent recurrence of certain turns of 
phrase about rights ” in these papers, it must not be 
supposed that there was anything clamorous in the 
tone of the writer s mind. ‘‘ I hate mere advocacy,"" 
he w’ould say : I must keep a pet prejudice or two 
for my soul’s health, and now and then I must indulge 
in a regardless plaidoyer. But not often ; and when 
I do, I take care to give myself and others due notice. 
I know when I am pleading ; and as soon as I have 
done, I say to myself, ' There, that was exercise for 
your muscles ; but remember you were one-sided all 
the while/ 

I should say that a profound self-distrust was at the 
bottom of all Mr Ifolbeach’s ajiparent egotisms. Such 
a man would have so little tact and energy in protect- 
ing liimself in the actual conflicts of life, that he would 
be quite likely to feel, with intense and even agonising 
acuteness, the necessity, which he is always harping 
upon, of definition of Eights, and of a thoroughly 
understood freedom of action. Most people protect 
themselves by mere tact, mingled with good-nature. 
Mr Holbeach had, good-nature ; and one who had 
reason to know used to say, he would give away his 
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head if you *d let him ; ” but he had no more tact than 
a baby. Probably he knew his own secret ; for here 
is a specimen of the sort of speech I have heard him 
make: — ''It is an awkward thing not to be able to 
order the servant to bring in a candle, or to give a 
friend advice, without feeling that you are a tyrant 
and usurper ; and I shall never be comfortable till I 
can get up some of the instinctive self-importance 
which carries others over the heads of the little con- 
flicts of life/’ 

These little conflicts were the especial horror of Mr 
Holbeach. He used to call them brutalities, vulgari- 
ties, and other names uglier than I need quote. He 
would say : — " Competition is brutal. I would at any 
time rather retire from the field than do the trumpery 
little elbowing-work which I see going on all around 
me.’" It is matter of fact, known to me, that he often 
did so retire. "There are two kinds of egotism,’’ 
said he; "there is the egotism of self-assertion by 
conflict with others ; and there is" the egotism of self- 
assertion to one’s own self. I prefer the latter, and 
so avoid being forced by the heats of conflict into 
petty intrigue, or coarse injustice. I do not condemn 
your choice ; but cannot you leave me mine ? ” 

It has been said of Shelley that he would fearlessly 
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have gone and preached monogamy and republicanism 
to the Grand Turk, and when an order came to bow- 
string him, would have exclaimed, in sincerest wonder, 
‘‘Bowstring me! what for?*' My friend Holbeach 
was just such another. Once, when very young in- 
deed, he wrote and circulated in a school an essay 
against that kind of competition for prizes, known as 
“emulation.” He had made up his mind that the 
system was an ignoble one, and he acted in that way 
upon his conviction. The conviction he always re- 
tained ; but later in life he disapproved of his inter- 
ference in that case with what was, he now thought, 
no business of his. Indeed, I never quite understood 
his views upon the subject of Controversial Action and 
Eeaction. But they were very peculiar, and tended to 
keep him out of all aggressive movements and organi- 
sations. 

Mr Matthew Arnold, in one of his essays, has said 
something upon the function of the critical, oi judging 
intellect, which Mr Holbeach very heartily approved, 
and which, following naturally, as it does, in the track 
of my last few paragraphs, I propose to quote for the 
reader's kind attention : — 

“ To act is so easy, as Goethe says ; to think is so 
hard ! It is true that the critic has many temptations 
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to go with the stream, to make one of the party of 
movement; it seems ungracious to refuse when so 
many excellent people consent ; but the critic’s duty is 

t 

to refuse ; or, if resistance is vain, at least to cry with 
Obermann — Ferissons en resistarit ! How is Criti- 
cism to be disinterested? By keeping aloof from 
practice ; by resolutely following the law of its own 
nature, which is to be a free play of the miiul on all 
subjects which it touches ; by steadily refusing to 
lend itself to any of those ulterior, political, practi- 
cal considerations about ideas which plenty of people 
will be sure to attach to them. The notion of the 
free play of the mind upon all subjects being a plea- 
sure in itself, being an object of desire, being an es- 
sential provider of elements without which a nation's 
spirit, whatever compensations it may have for them, 
must, in the long run, die of inanition, hardly enters 
into an Englishman's thoughts. It is noticeable that 
the word curiosity, which in other languages is used 
in a good sense to mean, as a high and fine equality 
of man's nature, just this disinterested love of a free 
play of the mind on all subjects for its own sake; it 
is noticeable, I say, that this word has in our lan- 
guage no sense of the kind; no sense but a rather bad 
and disparaging one. But criticism, real criticism, 
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is essentially the exercise of this very Cjuality ; it obeys 
an instinct, prompting it to try to know the best that 
is known and thought in the world, irrgspectively of 
practice, politics, and everything of the kind, and to 
value knowledge and thought as they approach this 
best, without the intrusion of any other considera- 
tions whatever. This is an instinct for which there 
is, I think, little original sympathy in the practical 
English^ nature. The critic must keep out of the 
region of immediate practice in the political, social, 
humanitarian sphere, if he wants to make a beginning 
for that more free speculative treatment of things, 
which may perhaps one day make its benefits felt 
even in this sphere, but in a natural, and thence 
irresistible, manner. Do what he will, however, the 
critic will still remain exposed to frequent misunder- 
standings, and nowhere more than in this country. 
For here people are particularly indisposed even to 
comprehend, that without this free disinterested treat- 
ment of things truth and the highest culture are out 
of the question.’* 

These fine passages exemplify, much better than I 
could do it, a sort of comment upon literature and 
society which was frequent with Mr lldlbeach, and 
is certainly fatal to any idea of arrogant intent " It 
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is almost impossible, anywhere,'' he would say, either 
in life, or in literature, to get this free play of thought 
allowed. Haifness here, harness there, harness every- 
where! The harnessing is useful where hard, prac- 
tical work has to be done, but it should be possible 
to, interchange ideas, upon neutral platforms, with* 
serene irrespectiveness of these vulgarities." 

This must not be taken as an indication that my 
friend was desirous of affecting any insensibility to 
practical necessities. One who knew him well, said, 
in my hearing, ''Holbeach, with all your idealisms, 
you are the most matter-of-fact man I ever knew, 
and if you were to live with me long, I should shoot 
you for your hard-headedness!" But I think that 
my friend used to feel that good men and women 
were kept unduly apart by the necessities of "har- 
ness,” (of different kinds ;) •and he made a half-play- 
ful attempt to exemplify, in visible fact, the sort of 
neutral platform which appeared to him desirable in 
social intercourse. "Let the honest Bohemians of 
Ideas,” said he, "make little worlds of their own; 
the Bohemians of Ideas are Puritan Bohemians ; and 
why shouldn’t they have a club — the Puritan Bohe- 
mian Club ! ” 

The picture which, at times when he spoke like 
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this, was present to the mind of my friend was, I 
suppose, something like that of the salon or conver- 
sazione , — only realised ‘‘out of society," Not, of 
course, physically out of society, but upon a basis 
of mutual understanding which set consciencp free 
from the restraints of the mutual exactions made 
plausible, if not necessary, by “harness" An attempt 
was actually made to found a Puritan Bohemian Club, 
— a loosely-jointed sort of association which had a 
very small solid nucleus, and very large skirts of 
nebulosity. There was a parent club ; and there 
were branches. There was such a thing as member- 
ship; but nobody knew who the members w^re, or 
how many there wei'e of them. “Let us meet at 
each other’s houses," said the Founder, “and let us 
keep no books of record — or if we do, let us keep 
them incorrectly.'' 

The essential condition of membership was under- 
stood to be, that the person seeking admission should 
have some point of conscience upon which he and the 
majority of outsiders did not concur in opinion, and 
should profess to be prepared to stand, at all risks, by 
that point of conscience. This made the Puritan, — 
namely, the honest point of conscience. Then the 
antagonism of idea made the Bohemian. It was a 
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rule of the Club that not even the most intimately 
known members were bound to recognise each other 
in “ society,” except under the usual conditions. The 
members were all enrolled under names assumed for 
purposes of independent association, and those only, — 
club purposes in fact. Then there were Open Even- 
ings, when the Club was understood to be at home 
to all the world, whether members or not. An ex- 
traordinary sort of metaphysical masked ball, — widely 
diverse people, from the four winds, meeting together 
under all manner of assumed names, with no very 
definable understanding except that they were not to 
steal the spoons or make themselves disagreeable. 
On an open evening at the Club, you might chance 
to meet Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, M. Proudhon, 
M. Pierre Leroux, Herr Pastor Schleiermacher, Mr 
John Milton, Mr John Locke, Mr Thomas Hobbes, 
M. Auguste Comte, Madame George Sand, General 
Garibaldi, and — nobody knows whom besides. On 
one occasion a spoon was stolen, and there was con- 
siderable excitement upon the subject. It was im- 
mediately said that the enterprise had stultified itself ; 
and the excitement was not allayed until Mr Holbeach 
confessed to having stcfen the spoon himself, as an 
argumentative experiment,” said he; ‘"for if nature 
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is to be questioned, according to Brcon, why not 
human nature?'* This was, perhaps, cogent; but 
my friend had a narrow escape of being given into 
custody. 

It is for a good reason that I have said this much 
about the Puritan Bohemian Club ; for it was at one 
of its meetings that I first made the acquaintance of 
Mr Holbeach. The acquaintance, begim under favour- 
able auspices, rapidly ripened into a very intimate 
friendship, and I am thus enabled to offer an account 
of the man, which, however meagre, will help to make 
his writings more intelligible. 

One of the first things I ever heard Mr Holbeach 
say was, ‘^If I had a large fortune, I would spend 
half of it in building model houses for poor people, 
and half in stultifying Acts of Parliament that attempt 
impossible interferences with private conduct.” Of 
course this was random talk, but it was characteristic 
enough. The first thing that struck me about him 
was the dislike he had to force. I could not conceive 
him bringing an action, or giving a man in charge, or 
doing a score of things which come into the ordinary 
routine of citizenship. At bottom he was quite sane 
and quite practical on all such matters, and never 
meddled, except in the way of free criticism;” but 
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that criticism always leaned to the resisting side. 
It was his hatred of the idea of applying force that 
made him so anxious to have rights defined. I sup- 
pose all he means is this — *'In order that we may 
have no quarrelling, let us know the minimum; the 
thing we may in justice insist upon if a diflBculty 
should arise." His dread of a quarrel was extreme, 
inexpressible. I believe he would have escaped into 
another planet, if he could, to avoid an angry face. 
Yet, I must add that, allowance being made for 
infirmity of sudden passion, I believe it would have 
been impossible to terrify him into wrong-doing. It 
is my faith that he was, upon any point of con- 
science, quite capable of resisting a world in arms, even 
though he stood utterly alone. His chief dread, he 
told me, was of such physical pain as involved lacera- 
tion or rending ; but his religious training had made 
him familiar, from almost infancy, with the idea of 
sufiering for truth’s sake. '^One of my first recol- 
lections," he once said to me, ''is of crying bitterly 
at a sermon about being crucified to the world. I 
took it all at the foot of the letter, and, not unnatur- 
ally, wept at the idea of being tortured, though I felt 
that I had nothing to do hut be crucified if that was 
my duty.” 
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This brings me once to the subject of the Puritan 
breeding of Mr Holbeach, which was, as I gather, of 
the most pronounced and unrelaxing kind. I should 
say that, though on the whole, perhaps, beneficent, its 
influence on my friend had been far from exclusively 
so. It is hard to say, — I scarcely know, — ^but pro- 
bably most of my readers would decide that he had, 
even when I knew him, a conscience too eager to 
accept responsibility. Many of us feel uneasy at 
passing a crossing-sweeper without giving him a coin, 
but if my friend had not got a coin in his pocket, he 
would apologise, and promise one. This was all very 
well, and was certainly done in simplicity of heart ; 
but such a promise would be a burthen upon the 
mind, and the keeping of it might entail undue 
fatigue of body, which would lead to the neglect of 
something more important. It would •not be easy, 
perhaps, to describe his conscience better than by 
saying it was over-eager; and he himself attributed 
this to the Puritan breeding, falling upon such a cha- 
racter as his. 

But here is another little anecdote of his childhood. 
In a certain chapel little Henry, one Sunday, managed 
to ‘twiddle’' or fumble oflP one of the knots or tassels 
of the cushion that covered the seat in the pew. 
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Horror-stricken at the crime, he carried off the knot 
or button, and hid it away somewhere. But his 
conscience made him wretched. That button, small 
matter as it was, was yet property, and he felt he w’as 
bound to confess his crime and give it up. At last, 
after much self-torture, he one day burst into tears 
at his mother’s knee, and told her he had a sin for 
which to ask forgiveness of God. When, with great 
effort, he had told his mother all, she, poor soul, 
burst out laughing; but still, seeing that the little 
fellow's heart was really touched, she listened patiently 
to his sorrows, and promised to obtain his pardon 
from the minister. Nor would Harry go to chapel 
again on ordinance-Sabbath,” (it was a great act of 
self-denial on his part to absent himself,) until he 
received assurance of pardon in the shape of a gift 
from the minister. The gift was a pomegranate ; and 
Harry was taken up from bed, at nine o'clock in 
the evening, to receive it. Such was his joy that he 
first of all read a chapter in a Bible which lie alwaj-s 
had under his pillow, and — then had a game at nine- 
pins on a tea-tray placed upon the bed for him ! 
This gives me some idea how very young he was at 

the time; but he told me he perfectly remembered an 

■‘'"S' 

ink-blot, like a note of admiration, (!) just under the 
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wprd “extol/' somewhere in the Psalms, where he 
read on that night. 

There is another little story, more to his credit 
than the foregoing, perhaps, and equally illustrative 
of an over-eager conscience. One day he was out 
of doors flinging stones with other children. At last 
a window was broken, and the boy that flung the 
stone was seized and reprimanded, the remainder of 
the troop running away, and among them Harry. 
But this would not do for him ; and the next day 
he went straight to the man whose window had been 
broken, and said, “ Sir, I did not throw the stone that 
broke your window, but I was one of the boys that 
were setting a bad example.'' 

At the time this occurred, little Harry was not 
seven years old. But there are, as it appears to me, 
good reasons for my mentioning trifles of the kind in 
the opening of my present task. One of them is, 
that they really tend to throw some light upoii the 
methods of my friend's mind. He often appears to 
embarrass his own course of thought by his almost 
fanatical way of allowing the utmost that he can to 
his opponent. His use of parenthetic and qualifying 
words is surely excessive ; but such anecdotes as the 
above will help the reader to understand that Mr 
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Holbeach had really an eager desire to be just : which, 
perhaps, often frustrates itself. He would say — 
** When I do or say anything unusual in the breadth 
of its allowance, people either totally mistake my 
meaning, or else they think I have what they call a 
motive. Anyhow, they don't understand." He used 
to pride himself,- if it can fairly be said that he was 
proud, upon his capacity of stating an opponent's 
case for him. “ You need not draw out the argu- 
ment; I can do it for you!" I once asked him if 
he had read Barclay's Apology for the Quakers.” 
He answered, No ; but I will discuss it, if you like, 
in such a way that you shall believe I have read it 1” 
This was half fun, but the other half was quite 
serious. 

Shortly after I first met him an accident confirmed our 
acquaintance, I was in the chair at a place where he 
was lecturing. It was the custom of that place tlhat a 
vote of thanks should be given to the speaker of the 
evening. I deliberately broke through the custom, in 
perfect reliance upon Mr Holbeach. STy reliance was 
not misplaced ; he quite understood h% and heartily 
thanked me. Praise and blame, he used to say, 
are welcome when they arrive informally and spon- 
taneously. But the man who can submit to a vote of 
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^ thanks wouldt^^press you to take half a eup more at 
ieaT' Here again, he was, at bottom, quite sane and 
practical, and willingly entered into all little matters 
of compliment and civility, when the level of the in- 
tercourse presupposed the need for them ; but, praise 
being often as unjust as blame, h^ liked: to have it 
indefinite and informal when he ooul^ 

Thus, my course of conduct 4pon the vote of 
thanks question pleased him, and* brought us closer 
together, so that, by degrees I came to know a good 
deal of him. I gather, from a comparison of his 
papers with things said by him which I remember, 
that he attributed some of his shyness, and his prefer- 
ence for remote and independent lines of action, to his 
Puritan breeding. One of my very earliest recollec- 
tions,’' he would say, “ is of kneeling down in a 
darkened room while my mother prayed aloud. In 
the morning, at noon, and again at night, that was her 
custom, and the habit of engaging in devout exeicises 
three times a day has never left -me ; is a habit which 
no preoccup^ion ever breaks through. Wheu I was 
a little boy,^U had upon me a deeply solemnising influ- 
ence of a kind. The eflect upon my mind 

did not cease with the hour, ; As I was such a medi- 
tative little fellow,’ my whole day used to be serious — 
Vpli| I. # 
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the devout mood never having time to subside.. Con- 
sequently, I had really little desire for childish sports 
. — ^which was bad for me in soul and body too. But, 
besides that, I have a recollection which is even Aor- 
Hhly vivid of the pain which other boys used to cause 
me when I played with them, Jind entered into their 
little designs ; as I did, in spite of being much dis- 
couraged from playing. They did not seem to me 
/air, and I used to be always telling them so. Boys 
are, of course, like men. They want to harness you ; 
make you join in all their injustices ; and, in a word, 
be instrumental to their ends. In return they are 
ready enough to be instrumental to yours, if they 
understand them, or if you happen to have any. But 
I was never easy, and never shall be easy, in this sort 
of implied compact ; which always runs into tyrannies, 
falsehoods, and •revenges. It is thus that the business 
of the world (as it is called) is got through, and I have 
nothing to say about it, except that I am unfit for it. 
Finding that the unfitness shuts me out of a great 
many sources of pleasure, and means of communicat- 
ing pleasure, I have tried hard to overcome vriiat I 
have sometimes supposed to be my own defect. But 
the trial has always ended in vexation not only for 
myself, but for others.” 
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In all this, I think my friend allowed far too little 
for the restraining effects of a naturally capacious 
physique^ made more capricious still by the asceticisms 
of his studious years. He was quite aware that he 
was deficient in the faculty of elastic resistance which 
is so common and so helpful ; and he was of opinion 
that such a training as he had received when young 
was highly calculated to stifle any germs of such a 
faculty, that might have shown themselves in his boy- 
hood. Unless when I play the humorist,” he would 
say, there is no elastic resistance about me. It was 
the misfortune of my first years that all that was 
strong in me necessarily took the shape of 7^evolt, and 
thus I acquired cantankerous habits of mind in the 
mere struggle to be something like other children. 
As for my adolescence, who could describe it? who 
could describe my earliest manhood ? * I was as unfit 
for actual life as if I had walked straight out of fairy-»^' 
land into Holborn. The image is not too strong ; it 
is not strong enough.” 

Omitting a passage or two, strictly personal, in re- 
spect ' to which the memoranda before me supplemeni 
my recollections of what he used to say^ Uthink I will 
here allow my friend to continue in his own words : — 

I wish to be true to my own principles. ; I stand 
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for a non-interfering criticism, and justice all round. 
So I do not blame any one ; certainly not Puritanism, 
i^t so happened, indeed, that my nurture did not, as 
I believe, suit me ; but another kind of nurture might 
have suited me worse ; and, in any case, I shall be 
loyal to my nest. If I am forced to be a partisan, I 
will always take the Puritan side against its enemies ; 
and I have to declare, that in the Puritan camp I have 
been allowed to speak more of the truth than in any 
other camp whatsoever. The Puritan conscience is 
stronger and greater than the Puritan intolerance, and, 
somehow, works itself free of much that clogs' it. So 
great is the force of a pure intent. Yet, such was the 
effect of the Puritan breeding upon myself, that I had to 
get at my manliness by struggles in which I lost a good 
deal of blood, — it had been packed so far down in my 
life’s viaticum, under such a heap of false impressions ! 
Truths which to others are, from the first, common as 
stones in the street, came to me by the cataclysmic 
method. 

“ These things are not sentiment ; they are stubborn 
fact. When her mad freak after the wedding was 
over. Undine, wiping away her tears, and looking 
earnestly at the priest said, ‘ There must be something 
lovely, but at the same time something most awful. 
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about a soul In the name of God, h<dy man, were it 
not better that we never shared a gift so mysterious ? 
Already its approaching image overshadows me wit^f 
anguish and mourning/ Well do I remember when 
the ‘approaching image," not, indeed, of a soul, but 
of the fresh influences that were to make me almost 
as much another person as Undine after the wedding, 
‘ overshadowed me with anguish and mourning/ The 
world’s psychological statist has yet to be born. When 
he appears and makes out his talks, we shall, no 
doubt, be able to calculate a man’s life-battles before- 
hand for him as easily as we can now calculate an 
occultation or an eclipse. But in the meantime, we 
must each go his own way, and take his own chance. 
The time came, however, when I saw, at one flash, 
from the highest turret to the lowest keep of life. In 
that hour it was given to me to know what I had 
been, what I might have been, and what it remained 
for me to seek to be. It was an hour, not of pride, but 
of deep humiliation. Yet I felt that I had stretched 
out my hand, and received a talisman, and, wander or 
not wander, I have never let it go.” 

As there was really nothing highflown about Mr 
Holbeach, I suppose this “talisman’^ means trust, 
founded upon an all-embracing view of life ; such as 
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was not possible to him until some of the hindrances 
which he attributes to his early culture were cleared 
away. 

Of his general culture I will say but little. So far 
as emotional experience goes, he had, I think, been 
carried the whole of the ordinary human round, but 
with (in one or two particulars) extraordinary force. 
He had in that way nothing to learn in hind. “ Love 
of God!"' exclaims some sce23tic. “How would you 
feel about the love of God if you were in the embrace 
of a boa-constrictor?” It is a horrible question ; and 
my friend used to feel, with humility and anguish, his 
own unfitness to encounter certain forms of pain ; but 
such questions did not, I feel sure, shake his mind. 
“Others can bear up under rack and thumbscrew,” 
said he, “ if I cannot. But my own little cai)acity of 
endurance is a divine spark too; and, I believe, seek- 
ing help in heaven and in earth for my unbelief.” 

Of general knowledge of men and life Mr Holbeach 
had, I should think, as much as could well fall to the 
lot of a half-valetudinarian student. His own posi- 
tion, and, indeed, his history, seem to me to have been 
rather favourable for general observation ; and, at the 
time I knew him, he declined nothing that was honest 
and decent. The “ common people ” he was well ac- 
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quainted with. Places of public resort he was very 
fond of. ""A massive wave of igmipathy,” he would 
say, “ is delightful. When I was younger my know- 
ledge of this wonderful world was confined to what I 
could guess from books. If it had not been for ‘ Gil 
Bias,' which showed me something of average human 
nature, I should have perished from not understanding 
life at all. Now I know w'hat it is, I like to take 
in human sympathy in large draughts, — a great gulp 
at a time, — such as you get from an excited crowd." 

Of my friend's culture in other particulars, each 
reader of the book will judge for himself. It remains 
for me to explain how the task of editing the papers 
of Mr Holbeach comes to be confided to me. 

One of the institutions of the P. B. Club was a 
certain letter-box called, after Steele, I believe, the 
Lion's Mouth. Into this box were dropped com- 
munications of the most extraordinary kind — ^letters 
from and to all manner of men, women, children, and 
ghosts, which were from time to time taken out, and 
read at our meetings. It was especially a receptacle 
for the communications of members to each other as 
members. One day I found in the Lion's Mouth a 
letter addressed to me, in which Mr Holbeach told 
me that he was suddenly called to a new sphere of 
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activity, wLich would, for some time, as effectually 
cut him off from old paths as if he had gone to the 
'‘remote Bermudas, unespied.*' But he had some 
papers which he desired should be edited and printed 
by a dispassionate friend ; and he wished me to under- 
take the task, leaving me absolutely free to say what- 
ever pleased me about him or his paper, and to make 
just the arrangement or selection I pleased. 

“ One of the great heroic Napiers,” said ray friend, 
"I think it was Sir Charles, was dining with his 
family in hugger-mugger fashion, in a house that was 
for some domestic reason out of order. A visitor 
knocked at the door, and asked for him. ‘Not at 
home,* said the servant, obeying orders. ‘ Why,' 
answered the rude visitor, ‘I saw him through the 
window-blind!' Napier, overhearing this, put his 
head out at the door, and said, ‘ I tell you, sir, I am 
not at home !' The moral," continued Holbeach, “ is 
this, that, for some time forward, I am not at home 
for the ordinary purposes of life ; but as I wish my 
papers to be printed, I put you as nearly as possible 
in the place of another self, and charge you with the 
task of editing them.” 

In going over the papers of Mr Holbeach, I came 
to the conclusion that injustice would be done to the 
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discussions which they contain, if no attempt, ^uch as 
I have now begun, were made to accompany them 
with a narrative sketch, or servir-pour-memmre of 
the writer. Amongst the papers now published will 
be found a study of an obscure nonconfoimist colony. 
I gather that my friend's first lot in life w^as cast 
among some good people, who formed a transplanted 
"" branch of this colony. He appears to think half the 
energy of his most vivid years was wasted in the 
hazardous struggle to make real to himself the world 
as it existed outside the colony, when he found him- 
self forced to enter that world. No doubt, a shy, 
imaginative person must have sufiered something, and 
blundered somewhat ; but after all, effort is discipline, 
unless it be too violent. Very violent, however, must 
have been the effort which could at all reconcile life 
and duty as they seem, from the study ” in question, 
to have first shown themselves to ray friend, with life 
and duty as they finally took shape before his eyes. 
The results of the effort, so far as an arduous life 
seems to have permitted him to exhibit them, are 
before us. 

I call the attention of the reader to the first study 
or two, as supplying a useful key. A German gentle- 
man assures me he perceives my firiend's struggles 
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began with a revolt from a kind of life which aimed 
at the Eight without aiming at the Beautiful. For 
my part I will not venture on metaphysics ; but there 
seems sense in that ; and, of course, every man must 
have some point of departure when he strikes out, as 
each of us must, a path of his own, (since no man 
can walk in another’s.) Mr Holbeach would, I think, 
agree with the German gentleman, and would say, 
“The nobleness and the beauty are facts. Your 
scheme of things must not only have room for them, 
it must be such a scheme as could be inferred from 
the nobleness and the beauty. There is no isolated 
truth: it is all dovetailing. One bone of the great 
universal creature is enough for the sincere student. 
He can construct it wholly from that fragment. Break 
up the great puzzle as often as you like, it can still be 
hypothetically put together again. Once really Jfcnow;, 
by waiting on the truth, the piece that you hold in 
your hand, you can then discover exactly what pieces 
are missing.” 

It will be observed that Mr Holbeach does not go 
beyond saying, you can tell what pieces are mis.sing. 
He does not add that unaided human nature can 
supply all the blanka I feel that particular attention 
should be paid (by any one who thinks him worth 
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reading at all) to what he does not say ; for I notice 
a constant effort on his part to allow the very utmost 
possible to the other side of an argument; and, whatever 
the argument may be, never to travel^ as lawyers say, 
ultra vires. For a brief summary or expository Index 
to these Discussions, I refer the reader to my own 
Last Words, at the end of the second volume. In the 
meanwhile, I simply classify the papers before me as 
(1.) Studies i)i Life, Literature, and Philosophy; 
and (IL) Controversial Letters, 

I w’ould, once again, request that Mr Holbeach may 
not be misjudged in respect to any of his rapid, over- 
idiomatic passages. I have endeavoured to write with 
cautious reserve of so near a friend, (for near he is ;) 
but upon one point I will be decided and unreserved. 
My friend, I repeat it, had no dogmatism, no arro- 
gance, no controversial untenderness. I seek,” said 
''he, ‘'to pass my life in the shadow of other men'^ 
goodness and greatness ; always maintaining, for others 
as well as myself, the Inviolability of Conviction.” The 
most “ cantankerous ” things, he says, may easily be 
rendered into the dialect of the poet-critic, whose' 
words I have already quoted. “There is a want,” 
says Mr Holbeach, for so I read him, “ of an inde- 
pendent and disinterested sphere of mutual criticism 
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iu life and in literature. Let us try and exemplify the 
possibility of supplying the want. Nothing is of any 
value to which practice cannot be adjusted ; but prac- 
tical necessities, if we set up no breakwater of thought, 
will eat the soul out of things, just as the sea washes 
away the land.” 

Our little Club of Puritan Bohemians is, I have 
already observed, an attempt to create a neutral plat- 
form for disinterested criticism but of that I have 
spoken enough for the present. Mr Holbeach pro- 
poses, at a future time, to publish extracts from its 
Proceedings, and Sketches of Some of the Members ; 
but, of course, the design is as uncertain as other 
human things. In the meanwhile I have to apologise 
for this introductory notice, which, from my desire to 
be simply explanatory and truthful, has, I fear, proved 
coldly meagre : but I could not venture to warm the 
page with a single sentence of either praise or blame. 



STUDIES IN LIFE, LITERATURE, AND 


PHILOSOPHY. 




I. 


A STUDY OF AN OBSCURE PURITAN 

COLONY. 

* 

rpHERE is, I believe, in the fen district, a place 
called Graveley on the map; but that is not 
the Graveley of which I am now about to speak as 
having sheltered for many years an obscure Puritan- 
Arian colony which sent off, to London and elsewhere, 
branches that had sap in them, and that took root, 
and grew, and flourished, and sheltered in their turn 
a good deal that was worthy of protection, and is not 
unknown to the religious thought and life of modern 
times. 

There were two Graveleys, Graveley Magna and 
Graveley Parva. If I might so far forget the dignity 
of history as to parody the immortal observation of 
the negro about the two dogs, Caesar and Pompey, 
I should observe that Great Graveley and Little 
Graveley were very much alike, especially Little 
Graveley. They are separately named in the county 
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map which is hung up in the parlour of " 15l6 Bing 
of Bells,” at the market town; but a drive through 
the district would not disclose to a hasty observer 
the individualities of the two places. He would 
merely receive general impressions of arable land, 
pasture land, clouds of plovers, flights of rooks, 
clumps of trees on hill-tops, squat gray churches, 
looking as if it wouffi be impossible to stand upright 
in them, large houses of anomalous outline, turning 
up at corners of lanes quite unexpectedly, and wind- 
mills enough to amuse a regiment of Quixotes. To 
these items might be added a few straggling columns 
of smoke, one or two cottages, an old woman with 
spectacles, and a shock-headed child at a gate, with 
mottled and straddling legs. I ought not to forget 
the dikes, in which people were now and then 
drowned ; the frequent willows, and the scarcely less 
frequent elder-trees, out of whose scooped branches 
I had large popguns made, with which I used to go 
out to hunt badgers and field-mice. 

At Graveley Magna was the parish or district 
church; and also the Great Meeting: at Graveley 
Parva the Little Meeting. At the Great Meeting 
they were orthodox Trinitarian dissenters, but scarcely 
Puritans, in the strong sense. At the Little Meeting 
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tbey were Faritans indeed. It would be impossible 
to iexa^erate the strictness of their religious regimen, 
or the "extent to which their lives were gripped, 
tightened, and hardened by dogma. Very juvenile, 
indeed, are my recoHections of these Graveleyans ; 
but I feel quite justified in saying that nowhere have 
I been witness of a religious life so intense and so 
extrusive as that which was quiefly taken for panted 
among these good people. They knew nothing of a 
diffusive philanthropy, and were very clannish. The 
social life of the little commimity was, doubtless, much 
concentrated, as well as confined, by the fact that its 
creed was so very exceptional. Briefly, the Little Meet- 
ingers at Graveley were “high” Calvinistic Arians. 

Party feeling, as it is called, ran high in Graveley, 
especially in Little Graveley. I say as it is called, 
because there was a time when what now takes that 
name would have been called everywhere, as it still 
is in some places, by the name of conscience. Dis- 
senters thought of the Establishment with literal 
horror, and spoke of it as the Scarlet Woman, the 
abomination of desolation, the destroyer of souls. 
They had some excuse for disliking it as it was 
presented to their, own notice by the clergyman 

of the place, an old man, who preached a clumsy 
VOL. I. C 
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xaixttire of Blair and Paley» and one of the most 
horribly grotesque sinners I ever heard of. He used 
to *^spud” thistles on the way to and from his church 
on Sundays. He lived on snared game and water- 
gruel, and never gave a penny to the poor, though he 
was reputed to be very rich, and to have large estates 
somewhere or other. His housekeeper, — a fat, good- 
tempered widow of fifty, dropped down into that comer 
nobody knew how, — ^was as much afraid of him as it 
was in her nature to be afraid of anything. He used to 
lock himself in, and mutter and talk, for hours, in the 
darkest and coldest nights, without candle or fire ; and, 
by way of anticipating deprecation or interference, 
would say, now and then, — "You mustn’t take any 
notice, ma’am, if you hear a noise, any time, do you 
hear? because it’s only me and the Old ’Un having 
a tussle, do you hear?” — to which she would reply, 
adjusting the sandy wig which she wore with cheerful 
unconsciousness, — 

“ I don’t know anything about Old ’Tins, sir, and 
wouldn’t have "em at a gift” Then, as her master 
withdrew, she would begin her one song, — 

" There was an old couple, and they was poor, 

Fa la, fa la, fa la, fa lay ! 

They lived in a house, and it had hut one door. 

Fa la 
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which would pr<d)ably be interrupted by the reverend 
gentleman, — 

“ Won’t you hold your tongue, ma’am ? That ’s one 
of your Meeting hymns, I know! But you shan’t 
blaspheme Church and King under my roof, d — dash 
it ! I ’ll set the did ’Un on to you, ma’am ! ” This 
wretched old clerical madman left orders in his will 
that he should be buried upright in his coffin, in 
order that when the Old ’Un came for him he might 
be all the readier to run away ! He was one morning 
found dead and mutilated in the mash-tub, and was 
buried upright, as he had requested. The murderer 
was never discovered. 

At the Little Meeting, the minister was, you will 
guess, a rather crude sort of person. He was a very 
energetic, active man, wiry in frame; bred a shoe- 
maker, self-taught; his heart amply supplied with 
the milk of human kindness, and his creed blazing 
with damnation. Good old creature ! I once sent . 
him a sermon of Chalmers, headed God’s Love 
to all men,” and he returned it with an indignant 
note, in which the doctrine of reprobation ” was not 
in anywise minced or blinked at He was a literary 
man in bis way, fof he had edited a hymn-book, and 
had included what be termed ^'A few Originals.” 
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One couplet of one hymn, supposed to be in praise of 
the Divine perfections, I remember — 

** For there’s no star but what he made, 

Nor herb, nor stone, nor tree, nor blade/* * 

The asterisk was important, because it led you to a 
footnote : — 

• “Of grass” 

He would go up into the pulpit and preach a 
fluent sermon, in which “ Jehovah*s shxdU and 
wiUa!* and the everlasting doom, were so perpetually 
appearing and reappearing, that a superficial listener 
might have thought his heart only a cast-iron muscle 
for pumping up blood into a one-idead brain ; and 
the very next morning, when a poor brother went to 
him for help, he would say, with tears on his 
furrowed old cheeks, “Brother, I would if I could; 
but I lent my watch and seal on Saturday to Brother 
Watkins, who wanted to raise a sovereign.” 

The little Meeting-house at Graveley was a very 
primitive place, indeed, floored with red brick. A 
deacon led the singing, with Bippon and Walker 
(two old-fashioned tune-books then in use among 
Dissenters) before him, and wielded, as a qrmbol of 
office, a hideous instrument called a pitch-pipe ; which 
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had this inconreiuenoe, that if the hand slipped a 
little, the projectible portion of the pitch-pipe ran 
hastily oat, producing, occasionally, that dismal and 
absurd caterwauling which is the result of staggering 
quickly down the whole scale, chromatics and all. 

The chapel had a little octagonal white pulpit sup- 
ported on one pillar, and surmounted by a little octa- 
gonal sounding-board, which was of no particular use, 
1 believe, but had, somehow, an orthodox look about 
it. Underneath the pulpit was the table-pew, with a 
raised desk at the head for the singing-deacon. Be- 
hind the desk, the deacon used to roU his eyes and 
wag his head most abominably, when under the inspi- 
ration of such tunes as “Hampshire,” “Calcutta,” 
“ Wiltshire,” “ Furman,” “ Nativity,” and “ Bolton.” 
This was bad enough; but far worse to a devout 
visitor, who had taste as well as devoutness, was the 
whispering chatter that used to go on between him 
and his little choir of singers in the table-pew a few 
minutes before service. These whispers related to the 
choice of the hymns to be sung, and the choice appeared, 
to my mind, to be made with reference to the tune. 
One young man would whisper, “Come, let us join 
another, “Come, ye that love;” another, “Begone, 
unbelief;” another, “I'm not ashamed,” though for 
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that matter the whole lot of them ought to have 
bemi. 

In musical matters, there was a fierce competition 
carried on between the three choirs at the three places 
of worship. 'At the Church and at the Great Meeting 
there were instruments , — no instruments at the Little 
Meeting. A reason of Puritan severity was alleged 
for this : but I suspect the real reason was, that in 6b 
small a chapel there was no room for anything larger 
than a pitchpipe. Attempts had been made to intro- 
duce a fiddle and a flute, on the plea that God was, 
according to the Psalms, to be praised with harp and 
psalteiy ; but “ that was under the Old Dispensa- 
tion : ” a conclusive argument in Graveley. Still, on 
the occasion of a certain wedding — the wedding of a 
bright, beautiful, brown-eyed woman, whom I never 
saw, though some of her blood is in my veins, and 
manuscripts of hers in my possession, — a wedding 
which excited general enthusiasm in Graveley, because 
riie bride was so handsome and so admired ; the band 
of the church made a desperate attempt to storm the 
prejudices of riie Little Meeting, and play an anthem 
within its walls. If tb^ had done so, it is my belief 
that the audience would hare had to stand outside 
the chapel to hear the music. 
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“Maimed rites” were all that, as a geuenl rale, 
waited npon the weddings of Dissentera in Gravdey ; 
those malcontents only came to church under protest, 
and the wicked old parson gave them as little as he 
could in return for their money. “ Cut it short, Sam,” 
he would say to the clerk, when heretics presented them- 
selves at the altar; and the band never thought of 
offering their services in honour of such occasions, any 
more than the bellringers. But such was the power of 
beauty, intelligence, and social repute in this particular 
case, that the band — I record the fact in honour both 
of a lovely, gifted girl and of human nature — deter- 
mined for once to pocket the imputation of being 
retainers of the Scarlet Woman, and give the lady 
an anthem. Their list not being large, they had 
selected their best — the one which gave the fullest 
scope for hearty and diversified instrumentation, 
though the burden of it was not particularly ap- 
propriate. There was once a Graveleyan who gave 
out, by way of epithalamium, after a profuse wedding 
dinner on a fierce July day, the hymn beginning 

“ Come on, my partners in distreis I ** 

but the words chiefiy distinguishable, amid the noise 
of psaltery, sackbut, shawm, dulcimei^i and bass-viol» 
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when the Graveley band performed (which they often 
did) the anthem in question, were "God is gone up 
witii a merry, merry noise, and the sound of the trump, 
tramp, trump!” The only wind instrument in the 
band being a clarionet, the whole weight of the re- 
sponsibility of giving effect to the iteration of the 
trutapet-note lay with the bass-viol, who suffered 
acutely when the cassocked ruffian who was to perform 
the wedding service forbade the anthem, on the ground 
that musical pearls were not to be cast before noncon- 
forming swine : — 

“ The Old ’Un will come to be married and expect 
an anthem one of these days, I suppose ! They Ve got 
a pitch-pipe at the Meeting ; let ’em have an anthem 
on that, and be thankful they can get married at all ! 
D-d-dang it, sir, do you call yourself a Christian? 
Lock up your cat-gut, and think of your duty to your 
king and your Gawd, as I do !” 

Thus baffled, the bass-viol and bis brethren went to 
the minister of the Little Meeting, and proposed to 
perform this stirring piece of music in the gallery of the 
Meeting on the following Sunday, in honour of the 
wedding. How the minister met this generous offer 
may be inferred from what has gone before. FetheU- 
cally puzzled that so much good music should go a 
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begging — ^the bass-viol at last concluded a negotiation 
with the deacons of the Large Meeting at Great Grave- 
ley, where they were “ not so strict,” and where it was 
positively asserted that they had admitted to church- 
fellowship a man who exposed in his little bookcase a 
copy of “ Clarissa Harlowe,” side by side with John 
Banyap’s “ Grace Abounding,” and not far from 
Brooks’s “Casket of Precious Ointment,” and Su- 
sannah Harrison’s “ Songs in the Night.” In virtue 
of the negotiation referred to, “ God is gone up ” was 
to be sung and played at the Large Meeting the next 
Sunday, for the glory of the marriage of the week; 
and if any good came of it to the quarterly collection 
for chapel expenses, (which, as it happened, was to 
take place on that day,) why the quarterly collection 
would be so much the better off, and the band no 
worse. 

It is difficult for me to make vividly clear to myself 
what manner of place Graveley was on the whole, and 
how the world went on there ; — so remote — so foreign, 
so alien from all that belongs to rmlroads and cheap 
newspapers, does the current of its affairs appear ; so 
steeped in ignorance and stupidity, and so begrimed 
with what is sordid and mean. Nothing but the most 
careful questioning of my child recollections of the 
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traditions of the place, added to a scrutiny of mann- 
scripts almost illegible from age, has put it in my 
power at all to piece together the fragments of fact 
which I now endeavour to connect. The stupidity and 
ignorance to which I have referred are absolutely un- 
representable to the modem mind. I remember hav- 
ing, when a little boy, found my way into a garret in a 
house in Graveley, which was attractive to me for two 
reasons: one, that it was a storehouse for apples 
(which, when the door was fastened, I used to extract 
by means of a stick with a nail standing out laterally 
at the top) ; and the other, that it contained a very old 
trunk full of the strangest odds and ends. From that 
trunk I one day drew out an ancient pair of breeches, 
a yellow piece of wax candle, which had been used at 
the funeral of some royal personage long ago dead ; a 
receipt for a cough, written on the back of a view of 
Colchester Castle ; and a fragment of manuscript con- 
sisting of these words, written in very faded ink : — 

** Three times, all in the dead of night, 

A bell was heard to ring ; 

And, at her window shrieking, thrice, 

The raven flapped his wing ! 

** I hear a voice you cannot heatf 
Which »ay$ I muit not etay ; 

J §u a hand you cannot see, 

Whuk beehom me away / *’ 
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I was given to understand, the venerable Grave- 
leyan lady, to whom I produced my-treasure, that these 
lines (whose author was, I need not say, Mr Tickell) 
were the composition of the wicked old clergyman, and 
had been written by him on the night of the murder ; 
a sort of last speech and confession, — conceived in 
verse as was proper from a scholar such as a clergy- 
man was presumed to be. In the middle of an 
account of the shocking end of the wicked old parson, 
my old-lady friend — who was a fair representative of 
the intelligence of Graveley even so recently as that — 
went off into a discourse on the laws of England con- 
cerning burglars and burglary; and told me, with 
great solemnity, that if a man broke into my house at 
night, I should be guilty of murder, and be banged for 
it, if I shot him without first asking his name three 
distinct times. When I inquired if a certain legal 
gentleman, who had been suspected, was convicted 
of the murder of the clergyman, she informed me — 
not concealing her own belief that he had commit- 
ted it— that he, being “ a young counsellor,” had got 
off through an Alibi. This article I used for a long 
time to spell the name of in my own mind with a 
capital letter; thinking it was something fetish, and 
classifying it with Genie or Obi, (suggestive of “ Three- 
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fingered Jack,’’ whoever he wa&) But;, incredible as it 
may appear, the average Graveleyan intellect, that of 
my old friend into the bargain, did not get beyond 
thinking an Alibi was only a legal quibble — ^a point of 
form relating in some way to time and place ; but per- 
fectly well known by judge, jury, and all the world to 
be a quibble, and in no way a matter of fact and 
justice. For years, I never used to go to bed at night 
without reciting three times, in a deliberate voice, 
'* What 's your name ? ” in case of my being suddenly 
called upon to shoot a burglar. 

After this hint of the average level of Graveleyan 
intelligence, it will not be necessary to analyse the 
Graveleyan code of ethics. It was, substantially, 
about the same as that of any score of men and 
women whom- you may meet in the next thorough- 
fare ; that is to say, it was entirely made by the law 
and custom of the country in which those people’s 
lot had been cast. If a man bad gone down among 
them to preach up a new code of any kind, he would 
have fared uncomfortably, perhapa But the people 
themselves could be conceived as taking quite as 
kindly to one code as anotb«r, supposing them brought 
up in it. In other words, their reasons, any, were 
ex post facto ones, like those of the majority of people 
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ereiywhere. Anything illegal or ont^f-the^way waa 
infamous, because it was ill^al and out-of-the-way; 
and no more questions were asked. In justice to 
Graveley, it must be admitted that this tone of mind 
was not peculiar to that remote and uncultivated dis- 
trict. 1 have read that when it was proposed to abolish 
Fleet marriages, Charles James Fox and others de- 
nounced the proposal in Parliament, as threatening the 
ruin of national morality. 

That the government of a country might be wrong, 
and that conscience had rights as against power, was, 
nevertheless, an idea which found a partial, but sturdy, 
representative in Graveleyan Dissent, — of which some- 
thing has already been said. The religious life of the 
Church at the Little Meeting had neither height nor 
* breadth, nor much beauty of method ; but it was very 
strong, and under its shelter a good many crotchets of 
opinion found time to grow. In so very limited a so- 
ciety, intolerance would have been solitude ; so, how- 
ever intolerant the Little Meeting people were towards 
the Church people, and, in a lesser degree, towards the 
Great Meeting people, they were forced to be liberal in 
their constructions within their own borders. Whether 
a person could, except “ so as by fire,” be saved in the 
Church of England, or with an ‘'Arminian” futh. 
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sucli as was said to be preached at the Great Meeting, 
was perhaps doubtful ; at least it was doubtful in the 
minds of the narrower of the Little Meetingers. But 
a religious body whose own peculiar creed shut them 
out of communion with other churches, — ^for no Arian 
would be admitted to a Tiinitarian Table, — could not 
escape having lessons of practical charity forced upon 
them now and then. 

A 

Besides this, the necessities of daily life laid as 
heavy a hand upon these people as upon the rest of 
us. They, like others, foimd facts too strong for their 
intentions. What confusion of conscience, if any, was 
caused by it, I do not, of course, know; but these 
Christians, in the course of their business as farmers, 
millers, and what not, were constantly force*# into the 
society of worldlings.” It is not to be doubted that 
the strictest member of the Little Meeting^ Church 
sometimes took a social glass,” on market-day, with 
many a man of whom the largest charity could not 
affirm that he was a “changed character;” nay, with 
maiiy a man who could not even be dismissed as sim- 
ply an “ undecided character.” One thing, I am quite 
sure, took place in Graveley, as it does elsewhere, — 
namely, that when anything was to be got out of a 
man, it was found possible to be silent. If you 
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pressed a 6raTele]^n rather lhard aboat his social glass 
with a very indifferent character, who was nevertheless 
a good customer, he would shake his head, assume an 
air of solemnest wisdom, and say, “ Shall not the Judge 
of all the earth do right ? ” Then he would shake his 
pipe a little more decisively, and repel any further 
attempt to draw him out by answering yon in mono- 
sjdlables of the hum and ha kind that meant nothing, 
but might, if you liked, pass for suggestions of the 
deepest wisdom. If silence is golden, Graveley was 
very rich in the precious metal ; for there never was a 
community in which a stolid reserve was more highly 
esteemed and generally practised. All the intelligence 
in the world would only get you a character for being 
“ clever ^nd light,” with the dreadful qualification of 
“ no depth, no solidity.” The Graveleyan oracles were 
all broad in beam, and evasively slow of speech. They 
carried (fif the prizes in conversation, — by not convers- 
ing. All they had to do was to " apply " a text of 
Scripture to the topic in hand, and their fame was 
secure. I know of a Graveleyan wit who maintained 
his intellectual repute to the very last day of bis life, 
upon no better basis than tnat one time, when a young 
man had been preaching at the Little Meeting, the wit 
said, after a cautious silence of an hour or two, “ Let 
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him tany at Jtincho till his beard is grown ” Such a 
masterstroke as this was raough to make any man’s 
fortune as a sage in Qrareley. There is no measmpe. 
whatever for the “depth"” and the “solidity” with 
which the speaker would be credited. 

The sharpness with which the Graveleyan mind dre# 
the line between the “ worldling ” and the “ decided 
character,” is hardly to be represented to the general 
reader at all. The distinction, such as it was, turned 
less upon points of conduct than the average mind 
will understand to be possible ; but I pause to request 
that these good people may not be slandered. It is 
true the folks at the Great Meeting accused them of 
Antinomianism ; but I boldly affirm that I never in 
my life encountered a real Antinomian. The Little 
Meeting believed in Final Perseverance. Whom God 
jores, He loves to the end, and will bring to ifis ever- 
lasting glory in spite of his sins. I^ow, thal^is doc- 
trine ever encouraged any human being in sinning, I 
do not believe. I believe the direct contrary ; and so 
did my friends at the Little Meeting. Hence, though 
they “withdrew” from “baG|pliders,” — ^that is, refused 
to admit them to theJTable tetil they manifested sin- 
cere repentance, — yod never, in Graveley, hmrd a man 
excluded from the “covenant" for single, or even re- 



peff(e4 acts of wrong-doing. Ccmtinnons wrong-doing, 
unaccompanied by contrition, wonld, indeed, have been 
to exclude a man from having even had any “ 
or lot*^ in the "covehant," and for obvious reasons; 
‘but the usual tests of fitness for church-fellowship 
were not moral. • 

' This was perfectly consistent. No human virtue, 
however beautiful, can be accepted of God as a pass- 
port to His kingdom. All amiable and excellent qua- 
lities may be present in a character, and yet the heart 
be unrencwed ; while, on the other band, there may be 
much that is wrong, and yet the soul may have passed 
from death unto life by faith.” Nothing can be clearer 
or more logical than this. So the Little Meeting folks 
judged of a man’s spiritual condition by what he had 
to tell of the Lord’s dealings with him,” and had a 
very poor opinion of people who had no particular 
“ experience ” to relate. 

There were two little tests by which a Graveleyan 
always felt safe in holding fast. If a man said, “ Our 
Saviour,” he was decidedly unregenerate,— a Church- 
man, and not even an enli^tened or converted Church- 
man. “ He must be a worldling,” reasoned these people ; 
**for Christ is not everybody’s Saviour, and yet he says 

own” The phrase, '' Our Saviour,” is not, in fact, in 
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use among Christians of the Evangelicar' schools 
anywhere in England at this present time; and its 
adoption by any one may be taken as a tolerably cer- 
tain sign that he belongs to the Cavalier or Fetichist 
side, Unitarians almost always say " Jesus/' without 
the " Christ.'* Independents commonly speak of “ the 
Saviour,” Other forms are, besides, in current use, — 
for example, our Lord,” The extreme left of Free- 
Churchism usually say, " the Master.^’ ^ 

There was one other symptom which would have 
led a Graveleyan of the Little Meeting to diagnose 
religious “ indecision '' wherever he found it — ^namely, 
the use of the word love in any but a spiritual or 
theologic sense. It was a "romantic” word, and 
smacked of novels, and plays, and ball-rooms. I 
cannot express the real, downright affliction which, 
while yet very young, I suffered from what I saw, 
heard, or guessed of love-matters among the Grave- 
leyans — speaking here of Graveleyans transplanted 
to places like London, as well as of natives dwell- 
ing on the spot. All that did then, and does now, 
to my mind, constitute the very grace, and glory, 
and crown of life, was steadily, though tacitly, ig- 
nored by the Graveleyan mind. I do not think I 
ever did hear the word love used in any but a theo- 
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logical sense by a Graveleyan, man, womau^ or child; 
and I distinctly assert that it took me years to 
overcome a repugnance to its adoption, or rather a 
timid flinching from it, which was traceable to early 
impressions of Graveleyan discipline. In all this, again, 
the Graveleyans were quite logical, so far as intention 
carried them ; of course, nature baulked their inten- 
tions, and serve them right. But they were, after all, 
simply consistent in carrying out a conception which, 
as I gather from what I see and hear in the world 
around me, is almost universally accepted and acted 
upon in the most momentous of human affairs. The 
devout Graveleyan mind looked upon the type married 
pair as two friends who had to keep house together, 
do just as other people did, have their friends to see 
them, flog the children with whatever severity might 
be necessary, and avoid, with particular care, anything 
like bankruptcy, or disreputable associations. The 
essence of the conjugal relation was, I always sup- 
posed, a degrading accident in their eyes. Many and 
many a time have I looked on with an imaginative 
child's disgust at a Graveleyan feeding-time ; but I 
could never have made these pions people understand 
my contempt for the frowsy brutalities they called 
^‘friendly intercourse,” or for their solemn paradise 
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of pork and cabbaga What their *'love” was, I 
never did venture to figure to myself. But I know, 
by eai^ inference, what love must be, if you give 
it an ill name, and shove it away into a drain-pipe. 
To this day I am unable to speak upon the object 
with many devout people. “ The butcher, the baker, 
the candlestick-maker,” — the first man you meet in 
the street, — ^the highly respectable gentleman over the 
way, — these are all bad enough ; but if you put into 
their mouths a special phraseology, they become ten 
thousand times more repulsive. Incredible as it may 
appear, I did once actually "tackle” a Graveleyan 
matron upon the question. I asked her, point-blank, 
how the minister came to many, and whether his wife 
could help hating him 1 Of course, I was very young. 
I got my answer — something contemptuous, which I 
did not then understand, and cannot now repeat. But 
I felt at the time that it was a ahameful thing ; and, 
for many years, could not think of it without an in- 
dignant blush. Lest this should convey a false im- 
pression, I will add, that it was no more than I have 
heard a great many times kince, and no more than the 
enormous majority of people would sanction, — with a 
little improvement upon the phrases emplcyed. The 
Graveleyan matron who said it was aim a very 
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good woman, measured by any of the current stmi^ 
darda 

Of course, nature was, as I have said, too strong for 
the ^Oraveleyans ; and something of grace and sweet- 
ness, Something of the lumen purpureum juventce used 
to slide into their love-matters against their will It 
was, however, a perfectly understood thing that all this 
was “filagree,” “fancy,” “nonsense,” “romantic stuff,” 
and eminently opposed to a “ spiritual ” frame of mind. 
It might be winked at, as toys for children, or jam to 
carry the jalap of life ; but it had no “ solidity.” On no 
act of dishonesty or cruelty have I ever heard such 
vials of Graveleyan wrath poured out as on the poetic 
aspect of attachment between men and women. My 
excellent respectable neighbour spares his wrath, but 
habitually treats it as an “ illusion,” which is nature’s 
trap for her own ends. But why nature should have 
any ends, or whether, without Faith, Love, and Heroism, 
any ends are worth while, is a question which was not 
presupposed in Graveleyans. They played out the 
sordid game of life, like munching kine, and passed it 
on to new generations witBout wondering at all about 
it. They were not without self-consciousness, for tiiey 
regarded this v.yile world ” as only a muddy sort of 
path to another; but then there was nothing to pre- 
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vent a regulated wallowing in the mnA life had no 
recognised beauties or sanctities in those old times 
among those old-fashioned people. Soon after a Grave- 
leyan matron became aware that she was to give a new 
human creature to the world, it was sanitary etiquette 
to be "let blood,” — so that all the world knew be- 
times ; and a young wife had a mob of old dowds 
plaguing her with their accoucheries beforb she had 
fairly adjusted her mind to the situation. 

It has been said that religion may be defined as 
"reverence for the lower.” At least, some degree of 
such reverence is a sine qud non of religious feeling. 
But though I cannot remember the time when I had 
not begun to pray, I cannot, alas ! remember the time 
when I had not begun to find it difficult to respect 
the majority of the people I had to come in contact 
with. 

Of course, all the .severity with which regulative 
conceptions were applied in Graveley could not pre- 
vent love and marriage becoming, at times, as they 
are everywhere, troublesome subjects. Perhaps, for ex- 
ample, a beautiful and defer woman, like the ances- 
tress of mine whom I have already referred to, would 
fell in love, or go near to falling in love, with an 
" undecided character,” — an excellent person, may be, 
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but with no personal “experience” to relate; a man 
whose conversation the deacons would not find edify- 
ing. Many people would scarcely understand all this. 
But the fact is that any “church” like the one of 
which we are now speaking, would excommnuicate a 
girl for marrying a man in whom the pastor and 
deacons could not recognise the “saving change,” 
without Vhich the most spotless and careful liver is 
with them only a candidate for civility, common kind- 
ness, and business intercourse. Such a marriage 
would, in Graveley, have been nothing less than down- 
right “backsliding.” The wife's name would have 
been “ struck off the church books ; ” she would have 
been told that (the final perseverance of the saints 
barring her utter destruction) she would be “saved 
only so as by fire ; ” her friends would all have dropped 
off; she would have been “a stumbling-block” (or 
would have been called one) to the congregation ; her 
mother would have been bewildered ; her father’s gray 
hairs would have gone down to the grave with sorrow ! 

Nor can it be omitted that marriage was in other 
respects a very difiicult topic in Graveley. The Church 
of England was, I have already said, an nbomination 
to Graveleyan Dissent at the Little Meeting. It was 
Babylon, the Scarlet' Woman, the Destroyer of Souls. 
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It l^rinitarian. It had open communion; It 
sprinkled, instead of dipping. It said, “ Our Saviour." 
It permitted “unconverted" people to preach. All 
this they hated. Of course, then, they hated the 
social compulsion which drove them into going to 
church to be married, Esther than have their chil- 
dren christened there, they preferred to run all risks ) 
and “Dr Williams’s Library" in Redcross Street, 
Cripplegate, London, (an institution which no lunger 
exists, I suppose, now that the altered law of registra- 
tion meets the purpose for which it was set up,) was 
the place at which the births of little nonconforming 
Christians were recorded for legal purposes. But 
there were not wanting Dissenters of stuff sufficiently 
stem to ask, in addition, a question which Milton 
would not have hesitated about for a moment 
“ Why should Dissenting Christians get married at 
church, if they must stifle their religious convictions 
in order to do so ? Let them remain single until the 
force of opinion compels a change of the law ; or let 
them do as other sects have done — have their own 
marriage rites, dispense with the law, and stand by 
each other in the name of God," 

All this was very painful ; and one of the sugges- 
tions made for softening down the difficulties of the 
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case was, that the functions of “ Ihr Williams’s Lib> 
nay ” should be extended ; that Dissenters should con* 
tract marriages in their own way at their own places 
of worship, and register them in Bodcross Street, just 
as they did the births of their children. Of course, the 
women shrank from this on account of the little ones ; 
and so the proposal never came to anything. 

I was, diyself, probably, registered at Dr Williams’s 
Library, but if so, it did not make a Graveleyan of me. 
I was always considered much too “ light.” That I 
was so fond of poetry was rather a bad sign, coupled 
with the lightness; though poetry was cultivated in 
Graveley. Far worse, however, was a tendency which 
I somehow betrayed, to read and recite dramatic 
dialogue. 

Seriousness was de rigueur in Graveley, even on 
week-days. I used to be told by Graveleyans that 
Jesus Christ, when on earth, was seen to weep, but 
never to smile, — of which I was accustomed, ineffec- 
tually, to challenge the proof. In my habit of repeating 
hymns, in a half whisper to myself, I was constantly 
checked. Children, in Graveley, be it noted, were 
discouraged both from singing hymns and saying 
prayers. If, when they arrived at years of discre- 
tion, they sang hymns or used the language of de- 
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votion in any other way, the responsibility rested with 
them, but' nobody was allowed, without rebuke, to use 
the language of devotion in Graveley, unless he had 
been accredited as a “ changed character.’* In Grave- 
ley, too, you were liable to be challenged in the midst 
of some innocent unconscious enjoyment, with the 
question, “ Could you ask the blessing of the Lord 
upon this?” or, "Would you wish the Lord to ap- 
pear in the clouds, and surprise you doing this?” (for 
besides being Arians, these people were Millenarians.) 
I have seen this in cases where I myself should have 
confounded the questioner by simply replying, " Yes, 
,I should or adding, (if anything,) “ niy Lord would 
justly be wroth with me if He found me thinking at 
all upon such an occasion.” 

I ha|e already said that conversation was seldom 
brisk in Graveley, and that the almost universal pipe 
of tobacco went a long- way towards making up social 
bliss. Let me try and sketch a scene of which I was 
a witness when very, very young indeed. The room is 
full of fat farmer uncles, and very prim aunts. The 
fat uncles are solemnly smoking. The aunts sitting 
erect on their chairs, ruminating like so many old 
cows. Two or three children present are jsretiy miser- 
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able, and suffering agonies of bashfulness. Such talk 
as there is is theological y 

i 

Uncfo JbAn, Yes; we know the Word — “I will 
never leave thee,” — P“jf) 

Unde Benjamin^ “ Nor forsake thee,” — (puff, puff, 

Awni Frances. “ Though painful at present,” 

Aunt' HannaJi. “ 'Twill cease before long.” 

A dead silence now ensues. The children, or some 
of them, have, by the contagion of sympathy, caught 
up the real, ultimate pathos of all this. They quite 
understand that reference to what is “ painful at pre- 
sent;” they know it means temptations; and having^ 
heard so much about the necessity of deep convictions 
of sin before any soul c m go to Christ for salvation, 
they have a vague but deeply distressing j^uspicion 
that they have never yet felt wicked enough. One of 
them will add to his prayer that night a petition that 
he may be made more sensible of his guilt and wretch- 
edness. However, after a good solid block of silence 
has been interposed, some secular topic arises in this 
« conversation.” 

John. Km&\ — (puff, puff) — that boy’s hair is 
very long. 
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Frances. I wonder, sister, you don’t have it cut. 
(J. pause.) 

Hannah. It is bad for the constitution. (J. 
pause.) * 

Benjamin. He’ll soon lose it, I dare say, — {puff, 

John. They always do, — people that have much 
head-knowledge. 

Little Boy, (shaking his mane) Head-knowledge • 
Why, what other knowledge can there be ? 

This sally is followed by so grim and rebuking a 
silence, that the little boy whose hair is too long 
quickly manages to glide out of the room, burning 
with shame all over. Just as he has closed the door, 

•w 

he hears him^lf pleasantly criticised by his uncles and 
aunts. 

Hannah, If you don’t look sharp, sister Kezia, 
you’ll find that boy too much for you. 

John, Perhaps hell grow out of it in time, — 
(puff, puff, puff.) 

And then a solemn silence again. I once heard of 
a couple of brothers in the Fen district, who, thou^ 
living under the same roof, had not exchanged a word 
for fourteen yeara Communication was unavoidable, 
but it was managed indirectly — ^they talked at each 
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other. Whai Tom wanted said to Harry, or Hany to 
Tom, was passed through a colloquial catspaw, and the 
answer would arrive, " per procuration,” in the same 
way. When Tdfai, who was a racketty blade, had 
stayed out a little later than usual, Harry would get 
fidgetty and restless, potter about the room, snuff the 
candles, poke the fire, look at the clock, and talk to 
the walL “ There, bless my soul ! Tom isn’t back yet, 
and it’s just twelve! I never knew him so late as 
that ; yes, I did once though, about ten years ago. 
Hm ! — where can Tom be ? Hm ! — ^well, we ’ll wait till 
half-past, and then, if he isn’t back. Jack must go after 
him. There he is — ^no ! Hm ! — where can Tom be ? ” 
.... Enter Tom, rather bright in the eye, and rather 
“ lax in his gait."’ Silence. Harry subsides into his 
comer, and looks dead into the fire, with his hands on 
his knees. Amicable, but unspeakable, snooze, till the 
last ember dies out, and it is time to go to bed. 

Sometimes this habit of indirect talk led to droll 

consequences. Tom had a pet dog; and one night, 
* 

while a new, and not superfluously intelligent, house- 
boy was laying the tablecloth for supper, Tom played 
with the dog’s ears as it lay in his lap, and delivered 
himself of a monologue like this: — “Yes — yes — 
yes ; Spot ’s a bad dog — a very bad dog ; Spot must 
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be banged to>morrow morning before break&st. Joe 
must hang Spot — ^to-morrow morning — with the rope 
douUe — before breakfast. Yes — hang Spot Bad 
dog. Hang him — ^before breakfast Yes. Hm!” 
The next morning, at breakfast, Spot’s master misses 
him. “ Whew ! whew ! Spot ! Spot ! ” No Spot an- 
swers to the familiar sumjnons. " Joe,” says Tom, 
“where’s Spot?” “Spot, sir?” says Joe, looking 
down his nose, and shaking all over ; “ Spot, sir ? 
You said he was to be hung, sir — before breakfast, 
sk'; and so I hung him, sir, with the rope 'double, 
sir!” 

I cannot say that this pair were true Graveleyans, 
for they used to play at cards ; and one time had a 
corpse, in its cofidn, hauled up on to the communion- 
table to take dummy at whist, (au escapade for which 
they were forced to make themselves scarce ;) but their 
habitual incommunicativeness was scarcely an exagge- 
ration of the sort of thing which would obtain you a 
character for “solidity” in Graveley. 

Yet, in this little community, there was soniething 
like intellectual life. The people at the Little Meeting, 
being Calvinistic Arians, must be presumed to have 
thought a little ; for their creed was, I need not repeat, 
in the highest d^ree exceptional Being kept contro- 
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rersially on the defenaive, their wits were sharpened 
by frequent conflict, and a good deal of theolc^ical 
squibbing, in which Trinitarians yrete charged with 
worshipping a false god, (with a small g, which made, 
the satire,) went on in Graveley. Besides this, how- 
ever, under the shadow of rdigious principle, and in 
warm nooks where, in spilje of “church order,” the 
afiections insisted upon taking on rainbow colours, it 
appears that seeds of thought and imagination some- 
times took root and grew. I believe Chillipgworth is 
one of tSbe classics of the Graveleyan creed. I am 
sure Milton i^ and his name was cherished and his 
writings read in Graveley. Other books, recognised 
as readable by “ decided ” characters, were Young’s 
“ Night Thoughts,” Dr. Dodds’s “ Prison Thoughts,” 
and Susannah Harrison's “ Songs in the Night.” 
The Graveleyan beauty whom I have mentioned, 
and who was received into the “ best society,” 
Church as well as Dissent, for many miles around, 
on the strength of her handsome face and radiant 
wit, must have known of other books, and no doubt 
read them; and she appears to have set the literary 
feshions in Graveley. In some of the circles to wMch 
she was admitted, I have no doubt vers de socUtS 
were a common amusement; and certainly versifica- 
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tioa cheap in Qtaveley. . liifes ” on thta, and 

* 

f Lines” <ni that, were common enongh among .Grava^ 
leyans. ■ • 

It is a xemai^bleinstance of good taste on the part 

f 

of these sweet singers of Q«aveley that, unlike the 
reckless Hiram Adolphus Hawkins, who spoke blank 
verse in bosom of his family^ they usually abstained 
fnonxr blank yersey- and clung to rfiyme^ Whenever 
anything so difficult as unrhymed verse was attempted, 
the pi^e ” — " piece ” was Graveleyan for poem — ^was 
wolejs^ headed vith the words, “ TFroic in Blank- 
Verse.” This was either to call thie attention of the 
reader to the audacity qf t^e fight, or else to save him 
from disappointment when he should get a few lines 
ahead, and discover that there was no jingle. If the 
composition was esteemed successful, the poet-lbe-^ 
cape forthwith a marked man or woman, and was 
liabloitq be appealed to for a decision the next^time 
any question arose on a point of grammar, or the dis- 
tances of the heavenly bodies from each other. I be- 
.heve Giareleyans considered poetry, grammar, and 
astronomy .covered the w;hoIe circla of human attain- 
ments. Bnt the felicitous individual who had {HK)- 
duced a poem had to snoedmb to the laws of compen- 
sation ordinary mortals ; for what he gained ^ 




in^Ambly it practical 
and, if a was considared to on tho road 

rain in an' agibrian point of TieW. Evtiytliing be di^ 
on his farm was dubions ; an4^ }ye,^aid. not look 
thongbtfal in eompanyjelthont oan^ng titte^^ among 
the girls,, (girls did titter in Graveley, though tittering 
was thought much more unworthy of immorta! crea- 
tures than a surfeit of bacon and greens,) and settjpg 
afloat whispers of “ moon-rattog ” and , “ star-gazing 
among the practical and ** solid*' peopled If the blank- 
versifier and culprit was a lady, her chases were sub- 
jected to the most trenchant criticism allowed by the 
Gmvelcyan code of etiquette, and the heels of her own 
and her children's stoclanga, (supposing she had chil- 
^dren,) were inspected u'ith much vigilance by visiting 
^makons. J do not know if I should be right in trying 
to account' for the superlative estimation in which 
blank ve'rse was held in Gravpley, by supposing that 
the Graveleyans had made the discovery which others, 
both more and less cultivated, have ofjen made be- 
sides — namely, that though to a neophyte the trick of^ 
rhyming appears something very profound and mys^* 
terious indeed, the jingle of his bells really stimulates 
Pegasus to new paces — ^that^the sound so frequently 

helps the sense, as to compensate yonlbr lb# trouble 
VQIi. I. ^ ' K 
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you may now and then have in finding un amiably- 
disposed mate for a word like parallelopipedon ; that, 
consequently, there is presumably more of the pure 
Afflatus where there is no .rhyme, supposing the work 
to be creditably turned out I should rather be in- 
clined to think that our friends had some perception of 
the arduousness of writing in blank verse; but that 
their veneration for the art rested mainly upon the 
fact that the unrhymed heroic measure ♦had been 
adopted by those great poets, Milton, Young, and Dr 
Dodd. 

But I cannot help fancying that in Graveley Magna, 
the circle of poetic acquirement must have been wider, 
for I have a faint recollection of once hearing a girl 
in her teens trotted ouli by a London visitor in this 

I should think you would like poetry, Miss So- 
and-so ? Have you read much ? ” 

have read the * Farmer’s Boy/ sir.” 

"And there is some poetry in the * Pleasing Instruc- 
tor/ my dear,” interposes t^e young lady's mamma. 

"0 yes, mal— I forgot, ‘Colin and Lucy' by Mr 
iRckell, and ‘Hymn to Adversity* by Air Gray, and 
‘Vital Spark/ and ‘Father of all,* and ‘The Spacfeus 
FirmamenV and ‘ The Curfew.Tolk* ** 
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I think I have just heard of a real Gravelejan who 
otice quoted Shakespeare ; but I regard the anecdote 
as apocryphal, more especially as I know the popular 
horror of anything dramatic was so excessive that the 
, act of Milton having written “ Comus ^ and Stimson 
Agonistes ” was often mentioned to his discredit ; and 
only the enormous prestige of his name, and, perhaps, 
the fact that he had been an Arian, '"carried off’’ 
(as paintew say) the terrible stain of his having 
written dialogue in verse. As for dialogue in prose, 
— ^why> you might dramatise John Bunyan for that 
matter, and then — why, were you ? 

There was one person in Graveley, who was of no 
religious party whatever, — the elderly widow who 
kept house for the wicked bid clergyman, and she 
had probably a natural tendency to w^hat Gfaveley 
so much a1)horred ; for when, a year or two afterwards 
upon her coming to town in the track of an emigrant 
branch of the Puritan colony, I renewed my acquaint- 
ance with her, she encouraged me in all manner of 
un-Graveleyan hankerings, and actually lent me " Gul- 
liver's Travels " and " Richard III." I‘ used to steal 
to heir house and read them by snatches, — feeling, 
I gtieve to say, -very guilty, but not being able to 
deny myself the indulgence. My own childish taste 
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^ for recitation she used to foster at every opportunity. 
She was possessed of a copy of "Enfield’s Speaker,” 
and would endeavour to make me recite Gray’s Bard, 
or take Brutus to her Cassius in the quarrel scene. 
I would begin with, a.s I thought, sufficient em- 
phasis, 

Ruin seize thee, ruthless King ! 

Confu ” 


■when my instructress would spring from her cliair, 
assume an attitude, and cry, — 

Gracious me, boy ! why don’t you learn to gestu- 
late properly ? Speak Lout ! Look here : 


* Ru-ii‘in seize thee, ruthress King ! 

Confusion on thy boners waits 

Though fanned by conquest’s cr-rimson wing, 

They mock the air with hidle state ! 

’Elm nor ’Auberk’s twisted 
Nor ev’n thy virtues, Tyrant!’ — 


{frantically.) There; now my false curls is down! 
Ho, ho, ho ! you won’t go and tell of a poor old body 
like me, will you, boy ? ” 

. Or it would be “Brutus and Cassius,” starting off 
in this wise, — 

“ Now then ; you stand there, and fold your arms 
across, and hold up your head, and look very serious 
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— ^that aint — ^you must frowu a little. Now ! I ’m 
going to begin — fix your heyes on me ! 


‘ That you have wronged me doth appear in this : 

You have condemned and noted Looshus Peller, 

For taking bribes *ere of the Sardriums ; 

Wherein my letters, praying on his side. 

Because I knew the man, were slighted oC* 

Now then, ‘you wronged yourself / But, when 

you come to ‘ Be ready, gawds ! ’ go like this — ^fix your 
heye on the ceilin’, stretch both your harms up as high 
as hever you can, and then you say — 

* Be ready, gawds, with hall your thunderbolts, 

Smash me into pieces ” 

Perhaps I suggested — 

“ ‘ Dash me to pieces/ aint it ? ” 

“ P’raps it is ; out dash and smash means the same 
thing. Ah well, two heads is better than one ; I see 
you’re right, boy. I *11 have my drop o’ beer now, and 
’ll do it better next time. Ho, ho, ho ! 

‘ There was an old couple, and they was poor — 

Fa la, fa la, fa la, fa lay ! 

They lived in a house, an* it had but one door— 
Fala,fala .* 


Ho, ho, bo ! Aint I a funny old woman ? ” 
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I have by me, retained as Graveleyan relics, a bundle 
of yellow, faded manuscript miscellanies, contributed 
by different pens in Graveley. Good, bad, and in- 
different are they ; but nearly all in verse, — the verse 
being mostly of a pastoral or a theological character. 
^There is, however, a sprinkling of recipes for dropsy, 
asthma, and rheumatism, — some of them copied from 
old Buchan, who was much venerated in Graveley; 
and there are a few ladies* letters, in which the lead- 
ing topics are invariably births, deaths, and marriages, 
and final perseverance. Among lyrics of minor poets 
in Graveley I find one, the production of a young 
mother, whose baby appears to have kept her from 
chapel. The poem displays all the usual characteristics 
of feminine writing, especiaUy that one characteristic 
of boundless regard for the minister. Here you have 
a verse or two from an 


ODE, 


ON BENDINQ A CAKX TO A ICINISTER WHO HAD BSIN A FAEM 
LABOURER. 


** Time long ago, you used to s6?ir. 
With seedlip by your li^ 
Now for my sake accept a 
Nor let it wound your prliu 
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** To tiini with me, aud look and eee^ 
The goodness of the Lord, 

Who from the seed, in veiy deed, 
Called you to preach His word 


Could I partake with you the cake, 

Th^ moments would be dear. 

As that can't be, 1 11 send it thee. 

And bow submissive here/' 

You will not expect or require me to criticise verses 
like those. I have many similar compositions, all 
breathing pious aud kindly feeling, and mostly turning 
upon some incident of the hour. An accident to a 
chimney-pot wakes up a sturdy farmer to a fierce lyric, 
beginning 

** Beneath this humble roof. 

My father lived of old." 

The return of a borrowed half-crown is celebrated 
in octosyllabics of fatal facility : ” — « 

** The silver piece to you is sent, 

^ To banish all your discontent," 

aud so on. The figures of speech are often question- 
able ; and “ truth ” is sometimes forced into a hateful 
rhyming allian(» with " earth.” But the general con- 
clusion from myijbnBdle of manuscript is, that Graveley 
would have beeiitkn Arcadia in its way, if it had not 
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been for two circumstances, L Tfiajfc things cost money ; 
II. That two men cannot marry the same woman, and 
vice versd — circumstances which (the philosophic mind 
will not fair to observe) enter largely into the composi- 
tion of human discomfort^i^rywhere^ 

Even at a later period than that to which I am now 
referring, these good people found themselves in popular 
and entertaining literature. The circulating library 
was a thing only remotely dreamt of in Gravcley. It 
was believed that works of fiction were read by the 
servants at the Hall, and the wicked old parson at the 
church had been heard to mention Tom Jones but 
these things were spoken of as hobgoblin stories. If 
you were seen with a story-book in hand, you would 
be reminded of Joseph, and the infelicitous fruit which 
grew on that garden wall in the Pilgrim's Progress ; " 
and if the plague had broken out in Graveley, the 
consternation could scarcely have been greater than it 
was, when a female relative of one of our friends who 
had come up from London to settle there, was found 
to have brought with her “ Thaddeus of Warsaw/' by 
Miss Porter, and “The Children of the Abbey,” by 
Regina Maria Roche ! 

These contraband articles were coolly produced 
from time to time, and read by their owner, quite as a 
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matter of coorsi^^ aiui^rith no apparent sens^ of their 
combustibleness. Cousmly kindness at first barely 
tolerated them, but bj and by their exterior became 
familiar. One day the open book was dipped’ into by 
a native, as it lay^iipon a ^gsMen seat. It is written 
in the annals of Graveley that the first trespasser was 
a lady. It is also written in the same annals that, 
having broken the ice, she began to drink more boldly. 
It is also recorded that a serious passage in Thaddeus 
of Warsaw,” artfully qmoted without acknowledgment 
of its source, by a daring innovator, was so fortunate 
as to meet the approbation of one of the deacons of 
one of the churches, and from that hour the fortunes 
of fiction began to look up in Graveley. “Thaddeus 
of Warsaw,” and “ The Children of the Abbey,” were 
read at first iu snatches, and in by-places ; afterwards 
VI extenso and before the sun. “ Thaddegs of Warsaw” 
always held its own and commanded most readers, 
which I attribute partly to its intrinsic superiority, 
but still more to its being “founded on fact.” This, 
which to a critical eye means a bad book, was a strong 
reconunendation in the eyes, of the sober-minded and 
uncritical Graveleyans. 

As for me, I 'have long ceased to wish to retain in 
my own person anything Graveleyan but independence 
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of thought and devout earnestness of spirit Belong- 
ing, as a little boy, to the |l^nch of the old Puritan 
colony which came to London, I received, in what I 
will call devout independence, a lesson which perhaps 
few children are so happy as to receive. I was 
familiar with a spectacle which, in its way, was 
sorrowfully great I used to see one solitary human 
being, shut out by an article of belief from church- 
fellowship, and largely from human intercourse, since 
intimate association with any^but pious people was 
impossible (because believed to be divinely forbidden) 
to this sad, strong, beautiful soul of which I speak : 
the most compassionate, the most self-denying, the 
most open and candid that I ever knew ; the most 
incessant in prayer, the most faithful in service; 
tender as an angel, yet wholly lifted above the fear 
of man. It was my lot to see this saintly soul refused 
communion by a minister who was then a Trinitarian ; 
— admitted to communion by the same on his becom- 
ing an Arian ; — and, lastly, again refused communion 
by the same on his returning to Trinitarianism. 

I make no comment. But thus early was I brought 
face to face with the question — ^How much difference 
between human beings may consist with self-respect- 
ing fellowship? Thus early was I made familiar with 
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the fact, that one human soul may have to defend its 
faith and its very life all the world beside. 

It was not likely that I should grow up with a habit 
of respecting opinion, or of seeking grounds of inter- 
course in any possible kind of convention. I grew up, 
on the contrary, in the habit of seeking such grounds 
in the ‘individuality of the individual,*' (a phrase 
which is not of my coinage, however,) and inviolable 
toleration all round. 

But, before I came to discern all the reasons for 
cherishing such a habit, I had to learn something of 
life as it was exliibited outside that section of the 
Puiitan camp in which my earliest nurture took place 
— outside the Puritan camp in general — and, lastly, 
outside of any class of uiy fellow-creatures among 
whom the culture of the religious life was at all a 
subject of organised association. In learning my new 
lessons, I had to discover that I had insensibly mixed 
up with Puritanism many things which were not Puri- 
tan, but which I clung to with a passionate clinging, 
though I found them playfully ignored in the great 
world out of which I had to make sense. Thus I had, 
as a Puritan boy, many puzzles and surprises. But I 
had still another lesson to learn. I had to be taught 
that some of the people whom my Graveley friends 
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would shun not only as unconverted, but as wanting 
in virtues the preaching up of which they would call 
legal,” or Arminian, were not wanting in loveable, 
and sometimes, heroic goodness. I even came to sus- 
pect the existence of a law of distribution of virtues.^ 
Here, once again, catching glimpses of the profitable- 
ness of unprofitable servants, I was confronted by the 
old question in another shape. 


* See Appendix. 



II. 


THE PUZZLES OF A PURITAN BOY. 

■pEQUESTING that the word “boy” may not be 
construed with strictness, and yet retaining it as 
the true one, I have resolved, because just at this mo- 
ment I find my memory bright, clear, and strong, to 
put down, as they occur, some of the things which 
puzzled me when I first had to confront the world. 

These things have long ago taken rank with me as 
commonplaces and simple matters of fact. I notice 
that they are; and there an end, except that occasion- 
ally “the agony returns the pain which accompanied 
the original discovery — a pain which often amounts to 
a quite sincere desire that I had never been bom — 
a desire which I can with trath, declare had nothing to 
do, has nothing to do, with anything but absolutely 
disinterested observation of life. Of course one’s own 
troubles, if any, intensify one’s moods; but the sur- 
prises which I now record are such as came to me 
before the age of ’trouble ; and the noticeable point is, 
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that for years I used to think those facts were very 
exceptional which I now see to be very common. For 
years I fought against the belief in their reality ; but I 
had to give way at last, though I still see life in the 
tight in which I met my first surprises. And I have 
a firm confidence, that others see life in the same light, 
and will grant me some of their sympathy if they ever 
see those lines. 

1. One of my earliest surprises had reference to 
Dinner. About dinner the world makes an astonish- 
ing fuss, and constantly treats it as if it were a motive 
of action. I once heard a lecture, by a very intelligent 
and cultivated man, delivered to a large audience of 
respectable people. At this lecture I got my first 
glimpse of the difficulty now before me. “ Franklin 
invited bis opponents to dine with him,” said the 

lecturer, ^'and of course they came; for however you 

** ’ 

may dislike a man’s opinions, you know very well you 
don’t refuse his dinners.” This sally was received 
with roars of laughter. I have a hundred times since 
then read or heard the like, and have come to admit 
that the majority of my fellow-creatures do find a joke 
in it. Well, all I can say is, that I don’t 1 am a 
very hearty eater, and not a bad drinker either, and I 
lik§ society ; especially do I love to rit silent at a table 
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and m the happy faces around me, now and then 
putting in a word, for sociability’s sake. But, dinner 
a motive of action? Grant me patience, ye gods ! I 
swear I would not cross the road for the be^ dinner 
that ever was served, taking the dinner as dinner. 
he wax Amphit/ryon est Vamphitryon (m Von dim. 
Beally, now? I am myself as indifferent as Andrew 
Marvell to all the Amphitryons that ever lived ! Again 
I say I am a hearty eater, and a not ungenial drinker; 
but I can go without food, and forget it^ and do not 
in the least understand all this jesting about victuals. 
Of course one doesn’t like to be hungry; but hope- 
lessly unintelligible to me was the speech of a Dissent- 
ing minister, now dead, who, when a benevolent scheme 
was proposed by some brethren in the ministry, said, 
‘*We shall never get on till weVe dined over it” 
’^at I should myself propose in such a case would be 
to discuss the matter upon a light breakfast, with 
fresh morning hearts and heads, and seal the compact 
with a dinner when the thinking was over. However, 
it is of no use talking. No doubt dinner is divine, or 
so many people would not say so. 

2. Another of my puzzles arose in this way. I con- 
stantly observed upon public platforms and in pubKc 
discussions, that disputants took advantage of topics 
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which were either clap-trap in themselves, or were 
clap-trap "by position,” as vowels become long by the 
same. An appeal to domestic sympathies is not in 
itself clap-trap, but it is clap-trap when made as it 
usually is made. What a cowardly thing it is to urge 
an argument to which you know your opponent cannot 
reply without travelling into matters which cannot be 
publicly discussed ! But who has not seen and heard 
this cowardly thing done ? I write this with a clear 
conscience. I think I can say that 1 never in my 
life was seduced into taking advantage of an oppo- 
nent, by pressing a topic which was not open to him 
also. And, in reply, in public discussion I have always 
felt bound to be peculiarly moderate, because my oppo- 
nent had no opportuiuty of answering me. In the 
same spirit^ I have never taken advantage of lapses or 
obvious errors in statement or argument, but have felt 
it my duty to restate for him, if necessary, my oppo- 
nent’s case, quietly correct his errors, and occasional^ 
amend his formula. I have discovered that the mean- 
nesses of which we have been speaking are ail ranked 
under the head of something known as "persuasion.” 
Very good. For my part I will, until death, maintain 
that Hxef are in the same category with bribery, theft, 
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and personal violence. And thousands of people will 
agree with me. 

3. There is an innuendo which is deeply imbedded 
in English talk and English literature, but to which I 
am almost ashamed to refer. It lies in the words — 

It 's a wise child that knows its own father.” This 
charming little saw I heard delivered the other night 
in public, — ^guardedly, of course, — and it was greeted, 
as it generally is greeted, with a volley of laughter. 1 
looked round and saw the faces of respectable people 
stretched wide with amusement. Now, in the course 
of the old 0,-P. riots at Covent Garden Theatre, 
Kemble came one night to the front and said, " Ladies 
and gentlemen, may I beg leave to ask what it is you 
want?” Permit me to parody him and say. Ladies 
and gentlemen, may I beg leave to ask what it is you 
mean ? I have not only the certainty of a quick 
observer, with a powerful recollection;. not only the 
certainty of a man of the world, who has had “ex- 
perience ; ” but the certainty of a soul that tries hard 
|o keep a single eye; the certainty, I say, that the 
average woman is chaste and faithful, up to the moun- 
tain heights of the sweetest dream that, poet 
had. Indeed, the tenacious affection of quite ordinary 
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womeu is not only earnest, sweet, and solemn — there 
is something almost terrible about it; it seems to 
touch upon the deepest mysteries, and bring the very 
heavens and earth together. That is my opinion, 
ladies and gentlemen, and I am not a milksop, and 
not a chick. On the contrary, I have seen a good 
deal of what is abnormal, and could possibly turn the 
flanks of the knowing ones with a few things they 
don't know. However, that is neither here nor there. 
But I do hereby pledge myself to a faith unshaken 
and unshakable in the purity and fidelity of the ordi- 
nary maid and wife, as she may be met in the streets, 
or seen at church or concert in this land. 

4. I have a vivid remembrance of the first time of 
my coming into collision with a certain impression 
that evexy human being wants to shirk labour and get 
off to pleasure ; giving as little as he possibly can in 
exchange for money or any other quid pro quo that 
is offered to him. This impression I presume to be 
founded upon general consciousness and general expe- 
rience ; but there is nothing in my own mind to cor- 
respond with it. Illness apart, I love work, and do 
not grudge effort. I do, indeed, know a state of mind 
in which, illness apart, labour is unwelcome; but then 
that is a quasi-pantheistic mood which does not seek 
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jAeamre. It seeks nothing at all ; and, pushed as far 
as it will go, lands you in Nirw&na. But I know 
nothing of the thing called laziness^ or the thing called 
“ shirking." If anybody says, and, really, almost every- 
body seems to say, that these things are human nature, 
I have only to ask, whose human nature ? 

I might ask the same question with regard to 
that almost universal .characteristic, love of power. 
How delighted most people appear to me to be when 
they can order others about ; or, at least, succeed in 
controlling them ! My neighbour there has, I daresay, 
a real desire to know and do what is right ; but, alas ! 
he has also a desire to make other people do what he 
thinks is right ; a desire to which I am a total stranger. 
So long as other people do not meddle with my rights, 
it never occurs to me to wish to manage them, or to 
make them correspond with any pattern of my own 
fancy. They may disturb my pleasures for ever with- 
out, I think, shaking the firm hold which my mmd 
retains of what is simply just. And I am, to this hour, 
utterly, radically, hopelessly incapable of conceiving 
why the’ average human being should be so devoured 
with zeal to compel others to do as he does. But since 
I observe this zeal to exist in a peculiarly rabid state 
among those wh5 think others have a pleasure more 
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than they have, I have little difficulty in laying it, 
on the whole, to the account of envy, — ^which puts on 
the mask of conscience. I am, indeed, fully persuaded 
that if a man were found who by any unaccustomed 
means reared strawberries of quite exceptional beauty, 
the first impulse of the crowd (after failing to imitate) 
would be to obtain an Act of Parliament to limit 
the excellence of strawberries, and so put down the 
exceptional cultivator as immoral The love of 
power very often shows itself in the masked form 
of that generous egotism which likes a large train 
of followers, and is so fond of offering '' induce- 
ments,” Half the business of the world seems 
carried on in this/ spirit. Is it my fault or my folly, 
or what, that I cannot sympathise ? It is surely pos- 
sible that things and persons should present themselves 
fairly, and with a noble reticence that is above persua- 
sion by inducement ; and surely that is better than the 
mean urgencies of competition. My own desire is that 
my neighbour, whether for purposes of business or love, 
should take me for what I am, without my thrusting 
myself upon him. May I not do him a wrong if I urge 
him ? Hence, I hate competition. ‘Nay, I hate urgen- 
cies, except of pure argument. From childhood I have 
been haunted by the terror of being some day placed 
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in such a position that I might hape either to perish, 
or to urge some one to help me — in which case I feel 
sure I should die rather than speak. Among my first 
and bitterest recollections are those of occasions upon 
which I had to suffer blame, or punishment, for faults 
I had not committed ; and at such times I never coM 
bring myself to urge ” anything in self-defence • 
for there are times when even the truth has some of 
the meanness of compulsion about it. 

6. In this connexion, let me here proceed to mention 
another of my surprises — namely, the tendency which 
people in general have to stick to rules which give them 
authority over others, when the rules serve no useful 
purpose, and might just as well be destroyed or relaxed* 
Let me not be mistaken. Not only do I keenly feel the 
bonds of habit myself ; I am almost the slave of habit, 
and am even fantastically regular in my mode of lif% 
But, then, I never feel the desire to make other people 
comply with my regularities; that’s the distinction. 
If I had told a clerk that his hours would be from ten 
to six, and then discovered that he was not wanted 
after four, I should be only too delighted to let him 
go at four. There are other people like me, I find ; 
but not many. I suppose it is from want of sympathy 
that my friends do not see how wrong they are ; yet 
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we know in our own minds that we feel every restric- 
tion as an evil ; it may be the less of two, it may be 
duty ; but, again, it may not ; and if not^ why then, 
in Heaven's name, let the rule go ! Among men of 
business I have found a very ludicrous superstition 
about rules and forms of all kinds; they call it all 
business/' Business first, and pleasure afterwards," 
that is their motto. I have known mercantile men 
sacrifice domestic affection, and what I should have 
called plain duty, to this idol of business — which they 
call duty. “Well, well,” they say in such cases, 
“ business must be attended to, you know.” What it 
all means I haven’t the least idea. I claim to be con- 
sidered a man of business myself. I am accurate, 
punctual, and laborious. But, after all, there are gra- 
dations in “duties of imperfect obligation;” and it 
certainly appears to me that in reference to duties of 
that class the mass of men and women are as truly 
mere fetichists as any poor black wretch in Dahomey 
or Senegambia, and Capable of being quite as cruel. 
For me to give “ orders ” or fix “ hours " that limit 
the freedom of another is always a matter of pain, 
sometimes of extreme pain. One’s feeling might be 
this : — “ It is, speaking absolutely, a misfortime to 
this person that I should have to limit his freedom of 
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action. as a matter of divine expediency, 1 am 
forced to do it, let me do it with regret, and let 
me recede from my position as often as I posdbly 
can. 

7. In poetic prose, and in the beist poetry, I used, 
when a boy, to read the loftiest things about love 
between men and women. The loftiest thing I read 
fell as short of my own feelings upon the subject as 
it probably did of those of the illustrious writers them- 
selves. But when I began to mix a little with the 
world, I had to learn that all this is, by the majority 
of human beings, considered mere poetry,” whatever 
that may mean. Something, at all events, that will 
not '‘last;” that has to give way to more "sober” 
views ; that cannot be taken into account by practical 
people. Ill this " mere poetry,” to which I pray that 
I may cling to my latest breath, love is an emotion 
which commands and employs joyous and tender 
symbols of sense. In life, in public teaching, in legis- 
lation, I hud it is the sign which commands and is 
taken account of; while the thing signified is waved 
aside. It is no part of my ideal of life that laws 
should deal with emotions; but they can hold back 
from outraging them by proceeding upon a basis 
which is precisely that of a dog-breeder. If human 
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beings of the lowest and the lower types must have 
their happiness cared for, — ^as they, of course, must, 
and I am willing to own that " religion may be defined 
as reverence for the lower,” — let it be so done that the 
higher types are not, hy force, made to suffer. The 
whole scheme of things is carried on by the vicarious 
sacrifice of the good to the pressure from without of 
the bad, — that is the law of progress ; — but do let us 
try and make the law work as lightly as we can. In 
the meanwhile, I stand just where I did when a Puritan 
Boy, puzzled with the conflict of ideals in this matter. 
If other people are intimate with ‘‘appetite,'' which 
should subordinate emotion, be it so. I w'ouldn't in- 
terfere on any account with a world which is so happy 
and virtuous upon that basis ; but, in the meanwhile, 
my own ideal of love is emotion subordinating ap- 
petite, just as I find it in the “ mere poetry ” which 
once, in pure simplicity of soul, I used to think people 
really believed in, and would really live and die by. 
I have since found out that this poetry of passion is 
deliberately treated as if it were mere paint upon an 
ugly face — something that will wash off ; and that the 
“ human ” theory, upon which proceed legislation and 
custom, is not emotion subordinating appetite, but 
rules to*compel appetite either way, whatever becomes 
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ot emotion. I have also observed that, although the 
incongruity is patent and undeniable, although it cannot 
escape a noble mind, it is only here and there that a 
confession of it leaks out ; the enormous majority, even 
of the fine natures, lending themselves to the implicit 
falsehood of a theory which pretends, with a wicked 
lie, to serve God, who is light without darkness or 
deceit. 

8. I might go on for ever with my early puzzles ; 
for I can recall them with but little effort. For ex- 
ample, I observed that the love of truth was even 
liorribly rare, and that what most people take for it is 
a desire to know other people’s concerns, for the pur- 
pose of controlling them. One is constantly hearing 
somebody or other called deceitful,” only for keeping 
back matters which concern nobody but the person’s 
own self. 

9. Again, I was early to discover that there is 
very little sense of justice in the world. Wherever 
there is a quarrel people seem as if they could do 
nothing but take sides — hold with the hare, or ruii 
with the hounds ; or do both by turns. That there is 
in every case of human difference a hard skeleton 
of justice, perfectly demonstrable to honest thought, 
never seems to occur to them. Or they mistake the 
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fact that it is impossible to realise such an ideal, for 
a proof that it does not exist ; although the first thing 
to be done in every dispute is to discuss it in vacuo, 
settle its mera statics, and then proceed to practical 
approximations. 

10. One thing which, in my adolescence, used to 
puzzle me , — not as a Puritan, — I may venture, out of 
its place, to set down here, because it was, at all 
events, a puzzle, as it still is. I used to be frequently 
rebuked for “reminding” people of things, when it 
was impossible for me to ronceive that “reminding” 
could take place. “ See how yun make her cry ! — ^you 
remind her of the loss of her chiM, poor thing ! ” But 
I can truly say that it is impossible to remind me, for 
I never forget. Will this be understood ? The fact is, 
I am always conscious of an undercurrent of memory, 
in the stream of which is glassed every event of my 
life in picture. It seems to me, indeed, as if I had, on 
the whole, a better recollection of other people s his- 
tory than they themselves have. At all events, it is 
impossible to “I'emind” me of my own past. The 
grief of ten years ago is present to me this very 
moment, at all moments, and with scarcely varying 
vividness. 

11. Nearly connected with this observation will be 
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the one which is now to follow. I am quite familiar, 
being human, with that sad experience of human 
frailty which teaches us that we may oter-estimate the 
strength of our own resolves, and go and do the very 
thing we had determined not to do. Yes, I know 
what that is! But there is one thing of the kind 
which ranked among my early puzzles, and which I 
am still unable to understand, finding nothing in my 
own experience to correspond with it. Double lines of 
motive are unknown to me. Here is a love-story. A 
young man is represented as taking a walk, fancying 
his object is to say ves{)crs, when his real object, un- 
known to himself, is to meet his sweetheart Well, 

everybody to whom I have mentioned my own doubts 

% 

assures me that this is uuiversal experience. It cer- 
tainly is not, however common, — for I am a stranger to 
it. I quite know what it is to say to myself, (for 
example,) If I meet Juliet, I will not kiss the ‘white 
wonder of fair Juliets hand;’” and then, when I 
meet Juliet, to break down in my will and to give the 
kiss. But of double lines of intent, one masking the! 
other, I do most positively assert I know nothing, — I 
never had anything of the kind. Confused and mingled 
feelings are quite .another thing ; but feelings do not 
make intentions ; half the beauty of life lies in uuin- 
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tended things;* but when I have intentions at all, 
they are defined, conscious, and unconfused, 

1 2. No language can express the astonishment with 
which I learnt that it is the way of men of business 
to name an earlier time tlian they really mean, because 
it is usually the case that others disappoint them. My 
own feeling was always one of great (I was told, ex- 
cessive) anxiety to do the thing I had engaged to do 
in good time. But what did I discover ? Why, that I 
was almost invariably (not always, of course) too soon 
for those with whom I had dealings ! I was generally 
first at an appointment, and generally had things ready 
before they were wanted. Indeed, I cannot, without 

bitterness, think of the time and strength I used to 

* 

W'aste in fretting, struggling, and harassing myself to 
comply with wishes wdiich meant nothing. 

13. One more puzzle, and it shall be the last. In 
my childhood I was taught, above all things, that an 
injury should never be revenged ; that I was to return 
good for evil, and pray for such as did me wrong, but 
never to return a blow, or resent an affront. Of course, 
I did not expect to find the principle of this teaching 

♦ Was it not Lady Hester Stanhope who said, ** I am sure Lord 
Byron is a had man,— -he never does anything without intend- 
ing it?” 
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uniformly carried out, but I certainly did expect it to 
be universally recognised among people calling them- 
selves Christians, in however low a sense. Need it be 
said that I, in fact, found nothing of the kind? On 
the contrary, in all society and all iitex*ature not avow- 
ing a special or decided “ religious bent, I found .that 
revenge was, like ignoble dinner-loving, a thing to joke 
about. It is taken for granted that people should re- 
venge injuries ; and not only so, but that people may 
give pain in exchange for pain, though unwillingly 
inflicted. Where is the writer who, if his own book 
had been severely reviewed, would not go out of hiS 
way to return the compliment ? 

I may close this brief account of my earlier surprises 
by two paragraphs, less specific than those which pre- 
cede, but with the same general bearing. * 

My first intimation that the standard of what was 
expected from one human being to another was lower 
than the standard* first formed by me came quite un- 
expectedly. Doubtless my own standard would have 
lowered itself quite soon enough ; but at the time now in 
my mind, I was spending rather large sums of money 
for a purpose wholly disinterested. I had no idea to 
prosecute ; I had no applause to gain The first hint 
which reached me that I was making a sacrifice in the 
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least degree noticeable, (li was, in truth, not much,) 
was in a nasty speech of this kind, — “ Yes, I suppose 

you think a good deal of yourself for doing*' 

such and such things, — ^the precise money sacrifice 
being mentioned. * 

I shall never forget that moment. I solemnly assert 
that it had never crossed my mind that what I was 
doing would be known, much less that it was a thing 
I could be supposed to be proud of. Indeed, it was 
wo^ ; it was not quite usual, and that is all But the 
fact deserves to be ijecorded, that, at seventeen or 
eighteen years old, a Puritan lad derived from the 
accident of a mean suspicion his very first hhit that 
others, decent, correct people, might have a lower 
standard even than his. At that time the world was, 
in njy mind, pretty broadly divided into three classes 
of people : — I. Converted virtuous people ; 11. Uncon- 
verted virtuous people ; III Murderers, thieves, drunk- 
ards, and the like. 

The other observation is this. When I met agaiui 
after a few years, young people whom I had known as 
boys, but who had now entered upon active life, I used 
to be very much surprised at the change I found in 
theuv They had all alike, I perceived, grown worldly. 
Never shall I forget the shook which I experienced on 
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meettogt^fter an absence of two or ibiee years, two 
b <7 friends of whom I bad been passionately fond. 
They, in their turn, found me '"strsinge” and "sar- 
castic.” Much reading and much meditating upon 
these things, (which made me very wretched,) I 
learned that they were quite ordinary phenomena, — 
that all young people were supposed to go through the 
same change, — that it was the " discipline of life,” or 
something of that kind. Well, I firmly resolved that 
I would never be " disciplined and I have, I flatter 
myself, kept the resolution. . There is a change — which 
most people profess to dread and regret — ^that takes 
place later on in life, between thirty and forty, or there- 
abouts. But, since the risk is foreseen, why do they 
submit to undergo the change ? Putting the case at 
the lowest, a prepared mind might surely manaoje to 
take the complaint in a mild form? Or is passive 
degradation, also, a part of the discipline of life ? 

Thus I have set down some of the things which, at 
my first entry into life, puzzled me, — a Puritan Boy, 
familiar only with the Bible, the Hymn-book, Milton, 
and his mother’s knee. Years have passed away since 
I first conceived the design of writing out these little 
surprises. If I had described them in my adolescence 
as they arose, the* description would liave been more 
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Tiv|d, more htunan, mote ^ ef a 8ingle4ieart<^ Ugbt. 
But tet them pass. I have Written the truth, and cad 
only 60, and vvith entire deliberation, as I began:— 
The facts, which were at pne timi^, surprising dis- 

f 

eoveries to me, have long been familiaif things; but 
Jhe puzzles are puzzles still, — riddles which I have 
leamt by rote, but for ever insoluble. 
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THE PROFITABLENESS OF UNPROFITABLE 

s|:rvants. 

117 HEN we look abroad upon the world, Vhat is it 
" ^ that* we sec ? Millions of people living more or 
less comfortable lives, but lives in no way characterised 
by purpose, by intensity, or moral elevation. The ‘ 
beaver instinct builds a city. The bee instinct nils it* 
with capital, Tlie gregarious instinct — which is a|K 
parently as strong among rooks and gorillas— brings : 
and keeps a crowd together. And there is your world' 
then ? 

But no, the circle is not yet filled in. If we may 
trust great observers like Mr Thackeray, we must add 
to the mere neutral rank-and-file whole armies b^se, 
ignoble people who are yet not criminal — people who 
are jealous of the success of their neighbours, whfi are 
tuft-hunters, who are liars, who are co, wards, bullies, 
hypocrites, and slanderers. 

When we press upon writers and talkers whose 

VOL.1. * G . 
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descriptions of life and human natilre include very little 
more than the two preceding paragraphs, that if their 
picture be true, existence is not worth while, they 
probably call in to their aid* the religious ideas and the 
hopes of another life. But this is absurd. For if the 
world be what they say it is, religious ideas iave no 
basis. It may be admitted, however, that their case is 
plausible to the irreligious mind, or to any mind in 
moods of irreligion. Overwhelming is the spectacle of 
human life, unless it be looked at from a pinnacle 
of the temple in the very light of God. Sometimes 
when a human animal, seemingly meaner than a dog, 
and coarser than a bear, has made me unhappy, and 
thrust upon me, (because I was in a weak and foolish 
mood,) with unbearable force, the burden and mystery 
of life, I have thought to myself, This inexplicable 
creature has his uses. Base he seems to be ; but send 
him to the Crimea, and he will find his place upon the 
heights of Inkermann, and* die more bravely than I 
could.” But, again, this kind of apology for human 
basfeess does not avail long ; for if it were not for the 
base people, we should not want anybody to die in 

conflict! It is the baseness which creates the needs 

'' ■ 

that end in Crimean wars and Balaklava diarges. 

But the circle of the world is"* still not filled in. 
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There are the people who seem born on purpose to 
account for the existence of all the rest ; there are 
heroes, and martyrs, nnd saints — known and un- 
known, distinguished and undistinguished. There 
are the great sages and the great prophets, the great 

t 

doers, the great singers, and all the different orders of 
men and wotnen who help to dignify the general mass 
of existence, to beautify it, and explain it. For if it 
were not for the light cast by the exception upon the 
rule, the world would be inexplicable. Who could 
make anything coherent, anything suggesting ** bene- 
ficent design,” or the possibility of a beneficent end, 
out of these heaps of sordid life that fill the streets, 
and the tents, and the wig\vams ? Even if there were 
no cruelty, no rapine, no malignity, the spectacle would 
be unmeaning but for the exceptions. And when we 
add to the picture those lines which are contributed by 
teachers whose peculiar gift it seems to be to be able 
to read the small print of sin in the human heart, 
we may well call out in agony for something to put 
meaning into life! I do not, indeed, for myself,^ en- 
tirely believe these writers, but other jpeople do ; and 
if the world ;is as they paint it, it is an unintelligible 
world. 

There are two ctasses of persons who, at the first 
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glance, are seen to give the world a great deal of 
trouble, and to cause, as well as suffer, a great deal 
of pain. These are the people who are of types below 
the average of the time — criminals and the like \ and 
then people who are above the average of the existing 
type, in some one or more particulars, without being 
perfect characters. 

Now, in the latter class, if the brain be rather weak 
than strong, and if the moral superiority be precisely 
such as to prompt to acts of self-denial wdiich fall 
within current lines of maxim, the individual gives no 
offence, and is probably idolised, wliether in private, 
or in public, or both, for meritorious “ self-sacrifice.'* 
Of course the world does not object to see an occa- 
sional scapegoat take up a great load of suffering and 
bear it away. On the contrary, it admires, applauds, 
wTites books about itr. and goes on doing things which 
necessitate more self-sacrifice; and originate more 
murders. 

But there are other types besides. There are bom 
in every age people of types which are partially in 
advance of the average of the time, and whose very 
imperfections, in relation to the time, spring from that 
accidental superiority. Of such people, in all their 
different orders and degrees, which are many, it has 
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been said that if they would only consent to be, in 
their own eyes, a little worse, they might, in the eyes 
of mnkind in general, be infinitely better. But 
they ^^ mt consent. They adhere, through all oppo- 
sition, to their own ideas of right and wrong, and so 
they come into collision with mankind through their 
very goodness, which may, however, be leading them 
into mistaken courses. Such a man was Savonarola. 
Such a man was Defoe. Such a man was Shelley. 

The way in which incomplete goodness may have 
the effect of badness, is not, perhaps, obvious at a 
glance; but let us try to arrive at an illustration. 
Some men are bom with a natural deficiency of self- 
esteem, or, in other words, of the instinct of command 
and superiority. This defect, which would probably 
make a man, upon the whole, better than others, 
(because it would make him unexacting,) might yet 
lead him into great trouble, and, through him, those 
who happened to be in intimate relations of either 
business or friendship with him. Such a man would 
flinch from all forms of personal competition and rude 
self-assertion, from insisting on personal claims, from 
attempts to control the freewill of others, and, gener- 
ally, from taking attitudes of superiority. But what 
must be the consequence ? The average human being, 
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with much goodness of heart, has also much self-asser- 
tion, and is, indeed, a bit of a tyrant and bully, — at 
his best, he is so. All the relations of life are worked 
on this basis. The relation of master and servant, 
of husband and wife, of teacher and taught, even of 
friend and friend. In married life, the theory, how- 
ever masked by Teutonic sentiment, is that the hus- 
band is a sort of patron and protector — the wife being 
inferior, subject, and indebted, giving love in exchange 
for bread and butter. Deny it who dares, this theory 
lurks at the bottom of the domestic ideal of the 
mass of mankind ; and, in every relation of life, the 
current theory demands the sacrifice of self-respect 
somewhere. Now, such a man as we have just been 
describing, could never work such a theory, because 
he would be neither “proud'' nor “humble,” but 
simply independent and truthful. If he were a fool, 
it would not much matter, because he would not have 
his thoughts about anything, and could be “ managed.” 
But if he kept a conscience, or if the conditions hap- 
pened to be exceptional, he might, out of very good- 
ness, make a worse appearance than many a wicked 
man does. I take it that Shelley and Savonarola were 
both instances of men getting into horrible situations 
through imperfect goodness, which was yet too great 
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to be easily workable. The defects in the character 
of the poet, I am quite sure, I see clearly, nay, vividly ; 
but, for all that, he was not only good, he was in- 
finitely better than he has ever yet been painted by the 
hand of the kindest and most forbearing friend. Apart, 
too, from what he was in private life, — if he is taken 
merely for what he represents, one of those blight, 
exceptional souls who explain and make intelligible to 
us the poor sordid world of eating, and drinking, and 
shopping, and envying, and winning, and losing, and 
main drainage, — take away the type which he so splen- 
didly exemplifies, and what remains but darkness that 
may be felt ? 

Let us try and look calmly even at a story as sad as 
Shelley’s, painful as it is to confront it, and widely 
as honest minds diflfer about it. In the first place, 
we all acknowledge the value of a code of social order. 
What is more, if the code be honestly, impartially 
carried out, your scapegoat takes his turn with the 
rest to benefit by it. But let us suppose the worst 
that can be said of Shelley. Let us suppose that 
he was a mature man, instead of being nineteen, when 
he married ; that he was a man who had the necessary 
faculties for understanding life, and not a man greatly 
over-weighted with emotive imagination. Let us sup- 
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pose that his desertion of his first wife — a worthy, 
ingenious, accomplished lady — had not only some 
share (along with the world that interfered) in killing 
her, but was, if you please, the sole cause of her death. 
Suppose that, and what then ? We have then a man 
of most exquisite gifts and sensibilities, — capable, as 
he abundantly showed, of the most heroic self-abnega- 
tion,* — far in advance, take him all in all, not only of 
his own time, but of any time to which we can as yet 
dare to look forward, — and in the most hazardous, hot 
years of the very crowded life which, as a whole, 
gave the man Shelley to the world as he is, the man 
Shelley (putting it at the worst) sacrificed one woman. 
Now, how many women, and men too, have been 
sacrificed, in the crush and storm of affairs, by, say, 
the Times newspaper ? by revolutionary patriots ? by 
governments even in peaceful seasons ? Was there ever 
a great thing done with hands unstained ? Never, in 
this world — it seems impracticable. I worship the man 
Garibaldi ; but I do not believe his sleepless hours, if 
he has any, are quite unhaunted. How many people, 
do you suppose, were ‘"sacrificed” by Wellington, in 
the course of his career , — 1 do not mean people slain 


See Appendix. 
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in battle, or ahot by military law for small offences, 
but people who, somehow or other, without his aiming 
at it, got put out of the way, because he felt that his 
purpose must roll on? King Eobeit Bruce is remem- 
bered with everlasting honour because he halted his 
army to take up a pregnant woman. But Bruce must 
have had many a worse thing on his conscience than 
omitting to do such a deed! Doubtless there were 
mothers, lovers, and friends, to whom Robert Stephen- 
son must have appeared a sort of Moloch, — sacrificing 
interests dear to them for an end they did not care 
for. That great philanthropists, aiming to save or 
better the lives of masses, have sacrificed — ^and that 
unjustly and harshly — the lives of individuals near at 
hand, I know for a certainty, — I saw it with these 
eyes of mine. It was luy lot, before I was fourteen, 
to be behind the scenes of a certain theatre of splen- 
did philanthropy, — and I saw the victims fall, God 
forbid that I should speak — except in the light of His 
reconciling love — of these things. I hide my face in 
the dust amidst this great throng of fellow-sufferers, 
and if I spoke to such a one at all, it #ould be as 
Arthur Dimmesdale spoke to Hester Prynne, — ^as a 
“fellow-sufferer and fellow-sinner.” But the thing 
that is true must be spoken, or, at least, may be 
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spoken; and it is true that great things are rarely, 
if ever, accomplished without some ugly mark being 
left upon the conscience. Why, then, should one man 
be judged more liarshly than another ? 

Savonarola was a very startling example of imperfect 
goodness in conflict with the time, and sufTering, not 
because it was imperfect, but because it was too nearly 
perfect for those with whom it had to deal. It has 
been well hinted by the marvellous pen which has 
painted him in Romola,’' that if he had been a worse 
man, — ^if he had been practicable and usable, — if he 
had been a man who kept within boundaries recognised 
by those in power, — he might have escaped his mar- 
tyrdom, and also, which is the point, have kept his 
own character quite unstained. Of course, if he had 
been stronger and better still, the stain would never 
have come ; but he was imperfect, and who are we to 
judge him ? For it was not his badness, but his good- 
ness, that brought him into collision with events which 
led, through his weakness, to his fall ; and if he had 
been a little less good, he might have lived and died 
with an unstained conscience. 

Come up to my glory !” says God in His heaven. 
Steep is the way, and at every resting-place arc temp- 
ters seeking whom they may devour. One man reaches 
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this table-land, another that, a third another still, God 
looks down, and in His love and truth judges them all. 
But who are we, that we should judge ? A lesser man 
than Savonarola is told, as he ascends, that the way is 
about to become dangerous, — Go no farther. It is 
well to have come so far ; pause, then, and give us a 
turn ! ** So says the world, and the man pauses. While 
he is pausing, the storm that was just then rolling down 
the heights above to meet him has passed away, and 
he can now reach the next mountain-stair in safety. 
Reach it he does, and the voice of mankind applauds, 
— mankind does not see the inner stain ; knows not of 
the compact with hell. But poor Savonarola would 
not pause ; he needed no threat, and would make no 
compact. Onward he w^ent, facing the storm, and 
then, weakened by toil and trial, he fell before the 
strong temptation with fangs of pain, that sprang 
forth upon him at the next stair in the heavenward 
way. Come up into my glory ! ” says God, and he 
passes along through the burning flame. But was he 
a less man than his brother who halted on the lower 
stair ? Will the first words he hears in Paradise be, 
You have stained your garments seeking after utopian 
things, and whateyer did you seek them for ? 

Yet that is just what the world says to the man 
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who breaks down in straining after a grace too high for 
him ; . nay, to a man who simply says, I seek/' He 
is immediately blamed for rejecting the only satis- 
faction possible to man,” — as if anybody could prove 
that man was ever intended to be satisfied, — and for 
living in cloud-land, and making himself and others 
miserable by setting up ideals that never can be re- 
alised.” Which of us has not heard this criticism, and 
that from people who, as far as external comfort is 
concerned, are the most detennined of optimists ? 

It is thiSy indeed, which gives the sting to the treat- 
ment mankind as a body accord to the Shelleys, the 
Savonarolas, the Defoes, during their lifetime- It 
seems to be taken for granted that the Divine end is 
satisfied when the people in the streets go on com- 
fortably, breaking no rules, and getting plenty to eat 
and drink. But really the difference between comfort 
and discomfort is so slight, and the mere fulfilment of 
a number of small animal ends so ignoble a matter, 
that the results are not commensurate with the machi- 
nery employed, if this be all. The very thing which 
puts sense into this tremendous spectacle is the exist- 
ence of the men who cry for the moon. And it is a 
curious fact, that the anti-utopian writers and speakers 
are always apt enough at laying hold of the skirts of 
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any utopian ‘'dreamer” who happens to get glorified 
or canonised — when it suits their purpose. Even, 
among those who entertain the meanest opinions of 
human nature and its horizons, there are optimists 
who invent petty uto])ias, and plan and prosecute 
schemes for their realisation. I have read of them 
over and over again. Improve the drainage. Ventilate 
the houses. Let everybody be well educated. Apply 
the moral check to the population question. See that 
you have a world of respectable terraces and streets, 
inhabited by worthy, respectable people. There’s 
your paradise ! And all I can say is, that I would 
rather live under a Reign of Terror, where the streets 
ran blood, than in .such a w'orld. 

There will never be any such utopia as that. The 
end is not yet, and who kno\vs what it may be, or 
whether we may not reach it through the cataclysmic 
method, and find ourselves at one swoop in presence 
of some new heaven and new earth ? In the mean- 
while, each one of us has his own proper work to do. 

“All service is the same with God.” They that 
speed, or delve, or strike,* serve Him ; they that stand 

* Mr Holbeach vehemently opposed all dictation of modes of 
nsefulnesB. His notion was, “Let every man do his own work 
faithfully,— that is, the thing h^ can do best,— and let no one pre* 
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and wait serre Him ; they who succeed, and they who 
fail He accepts the service of the unblemished soul 
that may lay its hands npon the very ark of His testi- 
mony. He accepts the service of the soul that, stained 
through its own weakness in the conflict, yet marches 
with the Qrand Array. He that is not against us 
is for us.” Not only is it out of the power of any one 
. human soul to enforce duty ; it is out of the power of 
any man to dictate duty to his brother. When the 
throne is set, and the books are opened, and the hea- 
vens and the earth flee away from the Presence, how 
much that now takes the name of self-denial may show 
but dingily in the pure light of Truth ! How much 
that is now pelted for Selfishness may receive from the 
hands of the Judge the White Stone that is the hero’s 
prize! “To him, ye sons of men, to him whom you 
sullehly condemned, was whispered a word that you did 
ifot hear. But because he listened and obeyed, I set him 
on my right hand, and reverse before ahgels and men 

Bume to judge of the utility of his brother’s work. If a man can 
write verses better than he can do anything else, it is mere mischief- 
making to try and turn him into a Sunday-school teacher. It is 
impossible to tell what good a verse may do ; it may make a hero, 
a sage, or a philanthropist some day.” In this way my friend wouW 
go on to maintain that absolute freedom was the only path towards 
the forever-receding Best. ** Everybody do his own work, and every- 
body leave everybody else alone,” that was his formula. — Ed. 
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the decision you passed upon him.” Ah, the word, 
the whisper that only the one soul hears ! The world 
says angrily, “ You defy us ! ” The poor bleeding soul 
says humbly, “ I obey God ! ” Be it so. The conflict 
must proceed. Every man to his own work, lonely or 
not! 

“Ye uervants of the Lord, 

Each in his ojfice wait, 

Obedient to His heavenly word, 

And watchful at the gate ! 

Look that j'our lamps be bright, 

And trim the golden flame ; 

Gird up your loins as in His sight. 

For awful in His name ! " 

It is but a little while, ye sorrowing; ones, and the 
lamp will need no more trimraing ; the loins no more 
upgirding. And till that hour come, your task is still 
to trim the lamp, though you cannot see wdiat ligtit it 
casts. If, perehance, you have only one single thread 
of hope or faith to cling to, cling to it all the more. 
If you see the^sun, but cannot feel warmed by it, still 
say, There is the sun, and blessed be the light ! If 
you cannot even see it, beware of saying that it does 
not shine. Cling for your life to the thing you know, 
and some day, some happy hour, in this world or in 
the next, your little talisman of trust will prove to be 
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a Sing’s token, and place you in the path to His throne. 
He tii2| then, in the last*despairs of sin and sorrow, to 
what you have, and it shall be added to. But from 
him that hath not shall be taken away even that which 
he seemeth to have. 



IV. 


GAVALIEES AND ROUNDHEADS. 

T^ANKIND (that wprd alwaya meaning, in such 
cases, only the particular section o^ mankind 
with which we are ourselves acquainted, for the world 
contains a million million people) have been very vari- 
ously divided into classes, upon ethical grounds more 
or less obvious. I am about to suggest a fresh claasifi- 
catioxi,, 

I propose to divide mankind, for purposes of social ' 
criticism, into two main classes in tho first instance — 
those two clashes including tli,e whole of what is called 
society— fo gi^aiid monde--^ 

\ Cavaliers. * 

2. Roundheads. 

Then iifto two sub-classes, wMqh are iilCended to in- 
cludq the half-world/' ot the people who are more or 
less out of society — 

la. Bohemian Cavaliera 
2a. Bohemian Puritans, 

. ■ . 4 
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Your Cavalier is by natural affinity, whatever acci- 
dent may make of him, a Tory. He believes strongly 
in persons and institutions. He knows nothing of 
“ principles ” — does not like them ; does not under- 
stand “ rights ” — does not like them. . His mind is 
wholly concrete. He is a very bad reasoncr, but has 
considerable tact in the realm of the personal. He has 
the gift of attaching people, and is what is called 
** sound at heart/’ As he has no notion of ecpial rights, 
or of a universale of any kind, he can only pnxjeed 
straight ahead upon lines of personal relationship as 
they arise to him. He is good at submitting tg his 
superiors. lie is good at ruling his inferiors. In both 
particulars he is, in the type specimen, a capital fellow. 
So he is, in dealing with his eqiuils, so long as the 
relationships are simple, and so long as his equals 
are also his likes. But a case of vuiyis pares qmm 
similes takes the wind out of his equanimity. If you 
differ from him, it is a personal affront. If you differ 
from him and his favourite institutions too, it is a 
crime. He wants (as Sydney Smith said, with refer- 
ence to Tory squires and Dissenters) to shave your 
head and put you in a strait-waistcoat. He is rather 
too ready to quarrel sir!” says he, and 

whips out his sword at* provocation too slight — iov 
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me. But be is also good at making it up, and bears 
no malice. He is never by any chance a teetotaller, 
or on any side of any question analogous to the tee- 
total side. He is a very hearty, affectionate, loyal fel- 
low, and full of humour. But, unhappily, he has no 
idea of Truth. Hence he is, ex necessitate, a perse- 
cutor, and every new truth has to fight him ; for he 
never knows the right until it is concreted into a 

■ X 

fact. 

This type, tlie Cavalier type, is that which, perhaps, 
includes the largest number of people in the world. 
Of -course it varies. Sometimes you have the bad 
Without the good. Then you get, in an extreme case, 
a Bomba of Naples; in a case less extreme, a Frederick 
of Prussia. In private life, you have then a bullying 
schoolboy, or a harsh churchwarden, or a tyrannical 
magistrate. For the most part, however, the Cavalier or 
Tory type of character is excellent in private i)ersonal 
relations. It is so partly by defect, (because it is not 
liable to be affected by certain disturbing causes ger- 
mane to the opposite type,) but chiefly by the directly 
conprete or personal nature of its stnicture. 

i > 

Sometimes, of course, it is the lot of this type to fall 
into misfortune. In that case, if there be great Intel- 

• 4 

ligepce, the individual is apt to become cjmicaL ' In- 
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deed, the Tory or Cavalier type so naturally gravitates 

in that direction, that it may be safely said a cynic 

must be a Tory, whatever he calls himself, Logically, 

the Cavalier or Tory type has no right to a faith at all 

It does not perceive this ; but when things go ill with 

it, the collisions of fate make chinks in its tenement of 

thought, and the light creeps in under the disguise of 
* 

suspicion or doubt. 

The Tory or Cavalier mind is but little open to 
argument. You must "'get round” it, if you want to 
do anything new. It is fond of children and old 
people, and kind to paupers. But it would strenu- 
ously resent the idea that there never should be any 
paupers, because then it would lack one element of its 
present sense of superiority. It is magisterial, how- 
ever kind. ^ It likes to put down what it does not 
admire. That, indeed, is its only notion of the way 
to get along in this world. It has its own idea of 
what is right and pleasant, and will, if possible, 
enforce it. It invokes the policeman. Pull-devil, pull- 
baker. You try, and 1 11 tiy, and the Law will see all 
fair.” It has no opinions ; only dogmas, which it will 
fight for as if they were blood-relations. It has no no- 
tion of Right and Wrong, except as things which may 
be categorised, and commanded or forbidden. There- 
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fore, like Dr Newman, it hate? Liberalism.” Keligion, 
truly speaking, it has none ; it cannot have. It has a 
genial superstition which answers its purpose. What it 
believes in is a rule imposed by a person, and embodied 
in an institution. If the rule is broken, it will wink, 
so long as the breaking is done quietly, and with an 
acknowledgment of the rule. It looks at such things 
in a gentlemanly spirit. Hence its proper religion” 
is, as King Charles said, that of Roman Catholicism'* 
Having, in strictness, no morality at all, — though mo- 
rality so called is what it swears by above all things, — 
and looking upon any established authority as a suffi- 
cient final cause for anything it finds existing under a 
moral name, it is gi*eatly puzzled when a truly moral 
mind — a mind which believes there is a right or wrong 
independently of rules — comes forward to maintain 
that disorder must not be winked at ; that its exist- 
ence is a presumption that the rule does not cover the 
facts, and that a fresh rule is needed. The well-known 
dialogue of Julian and Maddalo expresses the conflict 
perfectly.* In fine, to use the language of the phreno- 
logist, the Cavalier character has moderate (or small) 
Conscientiousness, lai'ge Veneration, large Attach- 


* See Appexaiix. 
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ment , and is rather weak in the department of the 
logical faculties. 

To the Cavalier type stands opposed the Puritan or 
Roundhead. The Puritan has so fur advanced upon 
the Cavalier, that he discerns that if the rule means 
right it must be obeyed. No winking ! No “ iudul- 
gences ! ” No incessant absolutions ” from the mere 
instruments and organs of the rule ! Who is this that 
forgiveth sin, which is the function of God only ? Thus 
your Puritan makes a stand for Conscience, as opposed 
to mere personal veneration; and a bold stand he 
makes, and a good fight he fights. This is my rule ; 
I must obey, or perish ; the world grows too dark for 
me to see my way if I dodge it. And if I do sin, (as, 
alas, I too often do !) I am not able to throw ofi‘ the 
burden of it as lightly as you, my Cavalier friend. No 
man can ‘'absolve'' me — no outward ceremony give 
me the smallest ease. How can you absolve me ? Ab- 
solve me for what ? For the specific sin ? But I know 
— I feel — that whoso offendeth in one jyoint is guilty 
of all ; or, that the total holiness of God is arrayed 
against one act of wrong-doing. My life, then, cannot 
be so gay as yours. It is not because I am “ virtuous " 
that “ there should be no more cakes and ale," but be- 
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cause we are all sinful ; and I have but a poor appetite 
— ^like a widow just bereaved. 

How very little the Cavalier understands all this, 
may be witnessed in the perpetual conflict of the two 
types in daily life. Read Hudibras,'' and, especially, 
read the old annotated edition of Grey, with its droll 

quotations from anti-Puritan writers, and you cannot 

« 

fail to see the entire misintelligence which exists on 
the part of the Cavalier mind ; for it is on that side 
that the defective moral intelligence chiefly lies. On 
the side of the Puritan there is, indeed, defective sym- 
pathy ; and if your good Roundhead had a little more 
of it, he might come to understand the Cavalier better 
still. But, alas, your Puritan s weak point is this lack 
of sympatliy. Hence he does not understand the drama, 
and he reads his Bible in the spirit of a schoolmaster. 

The Pm'itan may very readily become a persecutor, 
like the Cavalier ; but the earnest Cavalier must be 
one. The Puritan draws a sharp line between what is 
“divine” and what is “human,” and will not only 
himself stand to what he thinks has divine authority 
behind it, but will try and enforce it, at least nega- 
tively, upon others. He is superior to the Cavalier, in 
that he sees that the rule, if divine, is to be obeyed 
without evasion or winking ; but he does not perceive 
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tliat, since any man may err in liis reading of the rule, 
his position may become as false as that of any nose- 

slittin;; Laud of the Cavalier side. Yet as tliis diffi- 

^ # 

culty, however little foreseen by him, does arise, in 
fact, from his theory of things, it so happens that 
freedom of Conscience, pure and simple, is what your 
Puritan constantly finds himself betrayed into fighting 
for. What he says is, “ I must obey God rather than 
man.*' What that comes to is, “ I must, at the bidding 
of conscience, resist any and every form of personal 
authority.*' 

Thus the Cavalier, High-Churchman, Tory, or Ro- 
man Catholic (who are of the same family) may w'ell 
dislike the Pui itan, or, as Dr Newman says, hate 
Liberalism.*’ Por Liberalism means Conscience, how- 
ever crude; while the other thing means Concrete 
Will, or Personal — ?.e., Physical — Force, till submission 
is compelled. 

Now, the Puritan or Roundhead line of thought 
tends naturally to get into Radical or Rationalistic 
grooves, if your Puritan he unjustly handled by the 
Other Side. And then only. For the antagonism 
between what is concrete or external-personal, and 
what is abstract or internal-personal, begins only when 
one person tries to compel another to conform. That 
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moment^ of course, the divergence bejweea conviction 
and affection begins ; and it may go on till injurj’ is 
done to the natural sentiments of veneration and per- 
sonal love. 

In fact, it often does so go on ; for at the extreme 
left of Rationalistic thought we too frequently find 
coldness, hardness, and what is called the Manchester 
tone of mind. This, it must be owned, is very repul- 
sive; and very horrible, and even deterring, is the 
fact that teachers and propagandists of “ free thought 
in matters of religion are so commonly neglected by 
their associates, disciples, and congregations. It can- 
not be denied that on the Cavalier or Tory side there 
is apt to be more personal cordiality — a firmer cling- 
ing to obligations imposed by what is past, or what we 
had ourselves no share in. The best of our children’s 
literature seems, in the present day, to have come from 
High-Church pens; and if we want to sketch or to 
think of a man amiably steadfast to his dependants, 
we naturally recur to the old-fashioned, or Cavalier, or 
Tory type. 

However, all sorts of crossings of species do andi, 
must occur; and blended specimens are, thank God, 
common enough, to sustain our hopes. For my own 
part, I say, Give me Radical opinions and Tory sen- 
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timents; and sometimes we get them. But if there 
is anything I abhor, it is a mere dihttante Tory or 
Cavalier, — a man who would naturally be inclined to 
take the other side, but permits himself to be seduced 
by his personal tastes into a lying attitude. Tliis is 
just as if a man, called upon to take sides in a battle 
for life between two bands, were to carry over his 
sword to the wrong side, because the other smelt of 
garlic. 

On all points in relation to which his religious 
instincts do not enlighten or stimulate him, the Puri- 
tan is apt to stand at one with the Cavalier in his 
views of duty. The proof of this exists in melancholy 
abundance in the implied teaching of the stage on 
the one hand, and the moral lesson -book on the 
other. Analysed to its lowest elements, the morality 
taught in the received plays and in the received moral 
text-books are identical ; and both are distinguished by 
the same characteristics. Both teach unquestioning 
submission to authority, and both exalt the importance 
of .self-sacrifice, on other people's part, when the per- 
sistence of the “ other people,” in a particular moral 
attitude, would disturb existing arrangements. To put 
the same thing differently, both assume that, on all 
questions of mensd truth, the latest possible diiscovery 
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is made, and that our only wants at present are better- 
cooked potatoes, and some more policemen up at the 
West End. 

The respectable portions of these two classes, Cava- 
lier and Roundhead, keep the solid-pudding interests 
of the world going, — an important work, which could 
never be carried on by the poor restless innovators. 
They also, between them, keep up a system of contriv- 
ances and palliatives for curing or repressing disorders 
and inconveniences — the Cavalier side doing its work, 
on the whole, the more genially, and perhaps helping 
the bodies of men and women more than their souls, 
which are looked after by the Roundhead party. Un- 
fortunately, however, in keeping the public peace, the 
two sides play into each other s hands in the interest of 
the devil, being thereunto driven by the Bohemians, 
pure and simple, the Sons of Belial who infest society. 
In this bad work the Cavalier is most conspicuous, as 
would be expected. His whole scheme of the universe 
being one of pull-devil, pull-baker, be sees nothing for 
it but sticking to the rules in reality, or in pretence. 
Too often there is more pretence than reality — not 
because he is falsq, but because facts will not bend to 
rules ; and when the rules have to break because the 
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facts are growing too big for them, (as happens every 
now and then with the best rules,) our friend the 
Cavalier has no resource but alternate winking and 
cat-o’-iiine-tails. You cannot make him understand a 
principle he thinks you intend the same thing as the 
French call vn principe, and taunts you with meaning 
moonshine. Hence the Cavalier’s theory of life amounts 
to this, or, say, is forced to amount to this — Social 
Order at all costs ; and as to what is going on under 
cover of the order — hush ! This is invariably the way 
ill which any theory of power works out. We see it 
in the morality” of Roman Catholic populations 
almost everywhere; and we may see it at our own 
door^ in the morality of a population from which the 
imprint of the old Romanist ideal has not yet been 
worn off. I, an external authority, have a right to 
prescribe absolutely"^ to your coUvScience — to dictate 
final right and wrong to you ; but, don’t be alarmed I 
I keep two lists of sins — the venial and the deadly ; I 
can give you absolution from time to time, if you can- 
fess my power by coming to me ; and I can grant you 
Indulgences, if you will C 07 ifess my power by strength- 
ening it with your tribute-money'" That, and nothing 

* The neceBnity of external authority in transitionary C(mdition«, 
aa an instrument of Divine Expediency t is admitted on all hands. 
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else, must, in a shape more or less crude, be the out- 
come of every scheme of Authoritative Truth. 

Some hope, some degiee of resource, would lie in the 
Puritan or Roundhead side in times of social dijBSculty, 
if it were not for the Sons of Belial and the mere men 
of the world. On the Puritan side we sometimes 
(though, I do think, very rarely) get the hypocritical 
type; and that, of course, is obstructive. But the 
Cavalier, in the degenerate form, is either a mere 
worldling, or a pleasure-seeking blackguard — a son 
of Belial These are the men who, turning liberty to 
licence in their beastly lives, make alarmed goodness 
exclaim for a military law of life; or they are, in a 
quieter type, the men who, treating with incredulous 
disdain all motives of action that end not with the 
hour, make every proposal for increased reliance upon 
other motives more perilous. Of the latter class, . 
enormously large as it always is, one need not speak 
much. It is the grief, the despair, the dead-weight of 
all noble effort. It is the class which stings. men like 
Tennyson and Carlyle into scorn ; and even provokes 
the calm, slow Wordsworth into indignation that 6or- 
ders on scorn. But scorn is riseless — ^indignation is 
useless. Poet, priest, philosopher, martyr ! you might 
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as well try to quicken a log of wood by an electric 
shock as to animate these dead bones ! 

One thing yoti may always dejiend on from them — 
obstruction, in the name of religion and social order. 
The worst thing that can befall Vice and Worldliness 
is change for the better ; at least they think so. Their 
only religion is the thing they find existing, and they 
don’t like alteration. Or, perhaps, — and this is a fre- 
quent case, — they have a true instinct that a bad order 
stnctly administered, if counted good and held fetich, 
is a first-rate regimen for sheltering their own crimes. 
It thus happens that improvements that have anything 
alarming about their first aspect, are compelled to 
encounter the opposition of routine good people, rein- 
forced by mighty annies of the very scum of the earth ; 
for the routine good people are not ashamed to accept 
such aid. Alas !” may the saddened refonner say, I 
respect conscience, however mistaken it may seem to 
me. You, the good Puritan sticklers for the old order, 
I could deal with ; and, more or less, even with tj-hq 
good Cavaliers. But when the remonstrance? of the 
good people are covered and reinforced by the hue and 
cry of these Sons of Belial going in for the fetich which 
protects them, I confess the scolding and tbe yelling 
appal me.** 
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* ^Hence the deepest, truest word on any of the wrongs 
that, by their horrible blackness, seem to darken the 
very heavens above us, remains unspoken. There is 
never any trusted thinker who will come forward 
and speak his real thought on the nearest, most inti- 
mate, most imminent of human difficulties. If he 
speaks above a whisper, — if he speak more than half 
his thought, — he is torn in pieces, — those who are 
dearest to him being first trampled down before his 
eyes. A powerful argument for the celibacy of any 
one who has a passion for reforming mankind.” 

Out of all this confused conflict is developed, or at 
least produced, a fourth class, — the Puritan Bohemians, 
— a class composed of particles which the general mass 
of the body-social will not take up, or which do not 
gravitate so uniformly towards the mass as to attach 
themselves. The cause of the non-adhesion, on wdiich- 
ever side the rupture commences, is that these par- 
ticular Puritans find themselves, rightly or wrongly, 
unable to live by some portions of the code of the 
Cavaliers and Puritans who make up the mass. This 
may in. various ways drift them into attitudes which 
will be dealt with as if they were hostile. Sometihies 
a sense of duty may make compliance with the code 
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impossible. Sometimes an attempt to challenge it 
results in expulsion from within the boundaries of the 
realm which counts the code sacred. Sometimes con- 
science, fault, folly, and misfortune conspire to the 
same end. Anyhow, there does exist in every society a 
scattered population of outsiders and half-outsiders— 
a half-world of opinion and conduct, which may be 
called Puritan-Bohemian. Puritan it is, in regard that 
its members disclaim all wrong intent, claim to be 
guided by higher laws than those which displace them 
from the rank and file, and, considering the risks of so 
arduous a position, may be presumed to expeinl extra- 
ordinaiy force of conscience (more than would suffice 
for the regulation of a dozen ordinary lives) in saving 
their souls alive. Bohemian it is, inasmuch as it is a 
world wffiich lies outside the camp of the •engtegation, 
and has to make its bricks of social happiness out of 
such straw as it can furtively gather up, or without 
straw altogether. 

In this Puritan-Bohemian half-world are all colours 
and shades of opinion and conduct, just as in the 
whole-world of the Cavalier or Puritan side. Some 
extreme point of dissidence is, of course, presupposed ; 
bufnone, by the definition, which is not consistent 
with pure intent; and, probably, none which can- 
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not appeal to universally-honoured * names for shelter. 
But it must not be inferred that an extreme attitude is 
voluntarily assumed — -that may be compulsory. There 
is no extreme of opinion which may not be found in 
any circle you please to name. Every heresy,” social, 
religions, political, philosophical, may be found, under 
shelter of respectabilities, in most unlikely comers of 
life ; where position and natural tendencies conspire 
to keep people neutral in attitude. But upon a cer- 
tain number of those who hold “ heredes,” of what- 
ever ^vind, will always be forced a choice of alter- 
natives which puts them on their conscience. These 
will be made the scapegoats. These will be the for- 
lorn hope, over whose dead bodies the silver-shod 
will at last condescend to walk up to victory. And 

as tha great^atory is run on from chapter to chapter, 

' ■ *■ 

the Cavalier slits tlie ear of the Roundhead; and 
the Roundhead looks askance at the Bohemian Round- 
head ; and the Sons of Belial applaud severity, be- 
cause it is good for their little game. The new truth 
cries in the wilderness ; and if you want to hear it — 
why, you have to seek it in out-of-the-way places. 

Melancholy, indeed, and dispiriting it is to notice the 
incessant misintelligence among good men and women ; 

the slowness to see that neutral platforms are possible, 
VOL. I, i 
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on which mutual exchanges of half-truths may tiihc 
place. What can be more amazing than the tone once 
assumed as a regular thing, ahd now too generally 
assumed, by tlie Cavalier side to the Puritan side? 
There is a tremendous mass of decent, church-going 
people who are quite ready to echo the old cries of 
Mawworm! Hypocrisy! Saint! and the like, when- 
ever the Puritan side come forward as denouncers of 
what both sides believe to be wrong. It is totally im- 
possible to cram into the genuine Cavalier mind the 
notion that habitual piety can mean anything but self- 
righteousness. In vain will you say that you have no 
trust, for time or for eternity, but in God’s free love; 
in vain will you live the most unassuming of lives-^ 
you are still a “ saint,’' a self-righteous mau-7r-a Phari- 
see,— perhaps a “hypocrite.” And, believe me, you 
will have to keep so, in Cavalier eyes, until you do at 
Rome as Romans do. That will whitewash you any- 
where ; nothing else will. 

Words of despair! But let them stand. Words 
which make human society appear a corporation of 
self - important wild beasts ! But let them stand. 
There is hope at the bottom of the box 

A grave error is committed by Puritan Bohemians 
in general— an error which cuH^them off from that 
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soorce of power which lies in all ge^ous confedettr 
tion. Stnng by their exclosion from the dress-cirdes 
of the great*amphithe»tre of lif^ they too often become 
nntme to themselves, and accept, with degrading eager- 
ness, the first profilers of arnendle which wait upon casual 
prosperities : — 

“ Now haa descended a serener hour, 

And, with inconstant fortune, friends return ; 

Though suffering leaves the knowledge and the power 
Which says, * Let scorn be not repaid with scorn ! * 

Be it so. Let scorn be shut out, then. Let us also 
acknowledge that every such Bohemian who breaks way 
hack again over the barrier, and by force of goodness 
or of gift compels the dress-circle to make room for 
him on the benches, does a good work, damages a 
prejudice, and perhaps makes a breach through which 
others may follow. But the first duty of such a one 
is surely to be loyal to his own order. True, the world 
of Puritan Bohemians is exceedingly apt to be a world 
** in which the excellence of each separate man is an 
inflamed individualism, which only separates him the 
more;” but that is, indeed, an infamy. Does the 
dress-circle invite a member of the half-world, saying, 
Friend, you have fairly beaten ns ; come up hither !” 
It is well But let the conqueror go straight back to 
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his brethren, with the newly-acquired strength and 
courage, and help them , — ^lielp them to unite in a 
world of their own, which may furnish a platform from 
which the invitation may returned : — You have 

invited one or more of us, Ladies and Gentlemen of 
the Silver Shoes, — we now send you a card, — we, the 
exiles of duty, the victims of crotchets, the halt and 
maimed of social order, the fanitics of the faith in 
right, the lunatics of trust, the over-seasoned with that 
.salt of the earth which keeps us all from putrefaction ! 
We offer you a neutral ground on which to meet We 
hold you pledged to nothing. Wc shall take care to 
keep you disembarrassed. We invite you to no com- 
plicity in any heresy about W'orship, or property, or the 
domestic ideas, or education, or diet, or anything else. 
But we are weak enough to desire that you should re- 
cognise that we are not cannibals, and therefore we 
invite 3mu to spend an hour at our little club, the 
PuEiTAN Bohemiaks, (Blank) Square, on the (blank) of 
(blank) next, at (blank) o’clock. N,B . — Women and 
children not excluded. ' 
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rpHERE is a welt-known fireside game, in which a 
^ story is whispered at one end of ^ social circle, 
and passed round to the other. A tells it softly into 
the ear of B ; B communicates it to C ; C to D ; and 
so it goes on till it reaches Z, who tells it aloud for 
A to hear. It is then found that the story, in the pro- 
cess of transit, has so changed colour and features that 
its own father cannot recognise it. 

I believe this is universally the case, although I 
never witnessed the playing of the game. Only one 
precaution is, in my opinion, necessary — namely, that 
A should have two written copies of what he tells B, 
one to be retained by the latter as a check. This 
guards against its being objected that A is as likely to 
have forgotten what he said, as B, C, D, and the rest 
to have passed it on erroneouvsly, 

I have seen the invention of this game attributed to 
the late Archbishop Whately; but, by whomsoever in- 
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vented, it is a capital idea, and very fairly illustrates 
what is every day exhibited on the grand scale in the 
world at large, — the almost total incapacity of the 
average human being either to express his own mean- 
ing accurately, Cr to understand another's. How often, 
alas, have I had occasion to notice in life, that for one 
person who can listen and understaml, there are a 
thousand who can make a speech ! I do not wonder 
at the doctrine that it is necessary, in self-defence, for 
every man who endeavours to live with exactitude to 
speak two dialects— an esoteric and an exoteric. So 
weak is the sense of justice in most minds, so bent are 
they upon their own thoughts, and so little desirous of 
treating yours fairly, that you cannot escape the in- 
cessant temptation to despair of human progress alto- 
gether. The old lady who, after listening to an at- 
tempt to prove the existence of a God, said, " Ah, but 
I think there is a God, for all his talk ! ” was not a 
fancy. She was Mrs Grundy, whom we all know. I 
have met her ten thousand times, and lapsed into hope- 
less silence before her, because I saw how fearfully 
thick was her head, and how fearfully long her 
tongue. 

In the course of your life you have, no doubt, been 
sometimes asked conundrums. Well, now, tell me 
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how often you have heard one asked properly. For 
my own part, I do most solemnly asseverate that, nine 
times out of ten, I have to go through the process of 
restating the question before I can address myself to 
the answer# Very frequently you can *eee, before you 
attempt to guess the answer, that the riddle is wrongly 
put **My dear sir,*’ you say, “it is impossible that 
that should be the conundrum ! And it is impossible 
that there should be any answer to it ! ** And then, 
applying the principle of Excluded Middle, you make 
the conundrum over again for your questioner; upon 
which he smiles, asks you another, which he is quite 
sure is correct ; and makes precisely the same sort of 
blunder in putting it And he is not a fool either, 
but an intelligent fellow, with a keen sense of humour. 

Mr Euskin (who has been accused of arrogance — 
most unjustly, as it appears to me) has complained of 
the difficulty he finds in getting understood, and has 
added that he observes other writers have to endure 
the same inconvenience. This shows 

I beg pardon; but I feel as if I might usefully 
interrupt myself, in order to employ an opportunity 
of illustration which this very paragraph affords me. 
There are overwhelming chances that somebody, read- 
ing this paragraph, will walk off and say that I agree 
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with Mr Ruskin in his views about political economy. 
And this caution will go for nothing ; it will stiU be 
said.* 

But to continue. This shows, I was about to say, 
that Mr Ruskin keeps a conscience, and tries to enter 
into other people s meanings. No doubt he makes 
mistakes, and misapprehends at times — we all do so ; 
but the man who is anxious, in the first instance, to do 
justice to what lie liears or reads by thoroughly ab- 
sorbing what is meant to be conveyed, is on the road 
to truth, and will some day reach it. I heartily sub- 
scribe to these words of Mr Ruskin : — 


♦ Perhaps this will be thought “ arrogant,” but there is ample 
excuse for it, I once told, in print, the story of a very terrible 
execution. Being then on the side of death-punishment, I guarded 
myself with the nicest care from writing one word which could rea* 
Bonably he twisted into a condemnation of it. The very hrsl person 
that spoke to me on the subject of the story was a man of educa* 
tion and intelligence, a member of a liberal profession, and looked 
up to in his own circle. But what do you think he said * ** Oh, 
I 'm so glad to find you ’re opposed to capital punishment, Mr Hoi- 
beach ! ** And what do you think I said ? I said nothing, but fled 
in dumb despair. Once upon a time 1 said, to a veiy acute and dis- 
tinguished man, Is it possible that in such and such parts of your 
book you meant what the reviewere have credited you with ? I read 
their account of your meaning, but it seems to me inconsistent with 
what you must mean.” He replied, ** Yes, cerfoinly ; I never wrote 
anything of the kind.” Then,” I continued, ** why doHhey say 
you did? ” He laughed merrily, and answered, Because k *s urong^ 
/suppose/” 
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“ I observe always, in the case of my own writings, 
that if ever I state anything which has cost me any 
trouble to ascertain, and which, therefore, will prob- 
ably require a minute or two of reflection from the 
reader before it is accepted, that statement will not 
only be misunderstood, but in all probability taken to 
mean something very nearly the reverse of what it does 
mean. Now, whatever faults there may be in my 
modes of expression, I know that the words I use will 
always be found, by Johnson's Dictionary, to bear, 
first of all, the sense I use them in ; and that the sen- 
tences, whether awkwardly turned or not, will, by the 
ordinary rules of grammar, bear no other interpreta- 
tion than that I mean them to bear ; so that the mis- 
understanding of them must result, ultimately, from 
the mere fact that their matter sometimes requires a 
little patience. And I see the same kind of misinter- 
pretation put on the words of other writers, whenever 
they require the same kind of thought.” 

A man once insisted to me that he had been told 
by a lawyer that the transfer of a wife by the halter- 
and-shilling process in the market-place was a legal 
matrimonial process — ^making Gill, who had before 
belonged to Jack? the lawful chattel of Tom. Now, 
no lawyer could ever have said anything so absurdly 
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false. How, then, did the misunderstanding arise? 
Simply from the inexact use of language. Let ua 
imagine the whole stoiy. 

The halter-and-shilling rite is being performed in 
the market-square of a provincial town, when my in- 
formant, the surgeon, full of disgust, comes upon his 
friend the attorney, and the following dialogue en- 
sues : — 

Surgeon, Cannot that sort of thing be put a stop 
to? 

Attorney, Oh, dear, no ! There is no law against it. 

Surgeon, Do you mean to tell me that this is a 
legal transaction ? 

Attorney, Quite. 

And there the matter ends — a wrong idea being 
carried away by the surgeon. All that the attorney 
meant was that there was nothing in English law to 
prevent three free people — Jack, Gill, and Tom- 
making fools of themselves with a rope, a shilling, and 
some gibberish, any more than there is a law to pre- 
vent gipsies or thieves ‘‘palling” as they please with 
their own ceremonies. The procedure was not in itself 
unlawful in the sense of being criminal — that was 
what the attorney intended to convey. The surgeon 
thought the “ transaction ” was “ legal ” in a positive 
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sense, and went and misled other people into thinking 
with him. 

This is only a specimen of the kind of misunder- 
standing of which daily life is full-^so full, that the 
wonder is how the business of the world goes oti at 
all. The curious part of the case is, that people will 
assent to this in general terms when you point it out, 
and then go and forget it just when they ought to 
recollect it. The time for remembering an important 
general observation like this, is when we hear some- 
thing of what another has said or done which is m^de 
the subject of unfavourable comment ; in a word, it is 
when scandal is being talked, or when partisan praise 
is being given, though praise does not so often stand 
in need of being subjected to a discount as dispraise. 
We should bear in mind that nobody possesses the 
power of relating a fact exactly as it haj)pened — that 
very, very few can repeat words exactly as they heard 
or read t|jem, and that a change which may be inap- 
preciable to ordinary minds iintil its consequences are 
pointed out, may be, in reality, of the most vital mo- 
ment in an intricate story, I have at this moment in 
my memory a correspondence in which the verb '‘ ex- 
cuse” was, by successive stages, changed into— 1. de- 
fend ; 2. justify ; 3. applaud ; 4. encourage 1 I have 
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actually under « iny observation another instance, in 
which a man who said " he did not at the moment see 
how something could be avoided,** was reported to 
have said, " there was no possible way of getting out 
of it ; it must be so.** Now, even in the driest, sim- 
plest matters of business, it is easy to perceive what 
mischief may arise from such mistranslations by in- 
competent tongues of things said, written, or done ; 
but with what dreadful force docs the same observa- 
tion apply in the great crises of existence, when 
complications of strong feeling and hurrying events 
conspire to darken the understanding, stimulate the 
imagination, and pervert the honest will ! 

The popular saying that one story is good until you 
hear the otlier, gives rough expression to the idea that 
only imperfect dependence is to be placed upon one- 
sided reports, of whatever kind. Yet, unless the 
solemnities of judicial proceeding compel the vulgar to 
think of it, the idea is seldom remembered for the 
purposes of life. And, after all, it is only cultivated 
people who have made both life and literatui*e a study, 
and who are in the habit of thinking at white heat 
about everything great and small ; it is only this very 
limited number of persons who can be aware of the 
possibilities of error which underlie the best-connected 
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and best-supported stories. It is not only that posi- 
tive solid falsehoods — myths — will in a few hours 
gather round a nucleus of fact — ^the falsehood being 
solid in proportion to the nebulosity of the central 
point ; it is not only that, though that is, so to speak 
incredibly, staggeringly true ; but small matters of fact 
get turned round and twisted into new shapes by dif- 
ferent brains and different tongues, until the truth, as 
it really existed, is recognisable only by one or two 
persons who were actual sharers in the transaction, 
and hardly by them. I find a striking illustration to 
my purpose among the collected poems of the late 
James Montgomery, and will let him tell his story in 
his own words. The reference is to a myth which had 
got abroad about some supposed results of his impri- 
.sonment in York Castle. I have a good deal abbre- 
viated what he writes, and the case is, in consequence, 
rather understated than overstated. This is what he 
says : — 

** I shall venture to prolong this new introduction to 
my * Prison Amusements’ by mentioning a circum- 
stance which requires explanation from myself, who 
alone can give it. In the ‘ Table-Talk ’ of the late Mr 
William Hazlitt, vol. i. p. 371. I find this paragraph, 
which I quote literally ; — ‘ Mr Montgomery, the inge- 
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nious and amiable poet, after lie had been shut up in 
solitary confinement for a year and a half, for printing 
Ae Duke of Eichmond's letter on Eeform, when he 
first walked out in the narrow path of the adjoining 
field, was seized with an apprehension that he should 
fall over it, as if he had trod on the brink of an abrupt 
, precipice.’ ' 

Now, thei'e is not one word of pure fact in this 
anecdote, which, 'nevertheless, was intended to be the 
truth throughout, believed to be so, and published to 
excite compassion towards the sufferer. I never 
printed the Duke of Eichmond's letter on Eeform ; I 
was never shut up for a year and a half in solitary 
confinement ; and I never felt any fear of falling over 
the edge of a narrow path tl^ough a flat field. 

“During my reveries in prison, I often proposed 
that my first ramble, on recovery of my freedom, 
should be down by the river, under the trees, across 
the fields beyond, and away to the windmill. 

“ On one fine morning in the middle of April I was 
liberated. Immediately afterwards I took my walk in 
that direction. While I was thus traversing the ^fields 
— not with ,any apprehension of falling over the terge 
of the narrow footpath, but from mere wantonness of 
instinct, in the joy of liberty long wished for, and. 
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thongk late, come at last — I yrilfuUy dtiverged from the 
track, crossing it now to the right, then to the left, like 
a butterfly fluttering here and there, makii^ a long 
course and little way, just to prove my legs, that they 
were no longer imder restraint, but might tread where 
and how they pleased, and that I myself was in reality 
abroad again in the world. Having once or twice 
mentioned the frolic in company, I know not through 
how many mouths it may have transmigrated before it 
reached Mr Hazlitt in the form under which he has 
presented it.” 

This surely is a very instructive instance of mis- 
reported fact. But how many of my readers will cany 
away from this article the lesson it attempts to teach ? 
How many will remember, the next time they bear a 
bit of scandal, that it is absolutely impossible to report 
a thing exactly as it happened? — that two difiereut 
people must see different things and tell different 
things of the same scene ? How many will remember 
the hackneyed tale of Sir Walter Ealeigh at his prison 
window, and the moral of “ The Three Black Crows’ ” 
fable? We quote that fable to our children by the 
fireside, as if it were useful for guidance in life ; and 
then, in our own lives, the very next time anybody 
offers us three black crows we take them in our hands. 
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tute or mental habitude induces a change, greater or 
less, in the force of words to the mind of the indivi- 
dual And at every remove which occurs the chances 
of misintelligence are multiplied. Now, inasmuch as 
some few people are for ever moving, while others 
stand nearly still all their lives, what awful scope for 
mutual mistake there must be between them ! And 
the mistakes do actually occur; and tempers are spoiled, 
and energies scattered, and affections wounded, for 
want of a more cautious intelligence in the use of lan- 
guage — for lack of attention to browns and grays of 
signification. 

I have mentioned ignorance and poverty of imagina- 
tion as common causes of misunderstanding. I mean 
that we are all apt to assume that when we know the 
facts,” and have attended to the arguments in any 
question of philosophy or conduct, we are at the end of 
the story. But we should remember that we can never 
be sure that we know all the facts, and that one fact 
more (as well as one fact less) may utterly change the 
akpect of things. There was a supposed law (I say -a 
supposed law, because I do not need, for my purpose, 
to try the question of its validity) of political eco- 
nomy, about which a terrible outcry was once made on 
account of the consequences which would— inevitably, 
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it was said — follow from its applifcation. All the ' 
facts that were known were taken into account, and 
all the arguments were fairly dealt with. The con- 
elusion seemed irresistible. But, all the while, there 
were facts remaining to he known in the science of 
biology ; and from these facts, which are now verified, 
a hiw is clearly inferred which balances the other. So 
the outcry was premature. Now, the biological law to 
which I refer — although it has here and there been 
instinctively acted upon for ages, and all over the 
world — is not known, probably, to more than one per- 
son in twenty thousand, if to so many. Supposing, 
then, that the odd one man guides himself by the law, 
what sort of justice is he likely to get out of the 
nineteen thousand nine hundred and ninety-nine ? 

Oh,” you say, this is an imaginary case.” But, 
indeed, it is not. I speak with an instance in my own 
personal knowledge, in which a public man, standing 
high in religious society both for intellect and character, 
had to live down, some years ago, an infamous scandal 
for which there was no foundation whatever, and whffih 
^ arose simply because he knew of a Divine law more 
than his slanderers, and applied it. 

A case like this.involves both the ignorance and the 
poverty of imagination of which I spoke. What* we 
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ought to think, in all difficult cases in which we are 
called upon to endeavour to understand others is this : 
— I know all these facts, but it is conceivable that 
there may be other facts which, if I knew them, would 
vary my apprehension of what is intended to be con- 
veyed either by these deeds, or these words, or both.” 
We should try and think dramatically. It is not enough 
for justice that we place ourselves in the position of 
our friend or our enemy before we translate him. We 
should, first of all, try and turn ourselves into him. 
Having done that, we should then, by another effort, 
look at ourselves from his point of view. All this 
seems very obvious, yet we do not habitually heed it. 
If we were to hear that Johnson and Thompson had 
differed and dissolved partnership, our first impulse 
would be to wonder which was in fault. Yet how' full 
of difficulty and danger are even carefully-considered 
cases ! TliC symptoms of apoplexy and the symptoms 
of drunken apathy are alike ; but there is a symptom 
the more in one of the two cases. We forget the 
possibility, and the man dies through our maltreat- 
ment. So it is in a million stories of daily existence, 
whether the interests at stake are great or small. We 
know *Hhe facts,” — all but one, the possibility of winch 
we had never contemplated. But there are always new 
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facts to be known, and the best-considered practical '' 
conclusion may be upset to-morrow. “Then,” you 
say, “ what certainty is there ?” Here is the answer : — 
None whatever, in your sense. Every inch of life is 
volcanic. Truth has always a new trick to show you. 
The moral is — Think from hand mouth. That is 
wisdom and humbleness. The contrary is folly and 
conceit. 

Before the ink of these paragraphs is fairly diy, a 
striking instance occurs, iu my own experience, of the 
possibilities of error from imperfect intelligence, or 
rather from inactivity of the imagination. I apologise 
to ray medical man for not seeing him the other day 
when he called, by saying, “ At the moment when you 
knocked at the door, I was in the middle of a bath.” 
He replies, with honourable candour and entire good- 
humour, “ Come now, that 's a good one ! why, I 
heard you playing on the fiddle !” 

Now, is not that a plausible case of White Lie on 
the poor patient’s part ? What conceivable hypothesis 
can reconcile the facts ? A very simple one, which is 
simple truth. The patient occasionally took a doiMe 
bath, — ie.y a bath at, say, ten o’clock, — then, with an 
interval of fifteen* minutes, another bath at a quarter- 
past ten. He was taking such a bath when the doctor 
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rapped at the door, just in the interval, which interval 
the patient was beguiling with his violin ! 

Now, the doctor was not bound to know that mystery 
of the double bath, and the case was of so little mo- 
ment, that it was not worth his while to get imagina- 
tive over it. But let it be remembered that there are 
cases of awful moment, in the struggles of life, in 
which the difficulty of reconciling facts ” may be just 
as great, and the solution just as simple. 

There is the illustration — there is ray comment ; 
but I am tempted to strike them out, — I am tempted 
to throw the whole sheet into the fire, — so strong is 
my impression of the inutility of all expostulation of 
the kind, — of the hopelessness of inducing the ordinary 
mortal to hold his mind in suspense, and form no 
opinion at all, so long as there is the least risk of form- 
ing an unjust one. 

A full and detailed recollection is a frequent source 
of blundering in active life, when it has to measure 
itself, for practical purposes, against memories of the 
ordinary character. For a great many years, I used 
to fancy people all remembered things as well as I did, 
and was accustomed, in discussions of personal matters, 
to proceed upon the supposition. But the fact is, the 
mass of mankind have only general remembrances of 
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things that took place, and ha.ve no patience nvith views 
which are based upon vivid and detailed recollections 
of the past. If you were once useful to a man, he 
probably keeps a broafl, vague register of it in his 
mind, and thinks plq^isantly of you. If your relations 
with him were ever unpleasant, (no matter where the 
fault lay, if fault there was,) he, probably, remembers 
that in the same vague way, and doesn’t want to see 
you or talk to you. Well, it took me ever so long to 
find this out. I used to discuss the past with people 
upon the theory that they recalled things as fully and 
minutely as my own memory enabled me to do. Now, 
this always ended in a squabble, and in their taking a 
dislike to me. At last, it dawned upon me that man- 
kind has a memory which lumps things up together. 
Your neighbour remembers the past pretty much as 

9 

he sees the present — of course he does, what else can 
he do ? — and you will only get up misunderstandings 
and despairs, if you endeavour to make him discrimi- 
nate in the use of his memoiy. 

I have not touched, except in remote hints, the sub- 
ject of intellectual differences, and imperfections in 
mere logic as sources *of misunderstanding : it is far 
too wide to be discussed here. I will only add that 
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we are bound to be grateful that that ilhision of a true 
mutual understanding under which most people exist 
serves even so well as it does the purposes for which 
we are put in the world. This thought may well re- 
buke too impatient an analysis the material of life. 
The great scheme works to its issues by using our 
blindness as well as our seeing— our dulness not less 
than our intelligence. 
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rpHERE was once an Irishman, who said, when the 
hope and pride of the household was about to 
be sold, My pig doesn't weigh as much as I ex- 
pected : I always thought it wouldn't." This is 
really a very significant bit of puzzleheadedness. 

So far as correctness goe.s, the Irishman had a glar- 
ing advantage over you and me in trying to weigh up 
moral gains and losses ; because, in the first place, his 
pig was weighed for him and not by him ; and, in the 
second place, the resources of arithmetic and the sym- 
bols of avoirdupois weight furnish the means of stating 
results with exactitude. But correctness is not the 
most influential thing going ; and neither poetry nor 
homiletics would b^ bettered as a spiritual agency if it 
were possible to speak of nineteen-stone of anticipa- 
tion, or a hundredweight and a half of remorse. What 
vague idejsf jfniss in point they often gain in power; 
and it is no| new to remark that, even in arithmetic, 
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the most affecting quantity is that in which the last of 
the ciphers is too far off to be seen by the integer. 

The peculiar significance of what the Irishman said 
lies in this — that his blundering phraseology really gives 
crude expression to the double consciousness with which 
we sometimes set about our little enterprises, or receive 
those incidents of our lot that come to us without our 
intentionally soliciting them. “ Double consciousness'* 
is, of course, only accommodated language; the real 
state of mind of a person who has doubts scribbled on 
his hopes, or cross-readings of hope cheerfully puzzling 
his fears, is one of oscillation so rapid that the interval 
of traversing the arc goes for nothing. It may be the 
same external circumstances that originate both the 
ruling estimate and the occasional subtractions from 
it ; just as the heat of one fire may bring out lines 
written in sympathetic ink all across each other ; but 
a man cannot think two things at once, any more than 
he can read at once both the straight and the diagonal 
lines in a letter. What he can do when he has be- 
come aware of the cross-writing is to remember that it 
exists, and turn to it now and then for the purpose of 
anticipating experience, so far as that is possible* The 
Irishman's course was a very simple one. If he felt 
quite sure, while fattening his pig, that the iiltimatnm 
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be had set up in his expectations was fieyond any con- 
ceivable limit of porciculture, he should have lowered 
his figure. If he thought the porcicultural horizon was 
a receding one, he should have increatsed his industry 
and his care. But no such obvious criticism applies to 
those complex situations in life in which we are apt to 
anticipate (let us preserve the bull) that things will not 
turn out as we expected. Not only is it the case that 
some shields have two sides, and the choice must be 
made whilst only one is turned to us; but things, 
good all round, have various values according to the 
mediums in which we are compelled to avail ourselves 
of them. The impatient simplidty of elder fable got 
rid (for didactic purposes at least) of the first difficulty 
by plunging into paradox. We all know how the 
astute Venetian won Portia to wife; and his plan 
would be a good one, if the game of life were, to our 
knowledge, a piece of playful thimblerigging. But the 
fact, fatal to the paradoxes of pundits, is, that life, with 
serious, and even awful appearances of being a game 
of skill, present surprises which look like chance — or, 
in our saddest moments, even worse. ** What is the 
good of my throwing,” says the poor, hard heart, “ if 
the Other plays with loaded dice?” And what, in 
^naked truth, what is that second diffieulty but a load- 
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in^ of the dice ? How can I foresee the medium in 
which, five years hence, I shall be called upon to make 
rightness and content out of a thing which, in this 
actual present atmosphere, I now choose with all my 
heart and all my conscience? If it be, indeed, true 
that 

** There *8 something flows to us in life, 

But more is taken quite away/’ 

how can it be but that my pig must always prove short 
weight ? 

To the suggestion about the loaded dice there are 
three answers* In March 1856 an anonymous essayist, 
for whose sayings the present writer has a strong, 
though not surprising, memory, said, in downright fun, 
“ The world’s psychological statist has yet to be born : 
when he appears and makes out his tables, we shall 
find ourselves in possession of data for calculating a 
man's life-battle beforehand, as easily as we can now 
calculate an occultation or an eclipse." In the first 
volume of the late Mr Buckle the same idea will be 
found in a much more developed shape ; and if it were 
realised there would be nothing to wish for but an Act 
of Indemnity, with retrospective powers applying to 
those who had got themselves into puzzles by miscal- 
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culation in moral porciciilture before tho appearance of 
the Norwich tables of p^chology. So much for one 
answer. 

Another reply is, that the dice are loaded, and all I 
have got to do is to submit ; I cannot help myself,; it 
is the Awful Will ; and so on. This, one need not 
say, is the answer of Demogqrgon, in “ Prometheus 
Unbound ,” — ''He reigns,” — and inevitably prompts 
the question that follows it in the poem, “ Who reigns ?” 
If I am everywhere to be met with the 


“ Arch-device 

Of giving men blind hopes to spice 
The feast of life with — ” 

if, in fact, I am really assured that the dice used 
against me are loaded, I can at least borrow so much 
of old Ethnic daring as to say, “ Then I will play no 
longer.” To that, I am told, the “Universe” makes 
reply, “ II n’y a pas d’homme necessaire.” One has 
read that, and the like of it, in Air Carlyle, and others, 
a hundred times ; and very comfortable reading it is 
for a pauvre honteux in pig-wisdom. But it may be 
flung in one’s eyes till they strike the spark of a hope- 
ful doubt. The trodden worm will turn, and especially 
when he has sense enough to see that the question is 
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being begged, So up springs the pauvre honteux in a 
sacred rage, saying, I miist submit to the game on your 
tenns, must I ? But I will try first. If I am not indis- 
pensable to you, neither are you to me, and so I raise 
the fry of " II n'y a pas dtinivers necessaire ! ” 

The truth is, the teaching of Mr Carlyle is contra- 
dictory upon this little matter. He has given us, 
taking for that purpose the name of “ Pilpay Junior,*'^ 
four fables, one of which is briefly this : — A hen ];)e- 
comes possessed with an exaggerated idea of her own 
consequence. '' It is I that support this household, 
for its master is dyspeptical, and would die if 1 did 
not lay him his eggs for breakfast. Yet that poodle- 
dog, that does nothing, receives better treatment, and 
is much more honoured. By the cock of Minerva, they 
shall give me a double portion of oats, or they have 
eaten their last egg/' The servants, however, will not 
give the poor silly creature a single extra grain. She 
croaks and frets and cackles, and gains nothing by it. 
So she takes, at last, to hiding her eggs out of sight. 
This is a fine revenge ; but the end of it is that, after 
being tolerated for a week, she gets her neck WTung. 

Of this melancholy story, Carlyle thus pronounces 


Miscellanies, vol. ii. 
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the moral: — **Man! why frettest thou, and whinest 
thou ? This blockhead is happier than thou, and still a 
blockhead. Ah, sure enough, thy wages are too low ! 
Wilt thou strike work with Providence, then, and 
force Him to an alternative? Believe it, He will 
do without thee: il rCy a 'point d'homme neces- 
saire'* 

To this I have just made the paiivre honteux reply, 
in^a sacred rage, “ il n^y a pas d*univers necessaire 
and I contend that one epigram is as good as the other ; 
not only in the nature of things, but in the writings of 
this ^magnificent Pilpay, whose Might is Right. No- 
body that ever professed to teach his fellow-men has 
more persistently than he told us that the Universe is 
only a picture on the retina of the eye of Man. In 
the eighth chapter of book i., Sartor Eesartus,” I 
find this passage : — 

“ So that this so solid-seeming World, after all, were 
but an air-image ; our ME [the capitals are not mine] 
the only reality; and Nature, with its thousandfold 
production and destruction, but the reflex of our own 
inward Force.’* 

Again, Lectures on Heroes (i.) — ‘'Meditation has 
taught men, in all ages, that this world is after all but 
a show, a phenomenon or appearance, no real thing/* 
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And, again, (ii„) ** This so solid-looking material World 
is, at bottom, in very deed, Nothing/' 

My pauvre honteicx, then, is entitled to turn round, 
and demand, Which way will ^ou have it ? Choose ; 
only you cannot have it both ways. Is it man that is 
not necessary to the universe, or the universe tfiat is 
not necessary to man ? 

Well, the knot may soon be untied. Once assume 
that a thing must be black or white, and you may im- 
pale your opponent with either liorn of your dilemma. 
But if he has the courage to deny your premiss, he 
escapes your conclusion. 

If the Universe is mere Power, no man is ** neces- 
sary" to it. But if the Universe is Power and Love, 
(or Justice, which is the same thing,) every man is ne- 
cessary to it ; i. e.y it cannot, and never will, dispense 
with the happiness of any portion of itself. If the 
word ' happiness" be objected to, it is easy to substi- 
tute for it the word " well-being." 

That the universe is nothing but a picture in the eye 
of a man, can have no practical meaning except that 
when he ends the universe ends— /or /Hm. Pilpay'^ 
fable will help us here. To the cackling hen, the 
universe was nothing but a picture at the bottom 
of her eye. But it continued, to her master, after 
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her eye was no longer capable of receiving im- 

pression. 

The morality of the case is as simple as the rest 
of it. If I have affirmed, in roy own^ mind, of '' Pro- 
vidence,'* that Providence is Unlimited Power and Un- 
limitl^d Goodness, then it is useless to assure me, on 
any authority whatever, (suppose, for example, on the 
authority of an alleged message from Providence,) that 
Providence has done or will do that which, if I had 
known it beforehand on other evidence, would have 
prevented my affirming the power unlimited and the 
goodness unlimited. 

It is, of course, open to me to alter or to reverse my 
fir^t conclusion. I may now say, having made this 
fresh discovery, — that the Universe is a scheme of Pure 
Malignity, — only that would be contradicted by the 
fact that my own consciousness would condemn such a 
Universe, and my own consciousness is part of the 
Universe. Or, I may say, that the Universe is partly 
Malignant and partly Benignant. 

In the first case, religion is not possible at all, and 
the whole of Duty lies in the word Resistance — to 
the forces of the Universe ; in the second case, the 
only religion that is possible is a form of Manich- 

manism. 

VOXu t 


L 
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If the idea of resisting the forces of the Universe 
appears to any one totally absurd, I must trouble him 
to pause before he decides. What is it to set up a 
lightning-conductor, to hoist ar storm-drum, to launch 
a life-boat, to tunnel Mount Cenis, to vaccinate for 
small-pox, — what is it to do either of these things, 
but to Kesist the Forces of the Universe ? 

In simple truth, tlie meanest thing which exists is 
as necessary to the Universe as the Universe to it, and 
this turning of the tables really contains, if not the 
germ of religion, that without which religious faith 
cannot hold its own. A poor forlorn mother, weeping 
over her dead baby, cried, in her agony, I can't bear 
it, and I won't." Well, ma'am," said her minister, 
what do you propose to do ? ' Now, not even mo- 
ther's love, added to galvanism, would have helped her 
so far as we know. But what then ? If — let the awful 
hypothesis be admitted for a moment — if it was merely 
a case of loaded dice ; if the thing she appealed against 
was mere power, was law — not beneficial, but simply 
strong — the mother was right in saying she would not 
submit, and events would ultimately have justified her 
by dethroning a rule which was always on the side of 
the big guhs. In other words, the sentiment of resist- 
ance to power, simply as power, is the beginning of 
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conscience. And our pauvre hontevM, •sympathising^ 
with the bereaved mother for that hypothetic instant, 
feeling that a Universe which had nothing to say to 
unhappy misreckoners in porciculture, but that they 
could be dispensed with, might justly, and effectively 
too, be told in turn that it could be dispensed with 
also — our lyaiivre honteux feels, in the very core of his 
soul, that there is a third answer to be given to the 
doubt concerning the dice : — All the dice used in the 
game are alike. If those of the Other are loaded, so, 
says he, are mine. Whatever of cryptical might makes 
the game awful — call it beneficent law, or call it the 
good will of God — is as much on my side of it, as on 
the side I cannot wholly see. I can never lose my due. 
If, to go back to the first figure of speech, if any parti- 
cular pig of mine weighs less than I expected, (and I 
always thought it would,) an equivalent for the sub- 
traction in weight is posted to ray account somew^here 
or other in some other shape. 

In some shape; but do not let us blunder here. 
Do not let us, for example, be signing our names to 
that particular article of Cantworship which aflSrms 
that genius is sure of recognition, and honest labour of 
its reward, using those words to indicate large slices of 
praise and pudding. This glib falsehood is so abund^ 
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antly contradicted in the lives of the benefactors of 
mankind, that the wonder is how people can dare to 
go on repeating it. In the enormous majority of cases 
genius and industry meet with just luck enough to 
encourage tliem, no more. Unless they can afford to 
be their own exceeding great reward ” then, let them 
despair. Despair is the lesson which is abundantly 
preached from those heart-breaking chapters, tlie lives 
of great inventors and originators of almost all kinds ; 
unless the oistros — the sacred enthusiasm — be its own 
sufficient crown and. fee. It should be so; it is so; 
and assuredly the lesson taught by history and bio- 
graphy is tliat, though everybody has a cha7ice, the 
greater })art of human effort finds no external recogni- 
tion and meets no exceiitional success. The whole 
analogy of inanimate ” nature confirms this. The 
double entendre of Cant says there is no waste in the 
universe ; but that is true only in a sense which can 
bring no comfort to a struggling originator, unless the 
man be, like all men of true genius, consciously devoted. 
In the lower sense, there is much waste " of human 
brain as there is of the spawn of codfish, of which — as 
of star-ncftwicB, acorns, and flower-seeds — uncountable, 
unthinkable milliards of milliards may come to nothing 
every year. 
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But what then ? Is the originator, or the patriot, 
to give up, because he cannot predict or measure the 
** success"’ which attends upon his work? Is insur- 
gent Poland to drop the sword, because she sees no 
good reason to expect a victory, or because the force of 
the moral support of the good will not add up in the 
same column with the muster-roll of her armies? 
Heaven forbid ! Oh, my brethren and sisters, let us 
keep our powder dry, but let us trust in God first ! 
Let us still go on believing in the imponderables! 
The most valuable things, indeed, steadily refuse to be 
valued, Love,” says Shakespeare, in the most beauti- 
ful of his sonnets — 

“ Is the star of every wanderiug bark, 

Whose worth ’s unknown, although his height be taken ; ” — 


as if, ill matters of the right Olympian strain, to be 
susceptible of precise estimate were rather a slander 
than a commendation. Aud so, in real truth, it is. 
If it were always to be known when the gods would 
interfere for right against might, how should there be 
heroes or gods either ? Life would be only knowing 
what o’clock it is, and Jove a mere periodic winder-up 
of the works. At present, however, hearts unbruised 
and uncorrupted cling to the faith in the value of moral 
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support, the reasonableness of which faith anybody 
may settle in his own mind by asking liimself this 
short question : — “ If I had to fight, and fail, would I 
rather do it without sympathy or with it, supposing I 
could not get * material’ help?’’ Or he may settle it 
anotlier way. Nobody can tell wdiat moral support 
may lead to. It is putting the cart before the horse, 
to talk as if a rifled 110-pouiuler that stands twenty 
rounds with a bursting charge at Shoeburyness were 
superior to an idea. *\Vhere %vas the 11 0-pounder be- 
fore Sir William Armstrong invented it ? These facts 
of to-day are all of them, without excej^tion, the mere 
thoughts of yesterday. When Pi<‘rre Leroux offered 
his article entitled “ Dieu ” to a Parisian editor, the 
editor replied, “ La question de Dieu manque d'actua- 
For all that, however, the heart leaps up with 
a mighty painful joy when a stripling attacks a giant 
in the Name of Names: — ‘‘Thou coiiiest to me with 
a sword, and wdth a spear, and with, a sliield ; but I 

come to thee in the name of the Lord Got! of Hosts, 

• 

whom thou hast defied.” And now and then the jicbble 
hits, and the big bully falls now and them And it is 
enough, it is more than enough, for faith and courage. 
Te Deiim laudamtis! The good cause, even when 
things look blackest and friends fly fast, can aflford to 
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be magnanimous, and dismiss Enobarbus with bene- 
diction, and bounty overplus : ** — 

* 

** Go, Eroa, send hia treasure after': do it ; 

Detain no jot, 1 charge thee : write to him 
(I will subscribe) gentle adieus and greetings.*' 

Enobarbus will wish to-morrow that he had not 
changed camps. Generation after generation of in- 
surgent Poles, or Italians, or what-not, may bleed and 
die, and seem to leave nothing to show for it all. But 
who are we that w’c should presume to judge how 
much ex])enditure of blt)od the keeping alive of an. 
idea is w^orth? Again, yon, my poor, struggling 
brother, may not be seeing of the travail of your soul 
yet; but, indeed and indeed, you shall. Faithful, 
dearly beloved, is He who has called you to this work 
of your hands, and Yea and Amen are His promises. 
“ The path of duty is the way to glory,** says a poet 
who knows ; and even if you should not succeed in 
getting the glory,** the poet promises you something 
else, after you shall hafe scaled certain ‘‘toppling 
crags ** of which he speaks : — 


“ The path'of duty is the way to glory : 
He that walks it, only thirsting 
For the right, and learns to deaden 
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Love of self, before his journey closes, 

He shall find the stubborn thistle bursting 
Into glossy purples, which outredden 
All voluptuous IPTjitn rr*‘^T 
He, that ever follo’^g her commanrls, 

On with toil of heart and knees and bands, 
Thro* the long gorge to the far light has won 
His path upward, and prevailed, 

Shall Jind the toppling crags of Duty scaled 
Are close npon the shining tahMands 
To which our God himself is moon and sun.** 


If anybody thinks this a poor look-out, 1 might end 
with the words of Mr Afiable Hawk to his daughter, 
“Sorry I can’t do better for you, my dear I” but, 
brother, sister, I will add this — at the time I, who 
now hold the pen, write nearly all you are now read- 
ing, “ toil of heart ” in “ the long gorge ” was mine, 
so far beyond the common lot that my words may 
claim to have some weight with you. Iddio non paga 
il Sabbato — God does not always pay on a Saturday ; 
but He pays. Wait upon Him ; and, when you have 
awaited, wait. 

It is a great thing to makb up the mind that there 
are no illusions, and cannot possibly be any. The 
balance-sheet of the universe cannot be made up, un- 
less the account of every soul in it is squared ; so that 
the inexorability of arithmetic is on the side of every 
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name on the ledger, as well as on that of the ledger^ 
keeper. Wliile our little accounts are running, we may 
meet disappointments of vartal||^ kinds ; some through 
other people’s faults, some through our own. We may, 
and constantly do, in the pursuit of an object, discount 
the future in our eagerness, and forget the fact when 
the time of realisation comes. We grudge what may 
be vicarious suffering or deprivation, forgetting how 
much others may be having for our sakes. In a 
thousand ways we show the arrogance of short-sighted 
men in judging of our friend’s pig as well as of our 
own when brought to market We are almost incred- 
ibly apt to overlook the fact that there are no available 
exact scales for these things. Nancy Cass, nec Lam- 
meter, says to her husband, “ Nothing is so good as it 
seemed ; even our marriage is not, you see.’* But how 
did Nancy know ? When Lenette was on the point of 
dying out of the arms of her second husband, Stiefel, 
she asked the minister, “ Shall I not rejoin my Fir- 
mian?” though she loved Stiefel and had not loved 
Firmian. And so on through countless stories of what 
is called illusion. 

On these and similar commonplaces in human 
experience are founded moral teachings which are 
intended to supply, to those who are supposed to 
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be over-confident of their future, the place of the 
Irishman's sub-current of expectation, “Your pig” 
says Experience, tlie blg-wig, will not weigh as 
much as you expect, atid you had better think it will 
not. Keflect how gray-haired sixty will look back 
upon brown-l)aired thirty. The hard-faced world will 
ring your fairy gold on its counters and call you a 
smasher — if it does not turn to slates before you offer 
it.” And verj" good talk this is, and useful ; but it 
can never be held conclusive. Why is sixty nearer 
the truth than thirty? Why should the first-taken 
view of a subject be always held liable to correction by 
tlie second taken, when there has been a change of 
place, or of atniospliere ? Who knows, wlio can pos- 
sibly know, the compensations which may exist in 
results which seem to turn out ever so fatally. No 
doubt True Thomas got well pitied for l}is irnprison- 
nieiit ill Fairyland, but it was surely sornetliing to 
acquire, even in that sojourn, “ the lips that could not 
lie.” All this pains, say we, in half-ignorance of 
another’s world — all this pains 


*' For the sake 
Of giving a Semitic guess, 

Or playing pawns at blindfold chess.*' 
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The expenditure is too great for the product : of that 
we feel certain. Here is a man who 

“ W^rs out Ma eyes 
Slighting the stupid joys of sense, 

In patient hope, that ten years hence 
Somewhat completer he may see 
His list of IqildopUmP 

And that is absurd, as he will feel when his eyesiglit 
is gone! Then he will say we were right. Well 
perhaps he may, and yet we may have been wrong. 
Blit it must not be forgotten that this sort of prophecy 
tends to fulfil itself. A man who waits too deferen- 
tially upon the doubts which pretend to check liis 
expectations, may so permit them to as.sunie a malign 
influence over his better stars, and have to reproach 
himself bitterly in the end : — 


Fool ! 

To let the chance slip, linger cool 
AVhen such adventure ottered ! Just 
A bridge to cross, a dwarf to thrust 
Aside, a wicked mage to stJib, 

And, lo ye, I had kissed Queen Mab ! 


Tf Godfrey Cass, now, had cultivated a bolder philo- 
sophy of life, and known how to cross a bridge, when 
the running water that would have cut off the pursuit 
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of his fate lay before him, what a different lot liis 
might have been ! 

There was once a little child, who has since grown 
np to fill the present page of print among other more 
or less useful and useless things, and who was accus- 
tomed to resent the ex post facto wisdom of his seniors 
in a manner which puzzled the unmetaphysical among 
them. “ There now!"' one would say to him, '‘it has 
come on to rain ; ain’t you glad I didn ’t let you go 
out 1 ” To this or like questions he used to reply, to 
the frequent aggravation of his good friends, ‘‘No, I ’m 
not ; how can I tell what it would have done if I had 
gone out ? ” or in that vein, according to the circum- 
stances. And in soberest truth, one learns to temper 
one’s apprehensions of danger with doubts of its mag- 
nitude when it comes. Our troubles are not as great 
as we expected, and we always thought they would not 
be. There are, in life, such enormous reserves of the 
unexpectable ; and just when the turn the game is 
taking suggests that the dice are loaded, a clear vision 
might often show us that, at least, they are loaded all 
round. And when the servant of the man of God 
was risen early and gone forth, behold an host com- 
passed the city walls with horses and chariots. And 
his servant said unto him, ^ Alas, my master ! how shall 
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we do?' And he answered, ‘Fear not, for they that 
be with us are more than they that be against us/ 
And Elisha prayed, and said, ' Lord, I pray thee, open 
thou his eyes, that he may see/ And the Lord opened 
the eyes of the young man, and he saw and beheld the 
mountain was full of horses and chariots of fire round 
about Elisha/’ A humbler illustration is to be found 
in a well-known fable of Lessing’s: — A traveller on 
the bank of a broad river starts to see a panther spring 
out of a jungle on the other side. Just as he gives 
himself up for lost, a crocodile makes his appearance 
in the opposite direction. Now, if ever mortal man 
was doomed, he surely was — crocodile, panther, river ! 
Yet, who does not know the happy sequel? The 
panther, in the hurry of his leap, fell into the jaws of 
the crocodile, and the traveller went on his way re- 
joicing ; and, doubtless, meditating. Of course, this is 
only an illustration ; a man who is sued simultaneously 
by his baker and his butcher, must not suppose this 
essay is written to encourage him to hope that his 
baker will fall into the jaws of his butcher. But things 
quite as extraordinary do happen in one’s external 
history; and things even more extraordinary in one’s 
inner life. 

Of all the wonderful things that experience and 
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inevitable introspection reveal to a man, none are so 
utterly and past description wonderful as the transfor- 
mations and resolutions of moral material which take 
place in the mysterious alembic of the soul. The pain 
one gives, and the pain one receives, the results of the 
wear and tear of emotion and will, in the midst of the 
chopping, and changing that go on throughout all the 
complex vicariousness of life ; the pleasure one takes, 
and the pleasure one communicates — the blindness and 
the seeing, the hitting in the dark, and the withholding 
too — how all this is digested into life, and the pig goes 
^on weighing more than we expected, although we 
always thought it would not! Thinking on these 
things, in the intense quiet of a subdued but not 
cowardly heart, one cannot help feeling that, as the 
themes of life are repeated in higher forms, on the 
ascending spiral, the common phraseology of moral 

criticism must undergo successive translations too. It 
♦ 

seems idle to say that in moods of tumble but lofty 
affection, such words as praise, blame, injury, pardon, 
aie found utterly inadequate for the ideas against 
which they stand — so enlarged do the ideas become. 
And yet any attempt to be more specific would lend 
itself too easily to the ridicule of minds which remain 
inductile even in the white heat of intense meditation. 
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Let us wind up with the Ever Inexplicable Pig, yours 
or mine — yours and mine — ^which never weighs the 
exact thing it was expected to weigh, in spite of a sub- 
current of expectation that ought ta have kept the 
result and the anticipation on the square. He would 
be thought an ungainly humourist who should say to 
(Sftippose) a friend whom, in some unavoidably conflict 
of lots or divergence of paths, he had unwillingly put 
to pain — Brother, life cannot proceed without a good 
deal of moral going on trust ; and, at some point on 
our Ascending Spirals, we shall meet and square ac- 
counts.'^ Never mind Spirals! Better to turn the^ 
spiral downwards, and, applying it in the shape of h, 
cork-screw to the wine of the present, drink to the ap- 
proximate adjustment of weights realised and weights 
expected in psychological porciculture. Brother, Sister, 

no heel-taps: Here 's your Pig! And my Pigr And 

» 

all good Christians’, I pray Heaven! 
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SELF-tOVE, 


, 1 'XL tlie taljc about Sel^^oVe is a (furious illustration 
*“ . of the .iabuse of* xnetaph(Jr. TJie fljjure is, in 
fact^ tn inversion^ a turning upsi& dowii^f the truth ; 

nothiDg eljjfe. The wonder is that afiybody could 
ever be misled by ili * / 

‘ “Briefly, there is no such thing as self-love ; there 
cannot be. You might', as well talk bf^^seltlifting. 
When a man has contrived to see'^the. images on the 
i^ina of his eye, he may Begin to^i^eak of self- 
l5Ye, (cftherwi^e than by poejjic licence.) In plain, 
simpie flct, a man loves somebody else, and then, by,.a 
^^re of speech, Because he is kind to the person he 
lo^, begins to speak of loving him^p, who 
l^t oiitside his own identity, and forai ad kttachi^t 
ko'it? . ■'* ^ ■ 

,^he whole history of philo^phy contk&is Nothing 
more fantastic than the use which has been madi^ of 
this metaphoric phrase, self-love. First, the very idea 
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Sklf-Lovk 

• S' .'f ^ ' 

ai lovQ i)» |et(^d oat of the ^e&lm' ef dUiutHrested 
capaci^; ^ilien it ja, — While the eytf'ye| se€% IW 
essenc^,-Ahade^t?ip into* a'*mkapWic |phrase.j ani/ 
lastly, the of speech is, by mere poiijurbg 

ttfck, i^ade 11^ of to discredit ita o'vm Oi^n. It 

’ *■ - « ’* . • t' > 

precisdy as" if a tnan*s photograph w^re to step out of 
its frame and deny ^the^istence of the nftin. It is^ 
because bunmu ^lature* and .does Jove something 
external to itself that it is'dlenied thp power of lo^g 
anything itself. V 

This kir^d of criticism can, of courS^, address itif^ 
logically to those only whose confusion upon 4he main 
question" is purely intellectual No argument canei^' 
touch those who deny the focts upon which the meta- 
phor is founded. That is a question of experience. If 
' ♦ 

a person says^ I do^ n^^'^ee the n^on/'-^r, “^T^e ^ 
moon is green iu‘ colour f And triangulaf in form, It 
may be fair for remainder of the humMi l^ee to’^^*’ 
reply,. ** You are blind, or afflicted with Daltonism ^ 
|)nt it is U3^ess|^ argue the question of fact. 

Let im . one think I am going to rid^ off upon thS 
by-pafe. '"We will cqme to close quarters iu a mo- 
mdqjb, and endeavour to ascertain exactly what are the ' 

facts which can be agreed upon. 

yok t 


K 
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I presume nobody will care to consult idiots upon 
the point ? Let Science choose its own definition of an 
idiot; — a being nominally human, with a brain less 
tljan sixteen inches in circumference. The idiot is 
excluded, is he, from the jury empannelled to try the 
, question of fact ? Very good. But if • the intellectual 
imbecile is to be shut out, why not the moral imbecile? 
Do not take alarm — I shall not ask much ; and shall 
take no unfair advantage. W e must have some datum- 
line of emotion as well as of perception, you will admit; 

* 

and we need not be exacting. Have you, by accident, 
a faithful dog ? Shall the low-water mark, the point 
of sight, or whatever we call it, be fixed somewhere 
about the level at which Llewellyn’s hound may lie 
bleeding beside the cradle of his master’s child**? 

^ Perhaps that would be quite enough for the most 
rigid logic, but the question is, what we shall e^vchide. 

There was a handsome, healthy Swiss, of the age of 
about nineteen, executed in London some years ago, 
amidst a very unusual storm of public execration. He 
was not without money ; but, having entered into casual 
relations with a poor, defenceless girl, he coldly, cruelly 
strangled her at daybreak for a small Dutch clock, 
and made off with his prize, leaving her stone-dead on 
the pillow. This man was caught, tried, and sen- 
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tenced. He showed no sign whatever, not the slightest, 
of compunction for what he had done ; but he did show 
the most abject fear of death. Was not he a "hioral 
idiot? Surely he cannot form one of our jury to fry 
the facts ? 

Again let us guard ourselves. This man’s expe- 
rience is itself a fact, which must be taken quantum 
valeat, and find its place — somewhere. Accordingly, 
it need not be forgotten. 'But here, probably, we may 
venture to show it the door. Let it wait. Our twelve 

(Ik- 

men shall be, with your consent, average human crea- 
tures ; and they shall get their testimony analysis 
from history, biography, the newspaper of to-day, the 
household story which is scarcely cold, scarcely done, 
scarcely memory. 

The only question is, whether or not the judge should^; 
stop the cause oh a preliminary objection. It seems 
rather absurd to inquire, formally, into the existence 
of such a thing as disinterestedness— which is, appar- 
ently, admitted by the terms of the question, and 
the attitude of the parties. By the telrms of the ques- 
tion, — for where did anybody find his idea of that 
which is not ? A man may think a golden Hon, if he 
have, to begin with, the idea gold, and the idea lion, — 
but decidedly not otherwise. And by tiiie attitude of 
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the parties, — for what has either of them to gain by 
the suit, except that which one of the combatants 
positively declares, beforehand, to be a husk without a 
kernel ? 

Perhaps an objection is raised, in limine, on the 
other side, that the word moral has been unduly im- 
ported into the question, — that the mere possibility of 
morals is the very thing in dispute. No : that objec- 
tion comes from some amicus curiae; it does not lie in 
the mouth of the other side to raise it, perhaps ? But, 
at all events, the objection has to be overruled. I beg no 
question whatever, I use the word moral provision- 
ally only, — without maintaining that any precise line 
can be drawn between intellect and emotion, — ^just to 
indicate that portion of our nature which we all agree 
must be regulated; either from within or from without. 
I assume absolutely nothing, and you may make any 
deduction you like from the foregoing phraseology; 
for enough will remain when you have done your 
worst. 

Now, then, for the facts. The average human being 
experiences a desire to obtain positive pleasure for 
himself, and also to relieve himself from pain. But he 
also experiences, with more or less frequency and more 
Of intensity, a desire to cause pleasure to others 
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and to relieve them from pain. Sometimes the desire 
in question is connected (and strengthened by the con- 
nexion) with some positive personal affection ; some- 
times not. In a few rare cases the impulse is seen Vo 
rise to a height which man agree to call heroic ; but 
everybody knows something of it, and the child, as 
soon as ever he can read, finds it set down in his les- 
son-book, that to do good to others without regard to 
consequences to himself is both a happy and a beauti- 
ful thing. Eound the extreme cases of (what is called) 
self-sacrifice, the faith and admiration of the race 
appear to group themselves in countless forms of 
homage, as if conscious that there, or nowhere, the 
worth-while, the raison d'etre of its whole story is 
vindicated in the triumph over pain of something 
which is stronger than pain. 

Let not the reader grow impatient of the simplicity 
of the process by which it is sought to enclose the 
difficulties of the subject within a very simple 
boundary-line ; for he will find that nothing is 
to be overlooked that is essential to the argu- 
ment. 

It has been confidently asserted that there is, after 
all, a limit beyond which human love and huniaifiind- 
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ness cannot be pressed upon by pain without breaking 
down. It may be so ; but nobody can positively affirm 
it, because, first, human nature is not constant, but 
varies in different specimens ; and secondly, there is 
no fixed measure of pain. I once told my little boy 
(of twelve) the story of the Eussian mother who, to 
save her own life, flung out the babe to the wolves. 
His breast heaved ; his face glowed ; his eyes flashed, — 
and he steadfastly refused to believe the story. But 
suppose the story true, — we have then, on the one hand, 
a mother whose instinct is so weak as to lend plausi- 
bility to the assertion just referred to; and, on the 
other hand, a mere child, (never crammed” with 
sentiments or moralities,) in whom the special instinct 
of self-sacrifice, which is supposed to be characteristic 
of a mother, is so overpoweringly strong that he will 
not allow his mind steadily to conceive the defect 
of the other specimen. In the presence of such ex- 
tremely wide variations, it certainly seems idle to assert 
that there is a limit beyond which human nature can- 
not go in bearing pain for love's sake. The question 
of types need not be overlooked, but it must here be 
postponed. But the records of martyrdom and heroism 
are wide, are long, are practically endless ; and it is 
difficult to imagine greater torture inflicted than has, 
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in fact, been borne^by men or by women, for love of 
individuals, or for love of Love. * 

Will anybody who does not admire the last clause 
set himself the gracious task of inventing some |orture, 
— some modification of the thumb-screw, the boots,"' 
or the cap of silence, — which shall be warranted to 
make a man betray his friend, or a woman her baby/ 
within so many minutes, or so many hours ? 

Let us suppose the whole scheme of things to have 
approached the moment when it must end, in order to 
begin again. Let the Author of the scheme (whose 
existence is a question which we will beg, for the sake 
of argument) say to A, — one of an even couple whose 
fates remain unsettled, — “ The everlasting condition of 
B rests with you. If you consent to depart into end- 
less pain, or to sink into endless nothingness, B shall 
live happy ; but B will never kiiow.of the sacrifice you 
have made. Choose.” Is it conceivable that A would 
purchase the happiness of B at such a price ? Some 
readers will at once say, Yes, — happy lovers, happy 
parents, for example ; some will say. No ; some will 
hesitate to express an opinion. The chief difficulty 
contained in the supposition is, by the by, that it is 
blasphemous, unless held in careful suspension by the 
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mind; for a being who could make such a proposal 
would be without goodness, and not to be trusted by 
A, promise whatever he might. 

How^ever, the mere fact that the case can be put 
without exciting derision, — the mere fact that any 
thoughtful person can feel a doubt whether human 
nature would or would not be capable of so much, — 
is pregnant with life. Let it stand, — it, the fact that 

ft 

the case can be seriously put, — ^leb it stand in tlie stead 
of any attempt (which could hardly be less than 
futile) to exhibit, cumulatively, so as to impress the 
imagination, the possibility of that (so-called) disin- 
terestedness in which mankind are more or less deli- 
berate and conscious believers. 

There is a fact which is within the personal experience 
of almost everybody, — certainly within the experience 
of everybody who is likely to be at the pains of follow- 
ing out the presenj; discussion ; the fact, namely, that 
the emotion which accompanies or follows the doing of 
good to others is the most exquisite of which the heart 
is capable ; so exquisite that fresh, unworn souls are 
sometimes tempted to say, I will have no pleasure 
hut this so exquisite that the worn and travel-stained 
are overheard by their intimates to exclaim, in moments 
of greatest pain, “ I will forsake these paths of mingled 
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effort for the narrow road of pure immingled self- 
renumciation — my feet may bleed, but my head will 
touch the stars.” 

If the happy lover, or the happy parent, should put 
in his word here, and say that he has a joy than which 
none can be greater — let him pause, for he must know, 
even in the hour of his most triumphant egotism, 
that his joy would be less if it would not blend with 
another’s. 

What, now, have our jury to say to the facts they 
have been empannelled to try ? It is true that no limit 
can be fixed to the human capacity for self-sacrifice at 
the bidding of personal or general good-will. It is true 
that human nature is conversant with no greater 
pleasure than that of communicating happiness. 

But let us hear the other side. 

On the very surface, it seems, lies the answer to all 
this. An act of self-sacrifice is still done because it is 
a pleasure ; is still the product of self-love. The man 
who endures the rack rather than let his friend be 
caught by an enemy, does so because he would suffer 
more if his friend were caught than he now suffers in 
^grevg||hig the capture. He is still only choosing the 
greater pleasure and avoiding the greater pain. 
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This is, in brief, a summary of all that was ever said 
or written by the philosophers who reduce everythiig to 
(what is called) self-love. By a law of our nature called 
the law of sympathy, we take on, or may take on, what 
another feels, or might feel, so keenly that our own 
personal sensations may be flooded into comparative 
nothingness. 

In other words — let us be quite sure we grasp our 
prey — men and weaken are capable (under, perhaps, 
exceptional conditions, or, in exceptional types, — if 
you, the adversary, insist upon that clause) of desiring 
the happiness of other men and women so much more 
strongly than their OAvn, that the desire becomes a very 
powerful motive of action. 

Now is not this admirable ? Gentlemen of the jury, 
the adversary’s logic is like the poor Kussian who, 
having been driven about for years, fancying all the 
while he was in Siberia, or.going to Siberia, was sud- 
denly let out one fine morning, and found himself 
opposite his own door. Or like a man, who has been 
turning over head and heels so long that he is aston- 
ished, when a pause sets him square on* his feet as 
usual, to feel himself vertical to the horizon. This, 
gentlemen of the jury, is what the logic comes to : it 
cannot come to more, — it cannot come to less : it is 
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mere word-play, and must remain so, till a man can 
make self-love from metaphor into fact, — can really 
and truly get outside his own identity and form an 
attachment to himself. 

The lover, in Tennyson, said he would have hidden 
his mistress's needle in his heart to save her finger 
from a scratch. 

Never mind," cries the adversary, — and here I 
quote words that have been actua^ used, — your fair 
ostensibility of disinterested virtue grows out of the 
base mould of self-seeking." 

Well, how so ? 

Why, by reason of the Law of Sympathy, which 
sometimes makes us feel the pain of another more than 
our own. See Adam Smith, in loco” 

My lord, and gentlemen of the jury, it pleases my 
learned friend to be jocose. I am content with his 
answer. If a mediaeval |p.ge had been asked why a 
loadstone drew steel towards it, he would have replied, 
‘‘ Because the loadstone hath in it a quality of attrac- 
tion." I tell my learned friend that human nature is 
capable of disinterested emotion ; and he replies that 
the emotion is not disinterested because it proceeds 
from a Law of Sympathy ! 

This is just another way of saying that the man who 
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performs a disinterested action (so-called) does it be- 
cause he is induced to do it by a motive of action 
which is, for the time, the strongest. Or, in other 
words, that he does it because he chooses to do it, 

I defy human ingenuity to make anything else out 
of the argument of my learned friend. He iftust have 
got himself confused in adjusting the word pleasure ” 
to the purposes of this discussion. Here, again, a 
figure of speech has misled him. “ Will it please your 
highness to have the blister on now? ” does not imply 
that there is delight in vesication. 

Our pleasures,” said Howard, should give way 
to others" comforts ; our comforts to their necessities ; 
and our very necessities to their extremities.” Now, a 
man who relinquished a necessity to succour a fellow- 
creature in extremis, would undoubtedly do it because 
he pleased to do it, and, though he died in the act, 
might be made liappy by jt ; but that he would be 
seeking a pleasure in the sense in which he would be 
conferring one is obviously and absurdly false. 

But again, suppose it not so. Grant all that my 
learned friend seems to require, without analysing his 
terms and showing that he demands what amounts to 
nothing, — grant it all, I say, and what then ? Still, the 
result is zero, absolute nihility. For his law of selfish- 
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ness is unirersal : its action and reaelion are equal all 
round the universe : and the most transcendental for- 
mula of the' Disinterested School covers the facts as 
vrell as his, and contains just as much guidance. By 
his own confession that is so. His argument is, 
avowedly, a mere process of reductioa Well, I have 
shown you that his lowest term involves nothing new. 
I have taken the phcenix out of the ashes under your 
very eyes. It is the same bird. Of course it must be 
so. The argument of my learned friend can never come 
to anything but a game of head or tail He shows you 
one side, and wants to persuade yon that the money is 
bad I turn the other side upwards, and ask, Is it not 
the same coin — solid gold, with a legend you never 
happened to look at before? 



VIIL 

TRUTH AND HOJTOUR* 

* * 

rilHERE is an absolute distinction to be drawn be- ; 
■*" tween Truthfulness and Honour, and all the con- 
fusions into which men get themselves about white 
lies and black lies, and broken pledges, depend upon 
the omission of that distinction from the argument. 
Honour is personal, and may positively conflict with 
Truthfulness. If it do, it must give way, being the 
less. For, unless we can make out a basis of Veracity 
for the whole of life, no particular portion of it has 
any rationale whatever. 

Let us endeavour briefly to think this out by a little 
honest casuistry, or putting of cases, — first, with refer- 
ence to the lie ” question ; and secondly, the ques- 
tion of promiser and promisee. 

* 1 find, from my scrutiny of the papers Mr Holbeach, that 
these paBsages were written before the ffewman-Kingsley csontro- 
versy began. — En, 
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If oue i^ly ChristiaDi had been forbidden, 

by the Bomlins, rrbo would not listen to him, to 
preach Christ in' the streets of Borne, would it be 
ri<rht of him to meet his fellow-Christians, or others 
not unwilling, in a secret chamber, and there preach 
Christ ? ^ 

The answer is, Yes. 

'But if the Eoman surprises the Christian in hi^ 
secret chamber, and demands of him if he worships 
Christ, may the Christian deny the fact ? 

The answer is, No. 

What, however, is the rationale of this difference ? 

If the Christian, as a private individual, were preach- 
ing Christ to a Roman as a private individual, and 
the Roman were to say, Desist ; I will have none of 
your preaching,’’ — the Christian would be morally 
bound to leave off, for the same reason that he would 
be morally bound (for instance) to leave off telling the 
Roman au unwelcome or unpleasant story. 

But if the Christian, speaking of Christianity to a 
willing third person, is forbidden by the Roman, a 
new case immediately arises. The Roman has now 
infringed the first principle of morals, (“every man 
may do all thatlie will, provided he infringes not the 
equal freedom of ally other man,”) and the Christian 
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in order to restore the equilibrium of the sitnth 
fton, do anything whatever that does not infringe that 
isame principle. In other woixis, he may do anything 
whatever that will place him in the same position, (or 
as near as he can get to it,) as if the Roman had not 
interfered. 

Wliat, then, is it which the Christian must not do 
or say ? 

He must not do or say that which denies the nature 

of anything to be precisely what it is. The Rommi 

has trespassed upon his freedom to do a given thing. 
• » 

If he can change the physical conditions of the. case, 
without applying to the Roman more compulsion than 
the Roman has applied to him, he may justly do so ; 
much more, without applying to the Roman any com- 
pulsion at all 

Now, the hy}>othesis of the application of force on 
one side is a resisting will on the other side. What- 
ever can be covered by the very cxtremest generaEs- 
ation into which that assumption may be thrown 
is, possibly, right. But whatever travels beyond 
the hypothesis of a insisting will certainly, ^ 
wrong, 

'f ** t 

Let tis inppose tlt» Roman to be taking aim frith «i 
VKtm at the Christ^. Clearly the Christiaii is en> 
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< titied td take ahelter behind a tree, when he lefit qf* 
ioresees the arrow coming. 

This is within the hypothesis of a resisting vriU. ‘ 

t 

Again : The Christian is entitled, if he con, to dodge 
the arrow : he may make a feint of hiding behind the 
palm-tree, i<rheii his real intention is to hide behind 
the fig-tree. 

This ia within the ht/pothesia of a resisting will. 

Again : If the Roman is in pursuit of the Christian, 
the Christian may, if he is able, put the Roman upon 
a false scent, by creating an artificial track ; as, for 
example, by drbpping beads ofiT an amulet which the 
Roman supposes him to carry in his flight. 

This is within the hypothesis of a resisting wdl. 

But, if the Roman knocks at the door of the Chris- 
tian, may the Christian tell Rhoda the damsel to deny 

s > 

that he is there ? 

P^haps he may, perhaps he may not ; it is a ques- 
tion of circumstances, — the answer still turning on 
^the principle of the hypothesis of a resisting wiU, 

Lastly : When the Roman, having seized the Chris- 
demamfe If hn worshifU' Christ lo-day as he did 
when attacked in the Roman street, may the Christian 
deny the fact ? 

The answer, already given, is. No. 

VOL. t 
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And tbe reason is, that such an answer does not lie 
within the hypothesis of a resisting will 

Here we will pause, for we are brought face to face 
with the last analysis of the Idea of Duty, of which 
something will be said elsewhere ; but in the mean- 
while we will proceed to consider the dase of promiser 
and promisee. 

In this relation the distinction between Truthfulness 
and Honour may be illustrated in another way. There 
is a story which, in one or other of its current shapes, 
has been turned into play.s, novels, ami even into 
poems. Usually it is an actress or an actor who is 
the chief personage ; but the narrative m.ay be e.S3cn- 
tially the same, without that peculiarity. Let us sup- 
pose him to be an actor. He has fallen in love with 
an innocent maiden who has seen him act. The poor 
girl, full of faith and simplicity, has fallen in love with 
him also. The girl’s father goes to the actor, tells 
him his daughter loves him ; explains that it is, in the 
paternal mind, desirable that she .should be united, or 
rather subjected, to a man whom she does not love, and 
earnestly begs the actor to get out of hgr way. With- 
out a moment’s parley, the actor entars into a compact 
with the father, for the purpose of destroying the 
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daughter's love for himself.. Invitfed to meet tho 
maiden, he discovers that it is she with whom he is in 
love I However, nothing staggers him. He keeps his 
promise to the father, being, as he says, ** on his hon- 
our.*’ So he pretends to be a drunkard, a gamblen 
and a lewd degraded wretch ; misbehaves himself 
* indeed so brutally that this innocent young creature 
scorns and dismisses him. When he is gone, the 
father tells his poor disenchanted child that he had^ 
paid this man of honour to come and amuse the com- 
pany after an actor*s fashion. And she then consents, 
with a sick, sad heart, to be married — that is, chained 
up — to the man she does not love ; who is kno’^vn to 
the father for a real druiikarJ, gambler, and rake. 
The actor earnestly advises her, in the interest of filial 
virtue, to obey her father, and be subjected to the two- 
legged brute for life. In the end, this shocking catas- 
trophe is averted, and the two lovers are made happy. 

Now, a dramatist is not a moralist. If he presents 
us with a good story, and teaches nothing wrong, he 
does all we may demand of him. The same thing 
applies to the Eovelist or the poet whd treats an inci- 
dent. So that I do not quote the conception for the 
purpose -of condemning any use that has been made of 
it, in books or on Uie stage, but simply to illustrate 
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the distinction between Truthfulness and Honour. I 
say nothing of the error of supposing (error of mere 
barbarism) that a woman is like an apple, to be eaten, 
or a glass of wine, to be drunk ; a creature who can, 
at will, be a wife, without entire emotional consent, 
‘ (which, however, is false, both in physics and in meta- 
physics.) I pass over the fact that though a father ,piay, 
conceivably, have a right to say, “ No, you shall not ! 
it is highly indecent for the man who loves a woman to 
urge upon her an act of falsehood and self-degradation. 
I leave alone the coarse and misleading notion of the 
uninstructed mind in general, that love is infire in- 
clination, like a desire for a c^ake or a sovereign, — it 
being, on the contrary, vital, and moral in its very 
essence. All that may pass. But how is it that only a 
very few seem to discern that the conduct of the lover 

t 

and the father was simply false and wicked ? that no 
“honour” could possibly bind any lover to a compact 
infamous in itself, to say nothing of its haring been 
entered into in ignorance of one most important fact — 
namely, the identity of the maiden ? Not only was it 
in itself a moral offence of the very gravest kind for 
lover to go and pretend to be a bi^ man ; it was 
also a base and cruel injury inflicted upon the maiden, 
striking at the.reiy roots of piUi and trust by destroy- 
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ing her belief in the sincerity of a man whom die 
Supposed to be all that he appeared In the first 
place, it was untruthful (as well as unmanly) to make 
such a promise as the lover made to the father. In 
the second, he was sacredly )x>und to break it, all the 
“honour” in the world notwithstanding. For when 
personal honour conflicts with truthfulness, the formal 
engagement must go to the wall. In vain will you 
preach that this may be abused to vile uses. No doubt 
But you cannot make a stream ascend above its fountain. 
It can be shown (though the showing be scarcely need- 
ful) that the last analysis of Duty is veracity, or con- 
formitt/ to the total truth of things. No promise can 
Ije justly given except upon the basis that it is instru- 
mentally helpful to tlie realisation in conduct of such 
conformity. Thus there is in every promise an implicit 
clause to the effect that if it should ever conflict with 
the higher duty, it must be held voidable. It cannot 
survive the death of the reason for which it was given. 
With perfect moral rectitude, therefore, Maggie Tolli- 
ver, having promised her brother Tom to see Philip no 
more, goes to Tom, when new facts arise, and demands 
to be released from her promise. This shows a clear 
appreciation of the differeiitia now pointed out, but 
it is very seldom discerned even obscurriy. 
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Lest tliis teaching should be perverted, or misrepre- 
sented, (and there is danger of perversion, since human 
beings are so imperfect,) let it be understood that in 
considering the new state of facts, the consequences to 
the promisee of having acted upon the promise must 
form an important element * The promisee may have 
rights of the most momentous kind, founded upon the 
promise ; and such rights, if any, or if uncancelled by 
conduct of his own, must enter into the question of 
the real truth of thingK at the moment when, on the 
plea of veracity, the. promiser demamls release. But 
that point does not arise in a case dike that of the story 
before in whicli the promisee, w’hcn the promise is 
broken, stands only just where he did before it was 
extracted from the promiser. 

Breaches of that elementary and obvious veracity of 
the tongue or pen, w'liich is the important syml>ol of 
the higher veracity, to which it may have, from time 
to time, to be mljusted, are so severely punished by 


♦ It wfw perhaps scarcely nec&mry for Mr Holbcach to guanl 
himself in this place. It is a commonplace of ethics, iierfecUy well 
nndershxKi, fre<|ueiitly stated, and always implied, that the obliga* 
tion of a promise may be superseded by an obligation which is 
higher. But see Appendix.— Bn. 
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the social consequences, that it is not in that direction 
that the greatest danger lies. Few people care to in- 
cur the penalties which wait upon open breaches of 
honesty and good faith ; but there are no social pen- 
alties threatening untruthfulness, (nor should there, nor 
can there be any,) and thus life is “ honeycombed with 
uncertainty,'* and mined by dumb, dull regrets, which 
stand in ridiculous contrast with the external machinery 
that pretends to be going so smoothly. Uncertainty 
and regrets, which only self-denying truthfulness can 
banish ! It is better to have good, honest suffering, 
however severe, along with that faith in the truth of 
things which only the true can feel, than to have the 
heart cankered wdtli scepticism by a life of “ honour- 
able pretence. 



IX. 

THE MOUNTAINS AND THEIE SHADOWS. 

X FIND in the writinii^ of an acute and nntUnchiiig 
thinker — of the purely acaikinic school liowcver, 
and totally wanting in dramatic insight — some vciy 
awful passages about what Mr Carlyle calls the Ter- 
rible Method, not yet extinct in tlic Universe.'* Here 
is one of them, in form a criticism uj>on another 
writer, — equally acute, and equally wanting in dra- 
matic vision, — but, in substance, the assertion of a 
theory of things which I reject : — 

“ I certainly know of no oilier man who lias stood so 
unabashed in the front of these awful forms. One 
almost envies him the truly childlike faith with which 
be waves his hand to these Alps, and says : Be thou 
removed, and cast into the sea! But the feeling is 
exchanged for another when he seems to rub his eyes, 
and exclaim : Pi*esto ! they are gone, sure enough - 
while you still feel that you stand far within the cir- 
cumference of their awful shadows/* 
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A mow unhappy passage was, surely, never written 
by any apologist, of any school, for any form of posi- 
tive faitk By no manner of ingenuity can this sort of 
talk be applie<l as an argument in favour of Christi- 
anity. It is an argument which makes religion im- 
possible. 

No human being ever deniecl, categorically and 
%vithout reserve, the exLstence of the mountains with 
their awful shadows. Tlie mountains are, and their 
shadow has kin, lies, must lie, on every human soul at 
limes. But the (juestiou is, What are the mountains? 
or, What are the mountains for? Or, again, What 
shall we live by, — the Shadows, or the Light, that, 
falling oil the mountains, makes the shallows? So 
long as I remain in the sliadow, religion is not pos- 
sible to me, — unless belief in a good god and a 
bad god may be called religion. The moment I 
step into the light, however, religion, for me per- 
sonally, has begun. Fur any man to confess that 
he still stands “ within the circumfereiice of the 
awful shadows’' of Evil, is to confess that he does 
not worship. That he suhnits is quite another 
thing. 


The case may be re-stated, even to weariness, in a 
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hondred timnsaiid different ways; but here is one 
more attempt. 

I look around the world, and I see certain forms of 
evil which displease me. If I find suffering in another, 
I wish to remove it. If I find wrong-doing, I disap- 
prove — my disapproval sometimes rising to the height 
of passionate indignation. 

Now, of two things one : — The Maker of the world, 
and of my heart, sympathises with me in this desire to 
remove all evil, or He does not. 

If the Maker of the world does not sympathise with 
my hatred of evil, and my will to make it cease, — 
I know my part. It is contained in a w ord, — Resist- 
ance , — not Religion. If this be so, I am, indeed, ** far 
within the circumference of the dark cones — but I 
see the light, and am not, perhaps, without hope. A 
terrible perhaps ! 

Now for the other side of the dilemma. 

If the Maker of the world hates evil, as I do, and 
has (in kind) the same will to remove it, then I pass, 
at one bound, from oid of the “ shadow/' For, be- 
think you. My will to remove evil is boundless — t.e., 
there is no evil that I would choose to let stand ; and, 
by the same rule that 1 know my own existence, I 
know that that will be so for ever, — that 1 shall never 
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(if I live to all eternity) cease to desire the extupation 
of evil I cannot fulfil my desire, except in part; 
simply because I have only an imperfect control of 
the tendency of things. But the Maker of all that 
is must have a perfect control of that tendency; in 
other words, it is His will that there should be no 
evil 

Here, however, conies iny sceptic, and tells me to go 
back into the dark again. Says he, The myttery of 
Evil is. The Evil exists. Why not for ever \ 

Answer : — Because it is, by the hypothesis, part of 
the definition of Evil that it is a thing To EE uemoved. 
There is no other meaning in the word. Unless Wrong 
be evanescent there is no Bight to be worshipjied. 

It is needless to go round the circle again. I, my- 
self, do absolutely will the removal of whatever is evil. 
Tlie Being wliom I worship (not merely fear) must 
will it also. Whatever I may not understand in His 
methods, then, I am clear about the result. Nothing 
that contradicts it, can I believe on any authority. It 
is useless to tell me that if the existence of Evil at this 
hour i.s not inconsistent with the hypothesis of God's 
goodness, so neither is its existence to all eternity. 
Nonsense ! For Evil, as defined for the argument, is 
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(I repeat it) a iking that is willed to cease — a thing 
that is subject, not superior. Make it master, and you 
change your terms, at the same time destroying tlie 
possibility of religion, — except in some form which 
commences by supposing that one being made my 
head, and another being my headaelie. 

Of course there will be times wlien the most devout 
mind will feel that it has lost its way again into the 

shadows ; ” but then it is, for the time, undevout. 
Eeligion is submission ; but that is not all : it is sub- 
mission with homage. Submission, with fear (only), — 
submission to power, simply as power, is nothing but 
superstitious baseness. 

Let us sec if we cannot make the case still plainer 
by instancing, as parallel, the position taken up by the 
Hobbist or political absolutist. The al>surdity of that 
positron lies in making the stream ascend above its 
source — in setting authority above the final cause, or 
ratio, of authority. Of course we begin the argument 
in our own minds by making a tabula rasa of the world 
politic or social ; by supposing no law, no lawgiver, no 
moral code, — ^no, not the crudest. So far we are agreed. 
You, the Hobbist or political absolutist, (whom for the 
moment I will address exclusively,) then say that this 
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community of human beasts would tear each other in 
pieces if no authority intervened to make everybody 
relinquish something of his right to everything. 

* I might here (if it were not beside the question) in- 
terrupt the argument by suggesting that at this stage 
of your retrospect you admit by implication what you 
aften^^ards deny — namely, the existence of a moral 
sense — ie,y the germ of an absolute morality. For why 
should your wild beasts not tear each other in pieces ? 
You, the spectator A, suppose B and C to be destroy- 
ing each other, and you disapprove. So you invoke 
Authority to separate B and C. But the question is. 
Why do you disapprove? It is an ultimate fact.” 
Yes, indeed, it w an ultimate fact, reduce it to whatever 
terms you please ; and it is the absolute to which the 
remainder of your scheme must be relative. Some 
absolute, however, there must be : you can never get 
to zero, travel backwards (from any possible existing 
moral polity) as far as you may. 

However, let us proceed with you on your own hy- 
pothesis. There must needs be, you say, some autho- 
rity, and it is indifferent, you add, (which, by the way, 
I dispute,^ but that may stand over,) whether it asserts 


By the hypothesis, it cannot be indiVerent. 
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itself by violence is admitted as umpire. The antho« 
rity, by some means, is now supposed to be a fact — 
king, kaiser, or constable. A complete social state has 
grown up. The people are obeying a certain set of 
laws, and the sword is in the hands of the ruler. And 
now what is it that you maintain to be the last resolu- 
tion of duty? Why, unqualified submission in the 
governed to the governor, for wliom you actually claim 
a divine right*. 

It would be false to say that I do not consider this 
a surprising sophism, — I certainly do ; but it is, I ad- 
mit, the sophism of the absolutist or Toiy mind, and 
even of the ralgar conscience, all the world over, and 
in all time. It is, I repeat, just the absurdity of 
posing the stream to rise above the height of its source. 
It is, indeed, tlje utter nonsense of making a part 
greater than the wliole. It Is making the reason for a 
particular command of the ruler transcend the mtn 
total of the reasons for which the ruler exists. By the 
supposition, C interferes, justly, or with good ground,* 
because A and B are destroying each other. Be it so. 
But now, when C is, by a fresh supi>08itiun, destroying 

* These fantastic alternative phrases are a necessity of discussion 
when one does not know how much k {mitnfkd to be) admitted or 
denied on the other tide. 
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both A and B, the same reason must be good, a midto 
fortiori, for the intenrention of D. And this for ever 
and ever ? Certainly ; obviously. 

It is, indeed, readily granted that what may be en- 
dured by A and B from C for the sake of the reason of 
his function is an open question ; in other words, D 
must not interfere until the hann C is doing exceeds 
the harm he prevents. This i.s a question of (what is 
called) divine expediency, to be determined on separate 
particular grounds in every separate particular case. 
But it is absurd to maintain, formally or informally, 
that C is to be obeyed because he has power. On the 
contrary, C is inve>ted with power* in order that no 
reason may arise why he should be obeyed. Simply 
and briefly, — for the thing may be stated in a thousand 

4 

different ways, — he exists for a moral reason, and may 
cease to exist for the same. 

Now, turning aside from the Hobbist or political 
absolutist, or rather taking the same question on to 
another level, let me resume the argument with your- 
self. 

Suppose I am a speculative Greek, desirous of Bat- 
tling my faith npoaa solid basis. Practically, I sacri- 
fice at the temple ; I respect the priests ; I believe die 
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ocades. '(^row^idgicalii/f'iKe ^ suppoae, tliia pii«» 
tiefA faith of nii|^e stands first in my mind. Logically, 
however, it must ^ subsequent. There can be no 
oracle if there is no Zeus ; and if Zeus be not Wise and 
good, neither can the nraele be. For speculatire pur-^ 
poses, then, I must make a clean slate of my mind, and 
suppose myself Standing naked in the centre of things^ 
without a single conviction. » i 

So standing, I begin to look around me. In time, I 
generalise. Observing -the relations of men and wCdnen 
to each other, I draw moral conclusions. Taking wliat 
I see, in the light of my oum consciousnes.s, (there is no 
other course possible in this stage of my story,) for a 
platform, I conclude that Zeus exists, and that Zeus is> 
we will suppose, a perfect being, all-wise, and all-good 
as all-powerful. It is conceimble that I may not come 
to this conclusion : it is conceivahle that I may stop 
short at a very powerful, but not omnipotent, — very 
good, but not omnibeneficent, — a very wise, but not 
omniscient being. But we will suppose that I con- 
clude from what I see and feel to a precisely infinite 
2!eus. Then from Zeus I pas.s to [1st] historical ques- 
tions, whether particular communications claiming to 
be from Zeus were, iu fact, ever made at all ; to [2d] 
moral-historical questions, wh^er thecommunicatiotis 
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trire probably fronillmi ; Ji^d so il, tIU [8d] r come 
down to the orade of yesterday aml^the sacrifidb of 
to-day j — my circle of belief bdfetig completed from 
the other side. 

Now, what I would call attention to is this : — Mani- 
festly, it is impossible that the evidence for any con- 
clusion tinder head 1 , 2 , ot* 3 , should he greater than the 
evidence fen* tny j>nnie postulate, that Zeus is ; on 
the contrary, it must be less* What, then, becomes 
of shadows,” the evidence for which ranks under 
cither of those three heads ? 


* It may be as well to state that tbe coincidences between these 
paragraplis, and the article uiK>n Dr Newman's ** Apologia/^ which 
appeared in Fraser' t Magazine for September 1864, are accidental. 

^The MS. had been lying in the desk of Mr Holbeacb for more than 
two years. See Appendix. — Ed. 
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X. 

THE TERRORS OF THE LORD. 

ANB of the arguments which I have sometimes heard 
" and read against the idea that future punishment 
is not everlasting, — whether it end in the restoration 
or the destruction of the souls punished, — is, that in 
that case there is not motive enough for missionary 
exertion, — that people will not go and teach the 
heathen at great cost of health and wealthi and im> 
raense risk of all kinds, unless they are fully per- 
suaded that nothing but their presence, with Bibles in 
their hands, can save the heathen from being miser- 
able for ever. 

This has always struck me as being one of the 
coolest and most impudent things ever ventured upon 
in controversy. 

In the first place, it has been allowed by Christian 
divines of aU classes, including the very greatest, that 
souls might be saved by the mediation of Jesus Christ 
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who never heard of Him, — ^that the effects of Hi& sal- 
vation might be extended to them in •their ignorance*, 
and, in the next place, it is obvious to reply, — “ How 
can I tell what motive for benevolent exertion you 
may deem sufficient ? You are under a sacred obliga- 
tion to go, and endeavour to bring these men and 
women more near to God and goodness, — or you are 
not If you are, go about your business, and do not 
turn round uiwn the Lord of heaven and earth, say- 
ing, ‘ If the Cherokees are only to suffer for a limited 
period, it is not worth my while to go and carry your 
errand to them.’ ” 

The force of this answer may be put in a stronger 
light by the following ubservation.s. It has been con- 
tended — is still contended — that a scholastic misinter- 
pretation has perverted the meaning of the texts which 
are popularly employed to connect what is called 
“ faith,” or the reverse, with the ultimate condition of 
souls. Now, suppose it should be made out that these 
texts referred neither to heaven nor to hell, but to a 
“ kingdom of heaven ” on earth, — to reception or ex- 
clusion with respect to its privileges, — are we, then, to 
be told by modem disciples that the motive was not 
strong enough, and' that the whole maidiinexy of evan- 
gdism was in excess of the heed for any machmeiy at 
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all ? Might not the Lord of life be supposed to send 
some messenger to say to these objectors, — ** Fools and 
blind ! In My eyes, one grain of goodness is worth a 
world of effort, I want these souls, — ^go, bid them 
turn to Me iiow. Once make present to your slow, 
unwiUing minds the Terrors of the Lord as they are 
noWy and you will heed to-day the least whisper of 
His will Am I to tell you whether tliat squalid 
Bushman there shall suffer a minute, a year, or mil- 
lions of years, before you will bestir yourself to carry 
the message that he has a Father in heaven whose 
name is Love ? ” 

There was once a clerk, who, foreseeing only one of 
two alternatives in the case, complained to his em- 
ployer that his stool was too short, You must get 
a higher stool, sir,” said he, “ Oh no,’* answered the 
master, we ’ll get a taller clerk.” In the momentous 
subject now before us, what we want is not better 
motives for the missionaries, but better missionaries 
for the motives — if the arguments fairly represent the 
missionaries ; which I do not believe in the least. 

In truth, the whole of the objection is a disclosure 
of inferiority of moral texture in those who press it. 
It is just as if a man should say, I would not mind 
the trouble of going across the road, through the wind 
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and rain, to warn my neighbour, if I knew a burglar 
was this night proposing to cut his throat ; but it ii 
not worth iny while to do it when I know the fellow 
will only break his arm.” Or, to take a better illustra- 
tion, it is as if I knew a man was about to commit a 
small theft, and did not care to warn and check him 
by appealing to his conscience, because so few crimes 
are now punished by death ; whereas in the reign of 
George III. I might have done it. 

All this only shows how our minds have got de- 
bauched by resting in Power as a final reason for our 
scheme of things. The essence of every motive that is 
good for anything, is not power, but conscience, — “ I 
ought,” — not I viust Unless we add that love is bet- 
ter still, because it holds duty in solution. 

Another form of this common argument against the 
teaching that the wicked will not be wicked and suffer- 
ing for ever, is, that if that be so we have not sufficient 
left to frighten people with. If I go and tell a vil- 
lain that, unless he repents, he will be punished for only 
some hundreds of millions of billions of ages, he will 
snap his fingers at me, and keep on being a villain. 
Nothing short of eternity will rouse him.'' This, 
again, is most audacious logic. 

In plain, positive fact, people never form to them- 
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selves any idea of eternal misery. How should they ? 
The word “ eternal,” if it acts at all, acts like " that 
blessed word Mesopotamia;” — that is, without sug- 
gesting any definite image. But, again, it remains to 
consider a set-off. Let it be granted that villains A, 
B, and C are reformed through fear of your Everlast- 
ing HelL What effect — not of a reforming kind — 
may be produced upon the minds of D, E, F, and so 
on up to Z, by the same presentation of the terrible 
thing? That question waits to be answered. In 
truth I am convinced, have been for years convinced, 
and do now proclaim that I believe, tliat a fertile source 
of demoralisation is this notion of pain and depravity 
continued for ever. 

In the first place, as to its emotional influence, it is 
vague, and represents to the mind no apprehensible 
relation of punishment to sin. Eternal punishment ! 
Why, you would frighten your villain ten times more 
efiectually if you could make him sure that he would 
have twenty years on the treadmill. 

In the next place, taken as addressed to the intel- 
lect, the notion of infinite pain for finite offence is 
confusing. I repeat that I believe it to have been a 
mighty source of demoralisation. If the boundaiy- 
line of justice is so doubtful, who shall say what one 
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may do, and what one may not do? As a matter of 
fact, the sentiment of justice is usually weak in the 
acquiescent order of mind, which is the real founda- 
tion of the dislike which just men of the world enter- 
tain towards so many professors of religion. It is, 
indeed, totally impossible that the conscience can re- 
tain its simplicity of action if it is perpetually per- 
forming tasks of accommodation, and submitting 
itself to any authority whatever. Its office is not to 
submit, but to rule. Nobody has ever more distinctly 
asserted this than Bishop Butler, — no man has ever 
more pointedly maintained the ‘‘supremacy of con- 
science '' in human nature, than he who has been, more 
than any other writer, quoted to confirm teaching of 
others to the efiect that conscience may be bound to 
submit to (something called) authoritative truth. 

Every man, with an aroused conscience, who seeks 
to represent to the unaroused conscience the wrath of 
God against sin, is naturally carried by the inspirar 
tion of the intensest of all emotion to the very verge 
of language. Naturally, he uses the strongest words 
he ca^ use. If his words be impregnated with con^ 
science, if a soul be in them, the mind of the listener, 
who may be startled by will not form definite 
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ideas as to time, place, or kind of pain. He will ex- 
perience an overwhelming moral revulsion, with asso- 
ciations more or less physical according to his charac- 
ter and culture. He will see that the wrath of God 
against sin is strictly infinite and eternal, and if a 
physical image be necessary to make him see this 
more vividly, he will accept it. Perhaps such an 
image is necessary to the majority of the human race. 
But if now the scholastic intellect sets to work, and 
imprisons the mysteriously infinite terrors of the Lord 
in some formula of everlasting punishment,"* de- 
finitely stated, and claiming to be sliaq)ly appre- 
hended, mischief is done. The terror is gone; for the 
mind begins to criticise, to doubt, to explain away, 
and a mist of scepticism arises from this centre, 
(just as it might do from any other,) and perhaps 
gradually spreads itself over the whole of the creed 
of the man. 

I sympathise, then, with those who fearlessly use 
the largest w'ords to express the Divine Terrors, and 
who yet refuse to bind themselves by a creed upon the 
subject. But, on the other hand, I have no sympathy 
with those who, once the qmstion is raised in logical 
form, dodge it by evasive language* I do myself 
believe that there is enough in the resources of the 
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Divine displeasure to make sin dreadful, if it were not 
hateful But if I am asked, Do you believe any one 
creature will be wicked and wretched for ever?” I 
boldly answer, ** No, I do not ; and should refuse to 
believe it on any evidence which presupposed the 
Divine goodness.” 

There are two classes of Confessors who very much 
embarrass the march of Truth. 

First, there are the people who evade the intellec- 
tual test when put to them, like the polite French- 
man : — “ Do you believe the sun moves round the 
earth, or the earth round the sun ?” Answei\ “ Some- 
times one, and sometimes the other, — a little of both.” 

Secondly, there are the persecutors — the people who 
make it a point of honour to force their faiths upon 
you. I give you my parole d'honneur*' said another 
Frenchman, *‘that the sun moves round the earth. 
Believe, or I run you through ! ” 

Now, God only knows from which side truth most 
suffers — the side which is so liberal of its politeness, 
or the side which is so free with its parole d'honneur 
and its steel 



XL 

TO ONE WHO FEELS THAT A PRINCIPLE 
MAY BE PUSHED TOO FAR. 

TIEFORE me lies a letter, in which you refer me to 
a certain authority* (which need not be specified) 
for a restatement of the difficulties you seem to feel 
about the difference between principle and practice” 
— the inconvenience of “pushing things too far” — the 
necessity for living " two lives : an inner life ” of ideas, 
“ and an outer life of accommodation— and the pro- 
priety of cherishing “useful errors.” I have carefully 
read it, and can only say that all this appears to me to 
be utterly idle. There is no meaning whatever in the 
word Right, — no Justice, no Goodness, to rule the 
world, — no hope for a single living creature, from the 
dragon-fly to the poet or the hero, — unless I ani 
bound, the moment I know (i.e., believe that I know) 
what is right, to go and do it at all risks, whether to 
myself or others. 

* I often wish we had in English an exact analogue of the Span* 
ish participial adjeotiye eomabido ; it would save much circumlo* , 
cution.~H. H. 
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, What all this discussion about the difference be- 
tween principle ” and “ practice comes to, I cannot, 
for the life of me, make out. You believe a certain 
thing to be right. Well, you set about doing it, 
and are checked by practical ” impediments. But 
what then? What on earth has this to say to the 
question of duty ? The case is just as if you had tried 
to tunnel through the Alps, and had been stopped by 
some unforeseen obstacle. Or as if (to use an illustra- 
tion of Mr Mill’s) trying to get to the North Pole, you 
had only succeeded in reaching Hull. You would have 
gone farther if you could, and you guided your course 
by the North Star. 

But I know very well this is not a complete state- 
ment of the case as it stands in your mind. The idea 
which has taken possession of you is that of a conflict 
of duties. 

A conflict of duties is an absurdity. A conflict of 
natural emotions is quite possible, and quite common ; 
for example, a man, whose wife and whose mother 
both needed help, might be very much distressed 
and puzzled if he found he could not do all that was 
needed for both. But there would be a certain thing 
to be done which, once discovered, would be lus duty ; 
and that thing, whatever it was, would stand in the 
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same place to him as any other matter of moral obli- 
gation whatever. 

These, and kindred matters, do really present them- 
selves to my mind as so obvious, tliat it seems almost 
trivial to go on witli them. But I have heard people 
talk about second-best duties which become binding 
upon them when (by some act of their own, or other- 
wise) a first-best duty has become imj)racticable. 

I deny the existence of second-best duties. As 
accommodated language, such phraseology may pass, 
and does pass ; but it has, in strictness, no meaning 
for the conscience, — absolutely none whatever. The 
error arises from confoun<ling Rules and Principles. 
An invariable rule of duty is impossible, ridiculous ; 
but principles never change. For example, from a 
first prineijile of Morals is deduced the i*ule of Morals, 
— ^You must not steal another man’s bread, or (by con- 
sequence) eat bread which is stolen. But, now, let us 
imagine a case of “ practical ” difliculty to arise. Let 
us suppose that you are advancing upon a place where 
you know A has wrongfully confined B, whom he 
intends to destroy to-morrow ; but that, for want of 
food, you cannot continue your journey, while the only, 
bread that lies in your path is, you have been in- 
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formed, stolen. Would it be right to recruit your 
strength with the stolen bread ? By the principle, yes. 
For it is a greater violation of it that A should wrong- 
fully slay B, than that you should eat bread stolen by 
C, or even by yourself, from D ; and for that reason 
you presume the consent of D to what you are doing. 
In other words, when you eat the bread, you perform 
not a half duty, or a raodiBed wrong ; you perform an 
act of duty, pure and simple, just as much as if you 
had restored to D the bread wrongfully taken from 
hinv The only thing that could possibly modify this 
decision of the conscience, would be the contingency 
that D was himself perishing for want of the bread 
stolen by C. 

Again. It may have been quite wrong (I believe it 
was) of the English to take possession of India ; but it 
does not follow that it would be right of England to 
relinquish her Indian empire. It is right, hoiiever, 
possessing it, to act in the interest and spirit of the 
principle which made it wrong to seek the possession. 

One of the drawbacks of every code of laws enforced 
upon communities, is the partial degradation of the 
popular conscience. It must occur in applying every 
Eule by means of Force to masses. 

Of course, it is of the essence of a governmental law 
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that it should be enforceable. To this end a standard 
must be chosen which shall contain only what is sure 
to be possible, and shall have respect only to external 
conduct. 

Thus it is impossible to compel a man to be bene- 
volent and pitiful. The more you distrained his goods 
for charity to another, the more hard-hearted he would 
become. But it is possible to compel a man to pay a 
shilling-in-the-pound poor-rate. You thus obtain a 
provision for the poor, which it ought not to be neces- 
sary to enforce ; but you obtain it with the drawback 
that X, Y, Z, and a third of the ali)habet, wull consider 
their legal obligation the final measure of tlieir moral 
obligation in relation to poverty. 

Again. You cannot make a man love a woman ; 
but you can make him fulfil the physical responsibili- 
ties which he has brought upon lumself by the pre- 
tence of love. So you compel the married man to 
support the children, and the mother of the children, 
he having, by the fact of marriage, registered himself 
as intending to do so. But, again, there is a draw- 
back ; for the effect of this is found to be, that the 
man who has incurred responsibilities which are in 
fact marital without registering the fact, feels his con- 
science slide easily away from all sense of an obliga- 
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tion which the law and custom of the country do not 
recognise. Against this drawback there is, however, 
the set-off, that however low you pitch your dcUum- 
line, it will yield a discipline to consciences which are 
at about the same level by nature. 

On the other hand, the cruelties which occur in the 
working out of general rules by imperfect instruments, 
sometimes sting people into crime who would other- 
wise be good, or entangle them in situations in which 
criipe seems inevitable to them. 

Simple, uneducated persons think of things in the 
lump, and laws and customs, and all the grave respecta- 
bilities of life, are tied up, in their minds, in the same 
bundle with their trust in whatever is high, and just, 
and good. So when the law comes to such a person 
in the shape of a Destroyer and an Enemy, his whole 
nature may be so bruised that it will seek no further. 
Suppose you had all your life looked up to some great 
lord as a general benefactor and friend ; suppose you 
had always believed that his secretary or steward faith- 
fully ► represented him — was, in fact, identified with 
him ; suppose everybody told you, in the most solemn 
manner, that the’ veiy function and nature of the 
secretary was to represent the goodness and the right* 
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ness of the great lord; then suppose the very first 
time you came in contact with this representative 
secretary, he ill-used and crushed you, — are you quite 
sure of what you would do ? You would go, perhaps, 
to the great lord and complain to him ; but, perhaps, you 
would not. If you were sceptical, you might ; other- 
^ you would simply feel bewildered, and as if you 
wanted some corner in which to cry your heart out, 
or, if you were a man of much aggressive energy, as if 
you must inflict pain on some other person. And here 
remember how small a matter may turn the scale of 
impulse, and alter the course of events. Dinner or no 
dinner may make all the difference. A man with an 
empty stomach may get excited beyond all power of 
self-control ; when, if he Imd only eaten a biscuit, he 
might have tided safely over the diflScult passage in 
bis life. 

Besides this, there are the exceptionally good people, 
who, more or less willingly, endure inconvenience from 
rules which wrong them, though they are necessary 
for lower natures. It is of no use to make any foolish 
attempts to force such minds up to another level, so 
that kind of tragedy is always going on. It must be 
so, for while rules must be made for the majority, a 
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tt^ority must always be liable to be bruised by their 
pressure. Something may, doubtless, be done to pre- 
vent the pressure amounting to destructive misery; 
but suffering there must always be, from the simple 
fact that the best are always the fewest, and that rules, 
in order that they may be enforceable, must be kept 
down to the lowest level of practicability. Only do 
not let us look too calmly on at the suffering, — as we 
are so apt to do when it is other people, and not our- 
selves, who endure; and let us not forget that the 
existence of pain is always a warning that something 
is wrong. 

Permit me to continue this attempt to lay the foun- 
dation 'of a complete underetanding between us upon 
these matters. A practical man may be supposed to 
say : — Under the pressure of circumstances, life being 
what it is, we must act upon the instant, endeavouring 
only to act for the best : we must proceed by general 
rules : we may often punish too much, or punish too 
little, or punish the comparatively innocent, while the 
comparatively guilty escape ; but that must pass. The 
law must be upheld.'* 

Be it so. But what is this, if not a confession 
that your symbol of Right— namely, the infliction of 
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what you call justice, involves a certain amount of 
Wrong? 

" I admit it ; it is a necessary evil” 

You must admit it. But see, then, what follows : — 
Let the number 100 represent your moral estimate 
of a given oflFence. Then let 100 represent (as, of 
course, it would) the fair punishment for the offence, 
including full-blown intention and full-blown perform- 
ance. You then make your general rule — a law of the 
State, or a custom of society. It can only deal with 
the outside of things, because it must be something 
definite and tangible. So that you find it (inevitably, 
you say) covering cases where neither the act nor the 
intent is full-blown. Now, suppose you get hold of 
X, whose total criminality, under the category to which 
your general rule belongs, is represented by (say) 30. 
There is Z, round the corner, breaking your rule in the 
dark, to the whole extent of your full-blown 100. You 
do not catch Z ; you do catch X, and lay on your 100 
penalty— counting it a less evil to do this than to break 
your rule. 

Certainly. The law must be upheld, or we should 
all be nowhere.” 

Again, very good ; but note this : — There is a law 
above you, against which you yourself have sinned 
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in pmishing X. And your turn will come for pm- 
uhment, remember that If X did wrong 30, and you 
punish him 100, you committed a fresh crime, you 
see! 

**But I was forced to punish X — forced by the 
law.” 

Be it so. The law above the law will be forced to 
punish you — ^that ’s all ! 

While we are waiting our turn, we can remember 
that in the enormous complication of life, others, no 
worse than we, may be bearing penalties in vindica- 
tion of the laws by which we are protected. You 
admit that the rule falls heavily at times on the com- 
paratively innocent. Then, recollect that in every case 
of over-expiation the excess of pain is, in reality, a 
sacrifice, on the part of the sufferer, to your security. 
Eecollect, I say, that our lives are vicarious all round ; 
that every living soul has thus a share in the wrong- 
doing of every other living soul. The whole business 
of the moral world is carried on by a comprehensive 
system of martyrdom. And, unless the defects of the 
law were from time to time thrown up into relief by 
people who, through the law, suffer for goodness, there 
would soon be no* law left by which to make people 
suffer for badness. The blood of the Christian mar- 
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tyrs was the seed of the Church.” The blood of social 
martjTs is the manure of social order. 

Thus you will perceive how entirely I sympathise 
with you in much that you have at times pressed upon 
me— unnecessarily, you see. -But I feel, that unless 
the recognition of the hardship which attends the 
working of general rules be accompanied with some- 
thing else, we run great danger in another direction. 
That way of looking at things tends to mere oscilla- 
tion between laxity and severity — the rule, as strictly 
enforced, standing in the mind for final right. 

Here, then, my quarrel begins. We must not over- 
look the laxity; but we must not acknowledge that any 
rule can do more than represent right imperfectly and 
for a time. If any man seeks to apply the rule — which 
is only a generalisation from experience — as final, I 
oppose him. "" You stand for justice.” Well, let us 
see you do justice. Do not say you “ cannot draw the 
line” — it is your pretension to do so. You come into 
court with scales and knife, to take your just pound of 
flesh. Now take it But if you spill one drop of 
blood your theory is forfeit. And spill blood you 
must ; for every inch of life is vascular, and bleeds at 
even the most scientific incision. But long before you 
have got so far as to make that attempt, in your en^ 
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deavour to deal with life in terms of your “bond,” you 
will hare faltered and recanted, and dropped scales 
and knife ; tmless, indeed, you are either more or less 
than human. 

All that is, in another shape, what we have already 
agreed about But it is not final truth. Behind, or 
above the Rule, lies the principle, and we must go on 
amending the rule, as fast as new facts crack the mould 
of thought : incessantly striving to make it juster. The 
Justice is ; and we can believe in it, and struggle after 
it, though we can never realise it in concrete shape. 
What I complain of is the setting up of expediency as 
justice ; and then saying, when palpable wrong is 
done, " Hush, hush, we must wink a little ! ” I main- 
tain, on the contrary, that we must not wink. We 
must be kind, but we must be faithful The alter- 
native is what we actually see in the world — confusion 
of conscience, cynicism, moral scepticism, and masked 
disorder shoved aside among the tacenda. 

I am as far as ever, then, from understanding these 
who talk of pushing their principles too far. How can 
a “ principle ” be pushed too far ? On the.contrary, a 
principle is something that never can be realised — 
never will be got up to ; it cannot be exceeded. What 
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is really meant by such phraseology is that rules which 
attempt to carry out principles are liable to abuse. 
No rule or form can do more than imperfectly repre- 
sent a principle ; and if it be strained — that is to say, 
treated as if it (the rule) were a perfect embodiment of 
the principle, mischief is necessarily the consequence. 
A ** principle is an ideal — something never to be 
attained, but always to be striven after. The rule — 
called, for purposes of identification, by the name of the 
principle — is the instrument of that strife. The tend- 
ency of the popular mind is to make it the tyrarti of 
the strife ; and then, what is called the principle is 
brought into discredit But it is not honest obedience 
to a principle — ^it is inhumanly taking advantage of 
one — when a slop tailor underpays his workmen. 
When we say that a man has a right to buy in the 
cheapest market, we do not mean that it is always 
right for him to do it There is all the difference in 
the world between Bight and a right All we mean 
is, that nobody is entitled by force to prevent his doing 
it^ if he likes. 

In all things allowance must be made for friction ; 
the quimtity of allowance depending on the complication 
of the conditions. In human life, of coarse, the allow- 
ance should be great. But the principle remains, 
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when once demonstrated ; an anchor, an ark, a pole* 
star, a faith. What would be thought of an engineer 
who, having to provide a new machine, should begin 
with the allowance for friction? For that is just 
what, I contend, you do, and millions like you. No, 
no ; let us have the bridge rigidly planned according 
to the laws of mechanics, and we will make our allow- 
ance for friction afterwards. It is not necessary to 
multiply illustrations, or we might go on for ever; 
taking, for example, the question of temperament in 
the tuning of keyed instruments, or of blending and 
modulation in calculating the effect of colour. 

Of the same order as the teaching that a principle 
may be pushed too far, is the teaching that error may 
be useful I deny it. If, in retrospect, it is perceived 
that untrue things have served good purposes, it is not 
because they were errors, but because they were then 
truths, or things sincerely believed. The moment I 
begin to see, or suspect, that an opinion is wrong, or 
a symbol false or incomplete, my duty is to attempt a 
process^ of rectification in my own mind. As to the 
errors of others, my duty may vary — ^it all depends bn 
the hypothesis of my relations with them ; but though 
aggression upon their mistakes may, possibly, not be 
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my duty, all complicity in their mistakes mmt be 
wrong. Pray, let us remember that. 

. When a poet complains that heaven is farther off to 
him than when he was a boy, because he has ceased to 
believe that God sits up in the sky, just over the steeple 
somewhere, he only admits that he has neglected to 
seek a rectified symbol of a truth, when the old one 
had ceased to serve ; that he has not, in maturity, 
done for himself, what, when he was young, his in- 
structors did for him. It is, alas, a kind of neglect of 
which we are all apt to be guilty, and is a very fair 
and very touching topic of poetry. But when an in- 
stinctive fancy is at all adhered to by the mind, in the 
teeth of scientific knowledge, it is not that instinctive 
fancy is better than scientific fact ; for there is nothing 
better, higher, sweeter, more wholesome, than the 
taruth; and whithersoever it leads, you are bound to 
follow it. But you can never overtake it. If you 
clutch the wings of the morning, and pursue it, there 
still will be a brightening light far ahead of you. 
And you can never escape it If you make your bed 
in Hades, it will come, fluttering the fellowship of 
lying ghosts around you, and lighten through the 
infernal gates of your dreams. Well, seat yourself 
between the horns of this dilemma, like the chaste 
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goddess in the centre of her luminous crescent, and 
tell me what you see. Is it not this ? That where 
an instinctive fancy is adhered to by the mind in the 
teeth of known fact^ it is because the fancy is an ac- 
ceptable symbol of truth, in a sphere where a variety 
of symbols may all he true to a variety of minds ? In 
other words, that the “ fancy ” is (fiot erroneous, but) 
as true as anything whafever that can be said upon 
the subject. What is required of a formula, or any 
statement of belief, is that it coincide, as to its place 
and direction, with the truth it applies to. More than 
representative it never can be ; as much as represent- 
ative a thousand differing statements may very well be. 
Imagine them placed, like geological strata, one over 
the other, varying in endless particulars. Add the 
supposition, that in each one there is an eyelet hole, 
which professes to let the central truth be seen at the 
bottom. In order that the formulas should all be 
true, it is required — nothing more is required, but no- 
thing less will suflSce — ^it is required, I say, that when 
they are all superposed one over the other, a straight 
metaphysical rod should be able to transpierce them 
all and come out in the direction of the truth aimed 
at. Unless this be well understood and firmly grasped, 
the conscience cannot escape confusion. It is spiritual 
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death to go on trying to believe things because they 
ajre useful to be believed, when you think they are, at 
the same time, untrue. And it ends in spiritual each* 
exy to flinch from looking into apparent contradictions 
of heart and head, for fear of meeting evil creatures in^ 
the long dark corridors of the soul’s remoter places. 
Come, then — the faithful soul must say — Come, Doubt 
or Difficulty, or whatever ^our name is; come, you 
troublesome gaunt Angel, and let me wrestle with you 
until the break of day ! I will not let you go until 
you bless me, and if I get a shrunk sinew in the 
struggle, I have counted that cost. The wheels of the 
morning, kindling as they go, do I not hear them afar 
off as they moimt up the darkness? And do I not 
know that when the first flakes of light are flung at 
our feet, you will leave me, Angel — with your bless- 
ing, Angel, and the name of a prince ? In the mean- 
time, let me know all I can ; make sure of as much 
bard, stem truth as possible. And, as a general rule, let 
me use what I acquire, and as fast as I acquire it, what- 
ever mistakes are knocked over. Knowledge is always 
power. It is Thor’s hammer, which not only hits, but 
comes back to the hand of the hitter with increase of 
momentum for another fling; but faculty unused de- 
generates ; and truths are apt to slip out of any mind 
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which will not encounter the risks of applying them, 
in simple trust that the wounds they make in oneself 
or others will find a Divine healing. 

All this applies to the notion, so commonly urged in 
certain discussions, that a thing may be proved to be 
true because it meets our needs. But a proof of this 
kind can never go beyond the induction of instances 
on which it is founded. If a pious Buddhist finds the 
Tooth of Buddh meets his needs, — why, it does ; and 
there is an end. If ten thousand pious Romanists find 
the uplifting of the Host meets their needs, — why, it 
does; and there is an end again. But nobody can 
really believe a proposition because it agrees with 
him,* or with other people. Thus, again, the famous 
soldtur ambulando principle, with which the names 
of Dr Arnold and some Broad Church teachers have 
been connected, never did, never could, make anything 
but sceptics. To tell a man who doubts to go on 
acting as if he did not doubt at all must corrupt or 
weaken, or both, the intellect or the morale, or both. 

^ The error here appean to be a perversion of the great truth that 
our theory of things Tfiust cover all the facts. Bee what is said, in 
this respect, upon the subject of Theism as oompaied with Kon* 
theism in the Letter to Mr Lewes.~-£D. 
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When a man doubts, he is called upon to su^end 
action. He must get his breakfast, of course; meet 
his friends, and buy an umbrella, if he wants one. 
But if he suspect a flaw in the’Atlianasian Creed, he 
is bound not to read it to the people next Sunday, 
whatever consequences follow. God, it has been finely 
said, insists upon having a correspondence between 
our faith and our conduct ; and, if we do the 
thing we believe to be wrong, He proceeds to abolish 
the discord by letting down our thought to the level 
of our life. Now, the only escape from the action of 
this law is into insanity, intellectual or moral. People 
who have lost faith in universal postulates of any kind 
are intellectually insane ; and people who have lost 
faith in moral realities are morally insane. Large 
numbers of persons are, by the very constitution of 
their nature, exempted from the action of this law 
— children, the majority of women, and men of unlogi- 
cal minds. Also if a man does anything only dovbting 
whether it is right or wrong, the damage to his head 
and heart will be, of course, indirect only, and difficult 
to estimate. But the general effect is as I have said. 

Thus, you will see I am of opinion — 

1. That principles cannot be pushed too far, though 
Buies may. 
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2. That Error is always luidesirable, 

3. That Belief and Action should always correspond, 
and that in case of Doubt or Suspended Belief, there 
should be a corresponding Suspense of Actioa 

I agree with you that practice is the sphere of ac- 
commodation ; but I contend that the accommodation 
should always recognise the principle, aud should 
never depart from the line of direction of the prin- 
ciple. That is a very different thing from saying that 
principles may be carried to extremes ; for it implies 
that, the farther we can carry them, the nearer we are 
to right, and truth, and happiness. I have taken 
pains to show you that I am not blind to the suffering 
caused by the rigid application of imperfect rules ; but 
all vicarious pain belongs to the*sphere of Religion, or 
the Divine Life. 
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T^O doubt, in all that relates to women, changes are 
^ ’ coming upon us, and the unorganised and un- 
recognised movements for change are not the least 
striking or the least momentous. Those who have care- 
fully considered the whole subject, believe they fore- 
see the general outcome of all these discussions and 
“movements." If I were a Jesuit, and wished to post- 
pone what will in my’opinion be a good thing as long 
as possible, I should write about the women’s move- 
ments a great deal that I now decline to write. But 
silence is, in this cas^ the best policy, and half what 
might be said shall remain unspoken. The world is 
like a child that will not have its face washed and its 
hair combed. When the thing is over, it feels all 
the more comfortable, but if you give it the smallest 
warning, it will fight and howl so that you will be 
nearly terrified into leaving it in all its discomfort, 
without an effort to make it nice and clean. 
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One thing must be certain to all people who have 
a faith to live by, — ^namely, that the good people, 
whatever tnistakes they commit, will succeed better 
in the end than the clever folks who know too much 
of human nature ” to believe in goodness at all The 
crudest inapplicability of a Midnight Meeting Move- 
ment has more hope in it than the cleverest criticism 
of a sceptic of the stews. . For my part, I decline to 
help the Midnight Meeting Movement ; and, equally, 
I decline to oppose it. But the brutalities of moral 
scepticism, however applied, should be opposed by all 
men who strive to be good. 

The whole subject is so hazardous that one scarcely 
knows what to touch and what to leave alone. But a 
few paragraphs may be ventured upon. 

In the first place, with regarc^to those who think 
the sphere of female activity may be much widened 
with benefit to women and men too, we cannot but be 
struck with the poverty of imagination which prevails 
on the critical or opposing side. If it be suggested 
that some sphere of political action must belong to 
women, the question is immediately put — ^What could 
women do in the House of Commons ? It never seems 
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.to eatcar the h(«d <# tl^ objector" thiik, 3tt’^ 0t8t' 
|>laoe> the House of Commons may hot last fot erer, 
in its present form ; or that, in thl> setsbnd place^ the 
political action of women may be something totally 
different from that exercised by a member of Parlia* 
ment, and yet as real in its way* The same kind of 
remark applies to the suggestion that women must 
have some natural sphere in the administration of 
justice. The critic immediately draws a ridiculous 
picture of a woman in a wig and gown perspiring in 
a noisy law-court. But he has wasted his labour. 
We may laugh, but what then ? I have laughed till 
the tears have come at the absurdities of the Women’s 
Advocates; but, when the laugh is over, returns 
upon me the mighty conviction that the “sphere” 
of female activity is not yet developed; and that, 
in spite of temporary extravagances, it will be de- 
veloped, and in bec<^ing, graceful, and truly feminine 
methods. 

What will the methods be? My dear critic, how 
should I know ? But one thing is certain, — the world 
cannot see greater or more unexpected changes than i 
it has already seen; and things, that everybody de- 
spaired of, do actually come about in time an^ in 
forms that we all get reconciled to. 
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- A ot the ri<Haid^iui alwaye attaches 

^ in my to the idea of concert aetion on 

the part of lW)iaen; — a •'Mothera’ Association,*" — a 
Society/* — a ‘‘Ladies* Committee;*' — these 
things, I confess, make me laugh ; and I should be 
inclined to tease or banter a lady who belonged to 
any such body. But, for all that, smile as I may, I feel 
that there ought to be some way of arriving at the 
collective feeling of women upon great questions. The 
question of War, for example, is one in which women 
should surely have a voice. I do not see my way to 
what seems desirable ; but, if it be desirable, the way 
wil} be found, and the truth will, in the meanwhile, do 
no harm. 

That half of the adult population which stays at 
home is interested in the question of peace or war 
as well as the half which goes out to fight. The 
returns of “killed and wounded’* do not cover the 
miseries of war. We want, also, returns of the broken- 
hearted, the widowed, the ruined; and, not less, re- 
turns ,pf perverted sympathy, inversions of natural 
j ieeling, wrongs done in the name of right, and the 
amount of injury bequeathed by a great war to the 
moml sentiment of a people. And all these matters 
are, certainly, some concern of those whose sole func- 
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tiona, in tbe vulgar view of things, are to bind up the 
wounds of the hurt, and plait crowns for the brave. 

iChe wonder is that it never appeal^ to stiike the civil- 
ised woman of to-day, that she should have a voice in 
the question. To fight or not to fight? She seems to 
think her oflBce is exclusively a subsequent one, and 
begins only when the lint and the bandages are 
wanted. True, Mrs Major O'Dowd makes the major 
his cup of cofiee before he starts, and poor Amelia 
Osborne runs about with George's sash in her hands ; 
but that is not much to do, and it is too late to inter- 
fere when the air is thick with drum-beats, — as much 
too late as when the mother of dead Sisera looks forth 
at the lattice, and asks why his chariot wheels are so 
long in coming. The poor lady should have asked 
him, before he started, why he was so quick in going. 

It will not be supposed that any one is recommend- 
ing that, when war is declared, the individual woman 
should hang upon the skirts of the individual warrior, 
and keep him from the field. No : if fighting is to be 
done, Antony will fight none the worse if Cleopatra, 
or Cleopatra's ''betters,” buckles on his armour. But 
has she not suflBcient interest in the results of war to 
be entitled to a voice in the counsels which decree or 
forbid it? If womamis so wise, so tender^ so good. 
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living habitually 80 near the skies, and by nature sp 
open to catch celestial whispers as she is said^o be, is 
there any reason in modem civilisation why she sh 4 tkld 
have dropped a function which was hers in “ ruder " 

■i , 

times ? The old Scandinavians are said to have con- 
suited her, with religious deference, before going to 
war ; and it is only the maintenance of the mediaeval 
ideal, supposed to be Christian, which puts her out of 
court in all but domestic " questions, I suggest her 
recall, and should not even object to her putting her- 
self forward a little. If she finds Philip drunk bent 
on war, let her appeal to Philip sober. If, after all, 
she and Philip (sober) agree that the sword must be 
unsheathed, she will know her place : on his return, 
victorious, she will soothe his wounds with the balm 
of her kisses, crown his flattered forehead, and tell 
the children to get the lamps ready for the illumina- 
tion. But there is no reason why the collective 
womanhood of a nation should waive a function 
which belongs to every little girl who has a playmate. 
Such a little girl, at an alley comer, did I yesterday 
hear appealing to her little mafe friend, with his 
sleeves tucked up, and his nostrils wide. “Don't you 
fight, John," said^ the lifile maid, “when you've no 
cdl to." Now these things are an allegory. We big 
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heroes are not yet past hearing a still small voice, 
and thrilling to a soft hand laid on our brawny 
shoulders. The clank of what is going on at the 
ship-yard and the smithy might be loud; but the 
nation would listen, if the collective womanhood of 
the nation would only say, in case of need, ** Don't 
you fight, John, when you Ve no call to.” 

I am sorry to say I have very little faith in the ** Social 
Science ” literature which particularly affects the pro- 
motion of Women's Movements. Public discussion is 
well, — must, upon the whole, be helpful ; but it should 
be sincere ; and what strikes one at a glance, upon 
reading “Social Science ” literature, is the enormous 
disproportion which exists between the pretence and 
the. performance of the writing; the fact that under 
high-sounding titles one finds chiefly philosophic pla- 
titude, and tract literature smeared over with phrase- 
ology of the “liberal” school 

It is a very common thing for reformers to be ex- 
travagant or defiantly mistaken, both in their writings 
and in their lives. This is natural, though lamentable. 
Leaders of forlorn hopes are desperate men, and if 
their courage is a living courage it will prompt them 
to excess, or to what at the time wiU seem like ex- 
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cess. No blame of this kiud^ howevevi can be attri- 
buted to our so-called Social Science writers. Quite 
the contrary ; tlieir heroism is mostly of a very safe 
order j and, if I complained of them at all, it would 
be because they give themselves the airs and c^m 
the honours of the advanced guard, while taking very 
good care to be never any more than abreast of a 
difficulty, — and rarely that 
But, in truth, I complain of nothing. Let these 
people write on. Only one thing remains, — this sort 
of thing is not Social Science. Read these books, and 
you would think that all the vital questions of life 
were for ever settled; that what is called “civilisation ” 
was the last hope of the world, and that all we have 
now to do is to get rid of crinolines, open more 
day-schools, lay on extra policemen here and there, 
ventilate our houses, and teach little girls how to 
cook potatoes. We might as well look for social 
science in a House of Commons* debate, or in the 
charge of a judge to a jury, as in the greater part of 
this writing. All this talk relates to questions of 
quite third-class social policy, and very rarely discloses 
a glimpse of a principle. On the contrary, the theories 
of life upon which all sorts of things are proposed hy 
the very same people ai’e so discrepant that one is 
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often reminded, tnming over “Social Science” re- 
cords, of certain rhymes about the different kinds of 
weather people ask for : — 


“ If weather and weather 
Were mixed together, 

The Fiend himself couldn’t live in such weather.” 


The greater number of the “ Social Science ” people 
who advocate the throwing open of new spheres of 
labour for women, appear not to have discovered how 
vitally the whole question is related to the fundamental 
topics of moral science. In strictness it is altogether 
a subsequent question, which should be content to re- 
ceive an inferred, not a primary, answer. The funda- 
mental question of social science is the point in dispute 
betB^eeu the government people and the no-government 
people. On the one hand, we have, and always have 
had, the no-govemment or “ development ” school, 
v^ch says that if individuals are left to themselves 
and permitted freely to obey the interior sense of right, 
lead whither it will, then there are natural laws which 
will inevitably work out from the natural, unrestricted 
competition of individual rights that which is right for 
all A Women’s-Bights advocate of Uiis school says, 
How do we know what woman was intended to be ? 
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All is growth, development, ceaseless •hange. For 
anything we can at present tell, the gorilla may not 
fall farther short of Tennyson than the woman of to- 
day of what woman is intended to be. Hands off! 
If Mary Anne has the strength of a Hercules, or the 
genius of a Laplace, she was intended to use it For 
anything that appears to t^e contrary, the turning- 
point of the world’s wellbeing at this moment may be 
that Maty Anne should freely “ develop” her biceps or 
her taste for figures. 

This is the “ extreme left ” of women’s-rights advo- 
cacy, but its arguments and modes of thought are 
perpetually intruding themselves, be it noted, into the 
writings of women’s women and women’s men of aU, 
schools; which leads to the unscientific incongruity 
just noted in Social Science literature. On the other 
hand, we have the government or anti-development 
school, of which Mr Carlyle is the extremest specimen, 
with his graduated despotism of the best and wisest. 
No, says this school, we do not believe in your “ de- 
velopment” business. There are fixed types for every- 
thing. Essentially, woman is unchangeable, and, by 
parity of reason, her function in social life. Scane 
ideal must be assumed for the sake of order and good 
govemmmit, and to the maintenance that ideal mittt 
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be sacrificed ®any individual idiosyncrasies. Hiere- 
fore, however hard it may be for Mary Anne; with that 
biceps of hers, we cannot allow her to quarry stones or 
go to the wars ; she must make pins and do embroi- 
dery; for the wellbeing of the world in all ages depends, 
not on the “ development ” of the individual in obedi- 
ence to a law from withm, but in the keeping up of a 
certain general standard by the enforcing of a law from 
without — a law specific and absolute, and furnishing 
the only escape from anarchy and chaos. 

Now, either of these schools, having asserted its 
principle^ may, by way of Divine expediency, logically 
do or propose to do something which falls short of the 
principle, but it cannot logically do anything which 
contradicts its principle. If it does, it immediately 
becomes “ unscientific,” whatever other honours it may 
claim. 

Let us take an illustration. You say Free Trade is 
right. Very good. But the principle which justifies 
free trade condemns compulsory vaccination. Now, 
you may reasonably support compulsory vaccination 
in two different ways : — (1.) You may support it as a 
Tory, or an adherent of the Extreme Eight-hand or 
'' paternal school of government ; (2.) You may sup- 
port it as a temporary expedient, justifiable as military 
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law may sometimes be justifiable, but »nly so. And 

if you let out, in other ways, that you belong to the 

> • 

school which goes in for free trade, you are bound to 
show, in defending compulsory vaccination, that you 
do so with the full knowledge that it is inconsistent 
with the principle, or root-idea of your system. But 
if, while glorifying free trade in customary phrases, 
you also talk of compulsory vaccination, (or anjrthing 
coming under the same category of Governmental inter- 
ference,) as if you believed in the Divine Right of 
Constables, or in the paternal function of the magi- 
strate, then you are indeed dealing with a social ques- 
tion ; but you know nothing of social science. It is 
not at all suggested, you perceive, that you must take 
either the Right side or the Left side, but that you 
must avoid blowing hot and cold with one breathe 

In some recent wanting of women's advocates, we 
have, I fancy, been overdone with glorifications of 
female goodness and purity. Indeed, the most extrava^ 
gant things have been said. I once read a story in 
which a lady-friend of the heroine said to her, in re- 
ference to a suitor, If his heart be not as clear as 
crystal, reject him." Good heavens ! what woman aUve 
has the right to make such a demand of mortal man ? 
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*' Womao,’' safs an American anthoiess, whose books 
are obtaining some currency over here, " Woman has 
in every age been obliged to submit her better inspira- 
tion to the baseness and wickedness of man ; ” not, be 
it observed, to the baseness of wicked rnen, but to that 
of the sex, who are, by implication, morally inferior to 
women. Now this, at least, is a question upon which 
I can speak out ; for I hope nobody would think of 
me as wanting in reverence for women. My estimate 
of the sex is, not lower, but immeasurably higher than 
that which is secretly cherished by men of society. But, 
certainly, I do not believe, as at present advised, in the 
moral superiority of women as compared with men. 
Women are more attached, more ready to submit to 
authority, and less subject to certain importunities of 
impulse, but that is merely to say that they ajre dif- 
ferent ; and that they have their own peculiar good 
qualities, not that they are better. This is, of course, 
waiving the development question altogether, and 
taking them just as they are. 

The estimates of the social helpfulness of women 
which are before the world appear to have been 
founded upon two totally different views of thdr re- 
lation to men.- One presupposes that the husband is 
to be helped and bettered an hiteiligeiit and tym- 
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pathifiing equals ovet whom he neither feels nor asserts 
any predominance; the other assumes the predomi* 
nance, to begin with, subjugates the woman, puts her 
at a distance from the pursuits of the man, and re- 
duces her share of the joint lot to consolation and 
compassion — sympathy, or fellow-feeling, is out of the 
question, because she is not supposed to understand. 
Like Cleopatra, she may buckle on the armour in a 
childish way, but it is not pretty and modest unless 
she asks, “ What *s this for ? This, of course, is the 
ordinaiy ideal of a wife in the respectable classes of 
English society. 

That this kind of woman does not help on the work 
of the world by her intelligence, or by her apprecia- 
tion of conscientious effort, is certain enough. The 
words of the late Mrs John Stuart Mill upon the sub- 
ject are only moderate : — 

In Catholic countries the wife’s influence is another 
name for that of the priest : he gives her, in the hopes 
and emotions connected with a future life, a consola- 
tion for the sufferings and disappointments which are 
her ordinary lot in this. Elsewhere, her weight is 
thrown into the scale either of the most commonplace 
or of the most outwardly prosperous opinions — either 
those by which censure will be escaped, or by whioh 
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worldy advancement is likeliest to be procured. In 
England the wife’s influence is usually on the illiberal 
and anti-popular side: this is generally the gaining 
side for personal interest and vanity ; and what to her 
is the democracy or liberalism in which she has no 
part — which leaves her the pariah it found her ? The 
man himself, when he marries, usually declines into 
conservatism ; begins to sympathise with the holders 
of power more than with its victims ; and thinks it 
his part to be on the side of authority. As to mental 
progress, except those vulgar attainments by which 
vanity or ambition is promoted, there is generally an 

end to it in a man who marries a woman mentally Ms 

^ ♦ 

inferitsr, unless, indeed, he is unhappy in marriage or 
becomes indifferent. From a man of twenty-five or 
thirty, after he is married, an experienced observer 
seldom expects any farther progress in mind or feel- 
ings. It is rarely that the progress already made is 
maintained. Any spark of the mens divinior, which 
might otherwise have spread and become a flame, sel- 
dom survives for any length of time Vinextingaished.” 

There is, however, another and most important thing 
to be said upon this subject. What is the precise 
relation of affection to conscience 7 It is one of the 
mo^t flagrantly-obvious of facts, that fte'mere instinc- 
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tive capacity of attachment is stronger in women than 
in men. It is also one of the most sublime and mo- 
mentous of facts — one in which a humble faith can 
least be spared by us. There is no fear of our losing 
it True it is that a woman may have this immortal 
capacity of love and yet be an impossible companion ; 
but the love is — ^an anchor for the struggling heart 
ready to sink in the rude sea of circumstance. There 
are tens of thousands of men — this is not cant, but 
stubborn fact — who can think coldly of the martyr at 
the stake, but who can be roused to faith in goodness 
and courage in action by some true story or some 
living proof of woman’s love. It sometimes seems to 
me that that faith in goodness, as a fact in the Constitu- 
tion of things, which alone makes possible any super- 
structure of definite religious emotion, obstinately refers 
itself in the human mind to some accredited action of 
self-sacrificing love. What do you hang on to f is a 
question which sounds curiously no doubt ; but, pray, 
suppose it translated, and let me ask you what is the 
ultimate foundation in your soul of that belief in the 
bond fide character of the moral arrangements under 
which you live, without which you would not care to 
exist another minute? Probably it is a question which 
you have never asked yourself ; and you may have lived 
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a most bealthy and boautiful life — as women and chil- 
dren do — ^without any attempt at analysing even its 
most ‘precious things. But now the qu^don is put, 
you will allow that there are times when your belief in 
goodness is shaken, and in the storms of drcudistatfce 
you feel about for an anchorage. Then, let me ask 
you, What do you hold on by} No sort of abstract 
proposition will do, for every such proposition is open 
to do<rt)t, and may be made to wait for proof. You 
will find, if you recollect your experience, that it is 
always some present touch of personal love that you 
hang on by; and that from time to time in your life 
you have to go back to the condition of the babe at the 
breast, which can hardly see yet, and draws from the 
smile in its mother’s eye its religion, its 'trust, its 
morality, and in that very act appropriates, passively, 
the spiritual element out of which all future religious 
and moral growth is to come. Test this, if you like, 
by a horrible supposition. Fancy all the knowledge of 
good and evil remaining, and all the love gone. Of 
course I mean gone from your memory as well as from 
your presence and possession ; for doubtless you raig^t 
live on recollected love for a time. Can you conceive 
your being anything but a devil under such circum- 
stapces?' * 
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I. do not for a moment say this criticism is final > 
Obviously there is an assumption in it It assumes 
that we, the men, are the world, and ought to be.draw- 
ing upon the moral resources of the women',, whereas, 
tlie.veiy theory of the other side is perfect qpnpathy, 
and a perfect moral equilibrium. But it may serve to 
make ns fair in judging others, if we reflect that 
although in one case a woman who has, along with an 
afiectionate heart, a poor base conscience, may bq drag- 
ging her husband down to lower levels than he would 
himself choose, yet in another case, and (for the present) 
indeed, on the whole, the tender faithful love of women 
is a great stay to the consciences of*taen, because it 
predisposes them to believe that there is such a thing 
as goodness, and gives them something to hold on by. 



*T0 A YOUNG LADY ABOUT TO WRITE A 

*>■ If 

NOVEL. 


A ND.. so, my dear,, you are going to write a novel? 
, I h^rd this piece of news with a little surprise, 
because, x^a^ver abilities one has, it is impossible, as 

Marmontel says, to paint portraits until one has seen 

- , - ¥ 

fepes; and I know that your experience of life has 
been very limited, . It is possible, indeed, that you 
may have one short, intense story to tell ; but I hope 
noi iny dear ; -for, if so, it is pretty sure to be a sad 
I suppose the real state 4>f the case to be, that 
you are going to enter uppn a course qf training ^ a 
xU)vellst, of which cdurse this first’ effort is to be the 
modeiit b^^ning — that you mean it to be modest ; 
and that yun mean also to confine yourself to 
y^rbive ^tiy felt, or seen others feel. > And, since 
you ask me, I ndll give you^the best ^ hints I cazi upon 
tbe^-genehil 
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- I Aake it for granted that, yos liave exercised 
your^f a little in the mere art of $tary*^tdhiig. But I 
think I can suggest something new in that partienlar. 
A very gpod plan to compaence i^ith^ is to taka lap tn 
^your own mind h tale of ackno^dedged iaei^t at some 
point a little before the end, and, worl^ihg from that 
point, to try and vary the catastrophe without running 
into improbabilities or incongruities. Let me^show 
you what I mean. , You know the story of " Silas ' 

s 

Marner ? A' well-to-do man neglects, for man years, 

to acknowledge his child, by a wretched, vulgar wife^ 

becausb he feai’S it will obstruct his patn to indrriage 

with another woman. In the meanwhile, the child, is 

brought up by the poor Weaver, Silas Maraer ; gruws* 

accustomed to poverty ; and takes root, by her arfec- , 

tions, in 'the scenes in which she is' placed. Hfer reSl 

father, having at last got i^arried to the woman he 

loves, steps forward. to claim his daughter from hfet** 
* 

foster-father. But she will’ not stir ; she marries" a 
peasant lad, and stays in the old place. Now, who 
does not see that this ending might have been varied; 
and (Juite naturally, in at least two ways ? In.tlie first 
place/ a sort of compromise was possible ander tM 
actual '*circun|rtaQdb of tbe girl’s refiasal aad , ]|^ 
father’s 'clumsiness — a cpm promise which Vould lave 
VOL. I. > „ 
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involved no unti^ntlifulness either among the parties, 
or before the world at large ; and, in the second place, 
the father might have proceeded in a diffei^ent manner. 
He might have gone on for a few years befriending 
the girl and Silas in an emphatic though not obtrusive 
manner; and then his child, accustomed to his pre- 
sence, and moved by natural gratitude, might have re- 
ceived, along with her foster-father, the news of the 
real fatherhood in a more consenting mood. Well, if 
you were to try and end “ Silas Mamer ” in either of 
these ways, you would be introducing (in musical phra- 
seology) “ discords,*’ which would call for processes of 
“preparation** and “resolution;** and in going through^ 
those processes you would be making, in tny opinion, 
first-rate studies for your own purpose. If you want 
another illustration of my meaning, take “ The Mill on 
the Floss'* of the same author, and vary the close. 
Instead of cutting a hard knot by killing Tom and 
Maggie in an inundation, try and carry out the notion 
which crossed Dr Kenn’s mind now and then. Marry 
Maggie to Stephen Guest ; and then consider what is 
to be done with Lucy Deane, Philip Wakem, and Tom 
TuUiver. Tom you may marry to Lucy, for obviously 
he is in love with her; but what jvp you do with 
door Philip, ani with Tom’s relations to him | I pick 
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out these two novels because they among the very 
best^ and in some respects of unapproached excellence, 
and you will find that it is the best works of fiction 
which admit of the gre^itest variety of endings, just 
as true stories do. 


, *T 

I presume, if I were to ask you what is the one 

thing you have positively settled in your own mind, 
you would answer me, “ Why, to true to human 
nature.” Very good, my dear, but which human na- 
ture ? The human nature of Pericles, or the human 
nature of the costermonger in the street? The hu- 
man nature of Aspasia, or the human nature of Mrs 
Gamp? Human nature means countless millions of 
beings, spread over the whole surface of the globe at 
any given moment in ten thousand ages ; it takes in 
you and me, and the pre-historic man. If you say 
that the points in which men and women agree, and 
have always agreed, are more numerous than the points 
in which they differ, I answer. Probably ; only that 
may be an open question ; but if you are really going 
in for beiiig true to human nature in that high sense, 
there 19 uphill work before you, unless you have 
broader and xuo^e commanding gifts than I am yet 
aware of as being possessed by you. Very easy, how- 
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ever, will be your task if yon pui^ose being true to 
nature in the sense which is usually chosen. Judging 
from what I see in newspapers, and in the lower order 
of successful stoiy-books, I come to conclusions such as 
these about human nature : — Human nature likes good 
’eating and drinking at other people’s expense ; it likes 
to come into possession of The Hall, and the estates, 
and a very large fortune ; it likes to have somebody 
to persecute ; it enjoys a mean revenge ; it likes to 
have a base property in the souls and bodies of “ be- 
loved” objects; it will pay almost any price to be 
flattered, and it is especially fond of that sort of flattery 
which masks itself as scolding^because then, you. 
know, it is able to pretend to itself that it is being 
preached to. On the whole — if I may trust my autho- 
rities — ^human natoe is a vulgar, sensual thing, fond 
of power and possession ; a coward that hushes things 
up, and a bully that torments the weak ; a wretched 
creature that would collapse if it were not for the 
truncheon of Policeman X to keep it moral, and the 
furniture shops to keep it genteel I say, if I may 
trust my authorities; but, my dear, I do no.t trust 
them. Still, they are numerous and influential ; and 
if you like to condescend .to be true to that kind of 
human nature, you 'may be as untrue as you please 
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to the right thing. You may set up impossible situa- 
tions, and make people deliver impossible sentences ; 
you may invent cant, and people will take it for Bible ; 
and, on the other hand, you may use the very words 
of Holy Scripture, and people will think you are in- 
venting^ — ^for the public knows nothing of the Bible ; 
you may pander to the vilest tastes, and people will 
call you moral; you may banter great ideas out of 
countenance, and people will hiss the great ideas as if 
they were not all they had to fall back upon in the 
hour of trial In a word, my dear, you may lie like 
truth. And better were it for you that a millstone 
were tied about your neck, and that you were cast 
into the depths of the sea. 

I suppose you have not yet made up your mind 
whether you intend to belong to the school of Physical 
Effect or Metaphysical Effect, or to the school which 
aims at a cross between the two things. But, inas- 

* This is fact, not hypothesis. I &ta in possession of instances 
of critical sagacity about the very words of the Bible, (one of them 
an instance in which an orthodox Bishop was furiously attacked by 
the majority of the press,) which are exactly analogous to that 
celebrated case in whi6h a critic, supposing he liad before him the 
Greek exercise of a modem writer, was painfully severe upon the 
grammar of*— Pindar !«— H. H. 
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much as you are going in for an intricate plot, I con- 
jecture that you will be attaching yourself, though 
without intending it, to the first of the schools I have 
mentioned. I do hope, however, that you will not be 
too physical, especially in your descriptions of people's 
persons, dresses, houses, and furniture. Our popular 
novels reflect, in a striking manner, the elegant sordid- 
ness of a furnishing and dressing generation. Buhl 
and ormolu, walnut-wood and parqueterie, velvet and 
French kid, rustle and perfumery — spare us these sen- 
suous commonplaces if you can ; and, in talking about 
faces and figures, let us have hints, after the manner 
of great masters like Thackeray, rather than vulgar 
full-lengths, or even busts. Scarcely any, if any, 
amount of genius or delicacy of touch, united with 
whatever literary experience, can make a detailed ac- 
count of the human person anything much short of 
ofiensive. Whatever is characteristic in the exterior 
of the personages of your little drama you may men- 
tion, but the more indirectly the better. 

In the matter of Crimes and Catastrophes, let me 
advise you, if you can, to exercise a judicious eclec- 
ticism. Bead some "Cabinet Lawyer,” under the 
titles, "Offences against Property,” and "Offences 
against the Person.” Consult, also, a file of a low 
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Sunday newspaper, and a few volumes of the " New- 
gate Cidendar.” If your papa or brother should de- 
cline (but I know they are both goodnatured) to hdp 
you to these sources of information, get a ticket for 
the Library of the British Museum. Then tabulate 
your crimes and your catastrophes, and make your 
choice. If choice should prove embarrassing, write out 
(say) k himdred horrors on slips of paper, shake up the 
slips in your riding-hat, and “ draw.” 

This, my dear, you will perceive, is all my non- 
sense. Thinking I hear you say, “ Oh, Mr H., don’t 
be so satirical!” I will return to my more serious 
vein. Do, my girl, try and give us a story without 
a villain! I assure you I never saw a villain. I 
am bound to believe such creatures exist ; but I am 
as sure as I am that I hold this pen that the greatest 
amount of real suffering in life is not produced by 
villany. Life is made up of two elements — an element 
of will, and an element of fatality. The misery which 
is struck out in the conflict, or rather the interaction 
of the two, has usually for its apparent or effiment 
cause the misunderstandings of people of average (and 
sometimes more than average) goodness. It is not 
some scoundrel who keeps back a title-deed, or who 
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prosecutes a cruel vengeance, or who wantonly abuses 
the privileges of affection ; it is not such a scoundrel 
who is at the bottom of most of the troubles of our 
lives. StiU less is it an enemy who, having got hold 
of a distressing, perhaps criminal secret, works it as 
hard as he can to his own advantage, and somebody 
else's disadvantage. I entreat you to avoid that last 
conception; it is hackneyed to death. If you insist 
on showing us some bad man who has got another 
under his thumb, as the phrase is, vary the idea a little. 
Let the poor fellow who is intended by the villain to 
be a victim turn round bravely, and refuse to be vic- 
timised. “ I have got hold of your secret, and if you 
don’t give me a thousand pounds a month I will go 
and tell.” That is what the ordinary villain says. It 
never appears to occur to the novelist that there are 
men who would reply, “ Go and tell if you like, but I 
wUl bribe nobody!” . Yet there are such men, and I 
have known them. 

If, however, you insist upon giving us the usual 
forms of villany, let me beg of you not to give us, 
by way of makeweight, the usual forms of what is 
called Nemesis or Betribution. The effect of wicked- 
ness in real life is, that bad and good people suffer to- 
gether, and that the good, in spite of the suffering, is 
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victoriously beantifuL Physical laws do not stop for 
virtue, or love, or truth. If Began is poisoned, Cor- 
delia is strangled. What you have to do is to take 
care that the suffering of the good is not in your pic- 
ture of life water spilt on sand, but that, when the 
black curtain drops, we feel as if we could kiss the 
rope that hanged Cordelia, and bind it about our loins 
for a girdle of duty. If you cannot manage to pro- 
duce this effect, it Is, perhaps, better to go in for the 
“ poetical justice ” of the vulgar ; better than to con- 
tent yourself by painting a canvas full of snobs, or 
worse than snobs, with two or three good people who 
come to sad ends, without triumphing over their pain, 
or having left so bright and strong an impression that 
. the triumph may be dispensed with. It is in this 
direction that I think a very great man of our own day 
falls short. Here is poor old Colonel Newcome dying 
in the Charterhouse. I have not the least Objection. 

I do not want people to come in for fortunes, and live 
happy ever after. No ; but what I do want is, that, if 
good people are made to suffer, their goodness «bal1 be 
so strong, so radiating, that I shall feel at the end as 
if wickedness (not necessarily the wicked people) had 
the worst of it. In observing real life we have the 
whole battle-field before us, for all time, and can chedc 
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to-day’s doubt by yesterday’s trust — ^tbe failure of the 
weak by the triumph of the strong. In reading a novel 
we have only a section of the battle-field before us ; 
and we are entitled to require that that section, as re- 
presented, shall be true to the effect of the whole in all 
vital matters. If a story gives a depressing view of 
human history, and shows us the good people getting 
the worst of it, and just going off the scene “ resigned,” 
it is false to the greatest of all truths — ^the truth that 
it is Justice which rules the world. Its literal ac- 
curacy is not its merit, but its fault — ^having all the 
effect of untruth, since other sections of the great 
spectacle are not and cannot be shown upon tbe can- 
vas for want of space. Since, then, they cannot be so 
shown, let the goodness which is beaten in the section 
we are permitted to behold be at least a vigorous, pro- 
testing goodness. In order that it may appear to us 
in that light, it is better that it should have a great 
fault than two or three weaknesses. Nothing spoils 
life more, in the contemplation, than the knack of 
dwelling upon the small drawbacks of excellence ; and 
nothing is more unfavourable to that respect for hu- 
man character which is allied to reverence for divine 
thinga 
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Let me, in continuation of tbe two last sections, 
call your attention still more closely to the question 
of height, as distinguished from breadth, (of manner,) 
in writing a story. 

In the effort to be truthful in painting life as it is, a 
large school of novelists have latterly fallen into the 
terrible error of ignoring nobleness. This is the result 
of a blander. It is not painting life as it is, bnt life 
as it appears from the dinner-table level, — a capital 
mistake, and a terrible one. Doubtless, looking at 
life from the dinner-table, or from the top of an om- 
nibus, you may fail to see the man who would not be 
controlled by a villain who had a workable secret ; to 
see the man whose small failings did not make his 
goodness half ridiculous ; to see the man whose good- 
ness conquered in the fight. At the head of this 
knife-and-fork school, — if, indeed, it were not that his 
greatness entitles him to a place by himself in our 
literature, — stands the author of the most powerful 
novel of modern times, “ Vanity Fair.” Mr Thackeray, 
heading, by divine vocation, the reaction against senti- 
mentalism, overdid his work ; as is the manner of most 
of us, or the work would seldom, alas! be vigorously 
done. If anybody will read a story like Fouqud’s 
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Sintram and his Companions/* and then read one of 
Thackeray’s, he will hardly be able to resist the tempta- 
tion to analyse a little. How is it that Thackeray has 
never even sketched or hinted at a character like Folko, 
the Knight of Montfaucon ? Is it through defect of 
vision, or through excess of it? Folko is brave, is 
gentle, is true ; so is Colonel Newcome. But Folko is 
something else — he is noble. You could not conceive 
• him being cowed by an ill-conditioned old woman, or 
being haughty to inferiors ; or being, on the whole, 
beaten in the battle-field of life, and wearing no ar- 
mour against fate ” but patience. In the hero, in fact, 
of whatever type, there is what Mr Thackeray appears 
to have had no conception of — a fixed basis of cha- 
racter and will, never overlaid by the circumstances 
that “happen” to the man, his affections, his misfor- 
tunes, his triumphs, or what not. Nothing, for a 
moment makes him ignoble, whatever mistakes may 
be his. If a meanness cross his mind, a certain half- 
divine self-consciousness prevents its staining his na- 
ture or shaping itself into definite suggestion. He has 
no afterthoughts, no double lines of motive, no con- 
fusion of intent. If his evil genius say to him, through, 
whatever medium, 

** Why, slave, ’tie in my power to hang ye ! 
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he replies : — 

“ Very likely; 

’Tie in my power, then, to be hanged, and scorn ye ! ** 

Lastly, his constructions of the conduct of others are 
as liberal as the air, and in all things he is ready to 
take the will for the deed. An illustration of the sig- 
nificance of this last clause is ready to your hands in 
the behaviour, and especially the letter (which is, how- 
ever, too analytic for the occasion) of Philip Wakem 
to Maggie, in “The Mill on the Floss.'' It would 
never have occurred to Mr Thackeray to make a lover 
tell such a mistress that he still believed in her, always 
did, and always would. It would never occur to him 
to keep the crown on the loved one's forehead. He 
would have it off, — with many sorrowful words and 
apologies for human frailty; but off it would come. 
Maggie in his hands would have been a naughty girl, 
decidedly naughty; and he would have tried to “pal- 
liate ” matters for her by saying to any other Maggie, 

“ Well, and you would have done just the same ; you 
know you would ! " It cannot be denied that, with all 
his intellectual greatness Thackeray failed to recognise 
the degree of moral consolidation which is possible 
in human character. He does want height ; he does 
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want depth; his writing does want the purity and 
sweetness of the hilltop air; and, as I think, the action 
of his mind is unfair. As thus : — ^We all remember 
that passage in “ The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table,” 
which makes six people out of two — John and Thomas. 
In the visible John there are three personalities — the 
real John, known to God only, John's ideal John, 
and Thomas’s ideal John, (and so on again with 
Thomas, mutatis mutandis) Now, the novelist can- 
not, of course, know any John’s real self, or any John's 
ideal John; he can only know Thomas’s John. Of 
course he was a wonderful Thomas, and sees Thomas’s 
John better than any ordinary Thomas. But the un- 
fairness lies here : He says, In John there are possi- 
bilities of badness which John does not know of, and 
dark comers of meanness hidden from himself.” Pro- 
bably; but for the same reason — namely, that the 
real John is known only to the real John’s Maker — 
there are possibilities of greatness and goodness which 
are equally unknowable to both John and Thomas. 
It would surely be an affectation of candour to say 
that Thackeray is as ready in what he writes to suggest 
the latter order of possibilities as he is the former. 
It is not his fault ; it is not to be spoken of as a charge 
against him ; but truth must be said, and this is the 
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truth. It is not, assuredly, that we never get the 
heroic type out of this illustrious man because his 
scenery and appointments are modem and common- 
place. Nothing can be more modern, nothing more 
commonplace, than the scenery and appointments of 
The Mill on the Floss yet there are four characters 
in the book who are never for a moment made to look 
mean, are never betrayed into anything ignoble — Lucy, 
Maggie, Philip, and Stephen. I mention this merely 
by way of illustration, for your guidance, my dear, and 
not by way of ^depreciating a man who has long ago 
taken out of our hands all question about his intel- 
lectual greatness. 

In referring just now specifically to intellectual 
greatness, it was not in the least my intention to shirk 
the admission of moral greatness too. On the contrary, 
I think Thackeray carried the man- of-the- world type as 
high as it could possibly be carried upon the plan of 
incessantly trying to magnify heart into soul. But I am 
of opinion that thfire is a type much higher ; and that 
it is a better thing even to break down in pursuit of 
its realisation, than to carry the other up to any con- 
ceivable point of success. Thackeray felt instinctively 
that his manner of painting his best people lowered 
them, and had a tendency to lower human nature ; he 
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felt instinctively that the eye, accustomed to read the 
small-print of sin, lost something in range, and some- 
thing of the habit of looking upward to the greater 
possibilities of the souL So he made matters even in 
his own (perfectly consistent) way. If he had taken 
down one of his people a peg or two, he immediately 
proceeded to take you down a peg or two : — ** This 
was very wrong. But aprh^ Do you never envy 
your, neighbour his coach and pair? his bin of 15 
port ? and so on. And thus he manages to restore 
the equilibrium, and sets up a soit of Gospel of Good 
Fellowship which recognises Excellence, and worships 
it too ; but merely as a fetish, whose veiy priesthood 
suspect it of being made of straw. 

I do not mean that this was the highest mood which 
the man Thackeray reached in his own life, nor do I 
think so. But I do think it is the highest mood ever 
reached by his pen. And from this summit, such as 
it is, how easy is the descent to that sort of half-pagan 
“ chaff” or banter to which too many of his imitators 
did actually let down literature, — a sort of writing 
which presents life as a perpetual conundrum, and 
withholds the key. That key may exist in your au- 
thor’s inner consciousness, or it may not, — ^you cannot 
tell ; but while you are doubting, you are forced to one 
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conclusion, — ^namely, that life that must be lived at 
the level assumed in this wearisome tossing of the ball 
is not worth living. It is an idiot's tale, full of sound 
and fury, signifying bread-and-butter. 

You know, my dear, the kind of writing I mean. 
It is not bitterness , — it is nothing so truthful. It is 
the after-dinner banter of a poor, blase worldling 
with no soul, lounging in front of the great tra- 
gedy in an undecided frame of mind, and once in a 
way, when he passes a funeral in the street, talking 
“good." For my part, I prefer the simple-hearted 
bitterness of “ Vanity Fair " to the equivocation of 
weaklings who cannot rise to its magnificent heights 
of scorn, but who keep on dodging the great idea.s by 
which we must all live if we are to live lives worth 
the living. This sort of chaff has two direct effects 
among many indirect ones. One is useful — that of 
keeping the correct people from thinking too much of 
themselves. The other is very bad — being that of 
making the reckless livers sceptical of goodness, and 
indifferent to anything but life on a decent average 
level. As the reckless people are ten thousand to one 
compared with the conscientious people, the result of 
all this might be guessed, and is, indeed, but too plain 

in the corrupted literature of the day. No individual, 

VOL. I. s 
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I no commnnity, e ver throve, or will ^ever thrivej^ on ttie 
j mere gospel of good-fellowship. “ Hang it, we 're all 
1 alike bad ; let 's wink hard at each other’s lives, and 
I be jolly. Or if anybody is to be punished, everybody 
j must be, — let ’s flog all round, and then be jolly again!” 
j This will never do. We must have a fixed basis of 
faith, — some ethical universale to hold on by, — or we 
perish. Nor can that be found in an Awful Will,’* 
which is only another phrase for the essentially un- 
moral conception of Fate. It is in perfect keeping 
with such a conception of the Highest that a writer’s 
good ” people should be those who exemplify, almost 
unconsciously, the easy virtues, and who are, almost 
without exception, represented as being beaten in the' 
battle of existence. You know what I mean by beaten, 
for I have already explained myself upon that sub- 
ject. I do not mean put to pain by wicked people, but 
put to flight by them ; I refer to pictures of life in 
which the badness is more strenuously shown than the 
goodness, and the general impression left upon the 
mind is that of an Awful Will ” as blind as fate, and 
not of a Triumphant Goodness. If the great themes 
of thought are to be touched at all, let it be strenu- 
ously. If a man has no positive opinion about vital 
questions, let him hold his tongue. It is not per- 
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initted — never shall be permitted — to any man, under 
cover of charity to the mob of grovellers, to make 
game of the poor wayworn soldiers Vrho hold their 
foreheads up. Not even of their self-complacency? 
No! If you can*t, — and by “chaff" you cannot, — 
if you can’t take out the threads of spiritual pride 
without risk of unravelling the whole texture of what 
is strenuous and true to ideas, leave it alone. We 
have no thanks for the man who unmasks a thousand 
hypocrites, if he at the same time seems to take the 
crown of “spiritual fire" from the head of a sjngle 
hero. 

You will do me the justice to believe that I do not 
at all recommend to you the didactic model. I vehe- 
mently condemn it, and trust your novel will be truly 
dramatic. By this, I do not intend to confine you to 
dramatic movement in your narrative ; you may most 
innocently adopt either the epic or dramatic manner of 
telling a story. In my view, a tale is dramatic, instead 
of epic, when the total action lies within a swiftly- 
returning curve, and when the subordinate activities of 
it are subject each to a similar law. You might carry 
on “ Tom Jones " alpaost indefinitely, because the story 
is epic or processional ; but you could not very well 
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serve the story of ''Hamlet” like that. There is from 
the first a certain bounded game to be played out, and 
the pieces confront one another upon the board in atti- 
tudes which promise rapid " situations.” 

But again, you are not here invited to adopt the 
ordinary stage view of life, in which there is little ex- 
hibition of wrong except as personal injury. What the 
stage demands is, of course, action, promptly sweeping 
round from its aphelion point ; and in this sense the 
ordinary drama may be said to be ^4?lmo^al, for it has no 
room for conscience apart from personal relations. But 
no kind of writing is admissible which does not either 
imply that the Good is the Victor, or, at the lowest, 
leave that implication possible. Dramatic writing,' 
which simply ignores the problem, may rise to at least 
a height which may prevent our feeling the want of 
strictly ethical elements of conception. It is the na- 
ture of all passion to give the individual an elcstasis, 
or standing-point outside himself. And, so read, pas- 
sion is Fate. Now, the pagan conception will never 
permanently satisfy the modern mind ; but, so long as 
cynicism be escaped, it may be worked out with a 
power which shall keep the mind fully inflated while 
the spell is on. The moment, however, you yourself 
play Chorus in such writing, and start such little ban- 
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tering conundrums as I have just been referring to, 
that moment you go beyond ignoring, and become not 
simply unmoral, but immoral. It is not, then, leaving 
alone the question of a Soul of Goodness in things 
Evil — it is provoking it ; and, in proportion to the 
extent to which Evil conquers in your story, it is 
answering it on the side of Hell 

The highest art is that in which Passion plays Fate, 
but the Soul of Goodness conquers the Chaos, and 
creates the Light. This kind of art, my dear, I expect 
you to aim at; and, in doing so, I wish you to be 
truly dramatic in the sense of not taking sides upon 
any questions of opinion, or of conventional ethics. 
Many of the great questions of morals are more or 
less open questions ; aiid, in any case, you must mind 
and give fair play to every man’s and every woman’s 
reading of duty. Fortunately the great critical au- 
thorities are absolutely unanimous on this point , — 
namely, that a novel of opinion is an act of injustice, 
and cannot do anything but hariiL All wrong does 
harm ; and a storyteller does a wrong to the reader if 
he makes the assumption of a particular point of view 
necessary for continuous enjoyment. A story is not 
the place for opinions at all ; much less for opinions 
without reasons ; least of all for opinions saturating 
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the whole work, so that you cannot escape their flav- 
our. Nothing, not even the most earnest purpose, can 
make didactic narrative dignified or truthful as art. 
The difficulty is, no doubt, great of writing in such a 
manner that no cloud of imperfect mutual intelligence 
shall lie between writer and reader ; but it must be 
surmounted. It is hard so to live that others shall not 
have vicariously to assume any part of our ideals of 
life ; it is hard so to write. But the thing is to be 
done. George Eliot has done it to absolute perfection; 
not Shakespeare's self is more impartial. In Dinah 
Morris we had the Arminian-Evangelical type ; in Mr 
Tryan, the Calvinist-Evangelical type ; in Dr Kenn, the ^ 
High-Church type ; there are others besides ; and while 
every one is lovable and venerable, nobody can say the 
author is of this, that, or the other opinion. I will 
insist, to the last drop of my critical ink, that that, 
and that alone, is true art, and alone fair as between 
writer and reader. 

I happen to have before me an able essay in which 
the didactic novel is justified, or at least defended. 
“There is," says my author, “an immense reading 
public who like stories of this kind better than any 
other, and to whom the introduction into a novel of 
the controversies which they see outside of it is like 
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thickening' in soup or gravy; it gives them some- 
thing tangible which their intellectual palate can lay 
hold of. Such being the case, the didactic novel being 
thus acceptable to the multitude, it is clear that the 
writer of such fictions wields a potent instrument for 
good or evil, and has it in his power, in proportion to 
his ability, indefinitely to affect men's views on the 
most serious questions of the day/’ Yes, that is very 
clear. The didactic novel is a powerful instniraent. 
But so is bribery, or persecution. And every argu- 
ment against either applies against the didactic novel 
OF OPINION, Let opinions be supported by reasons — 
not by inducements. 

It is all very well to say that if you do not like such 
novels, you can leave them alone. But, suppose you like 
the novelist for qualities independent of his opinions ? 
It is then as if you visited a teetotal friend because 
you loved him, and he took advantage of your friend- 
ship to make you drink cold water ; or a Roman Catho- 
lic friend who forbade you crossing his door-mat till 
you had crossed yourself also from a holy-water pan 
let into the wall. This unkindness, however, is quite 
subordinate to the injustice, which lies in the fact that 
an opinion is matter of argument — not of persuasion. 
I once heard some intelligent reading people maintain 
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that Carlyle was a Presbyterian. Their meaning was, 
not that Carlyle had anywhere expressed his faith in 
any formula of that creed, but that they could not con- 
ceive that he could he anything else. Now, this mis- 
take arose out of their littleness and Carlyle s great- 
ness; but you see Carlyle had not done them any 
injustice, for they could and did accept this phrase- 
ology as representing their own opinions. Carlyle is 
•as impartial as the skies or the wdnds in the phrase- 
ology he employs. Having, with much self-denial and 
labour of soul — labour incurred because he was re- 
solved to be true to others as well as to his own 
opinions, — having thus succeeded in running up the, 
lowest forms in which truth is received to their highest 
forms, he is able to use an all-embracing tenniiiology 
in which nobody is wronged. A similar criticism 
would apply to Tennyson, — perhaps hardly to any very 
great writer of modem times but these three, — Tenny- 
son, Carlyle, George Eliot. I repeat that, unless it be 
distinctly understood that you mean to keep on a par- 
ticular level of expression, (in which case the general 
reader is simply warned oflF,) an act of injustice is 
committed in writing, calling itself ^ dramatic, when 
any scheme of life or doctrine is presupposed. It is 
the business of Art to assuAe . nothing but first pos- 
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tulates of opinion and duty. To acquire the power of 
doing this perfectly is a matter of enormous labour; 
but some instinct or other appears to guide a few 
writers towards it from the first, while others go the 
contrary way. Either choice may, perhaps, be inno- 
cent ; only let us see our path. It is in writers of the 
Evangelical school that we find the mistake, or rather 
injustice I refer to, most rampant; but it may be 
found elsewhere. Robert Owen was an example. If 
his perpetual taking for granted that you agreed with 
him had not been so lugubriously unconscious, it 
would have been as offensive as the tract* which was 
thrust into my hands yesterday afternoon. Briefly, 
here is the whole case : — If you write an essay, you 
may express any opinion you please. Stigmatise 
mine, and I don’t care ; because I can, in turn, stig- 
matise yours if I so choose. But if you write a 
story or a poem, what I expect is that, whatever 
you make your people say, you should never take 
sides yourself, directly or indirectly. You and I are 
both, in dramatic writing, spectators, and nothing 
else. 

* This tract quoted xipwards of twenty texts,— with the inter- 
pretation of every one of which I disagreed, and disagreed in com- 
pany with the biggest brains in Christendom. — H. H* 
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On the subject of styli, you will permit me to re- 
commend to you a sincere simplicity. I say a sincere 
simplicity, because we have had of late too many ex- 
amples of an affected sort of realism which is produced 
by using short, common words in a tah-tah way, and 
suggesting the latest commonplaces on duty with a 
severe, one-syllable air, as if long words were not 
worth while, consideiing what a bad sort of business 
existence turns out to be. It is very easily imitated : 
— This is a story of a proud man who wanted his 
own way. He had not yet learned that it is the duty 
of man to bear pain without trying to be rid of it. 
He wished for happiness ; but life was too strong for 
him, and He did not get it.” This sort of thing is 
commonly illustrated' by a drawing- in which the 
figures are ten feet high. There are seldom more 
than two of them; and, perhaps, one says to the 
other, according to the legend underneath the picture, 
**Sir, will you have some beef?* or, ‘‘John, here is 
your hat.” 

This style finds admirers ; but that is not the kind 
of simplicity to which I invite you. What is here pro- 
posed for your adoption is that honest simplicity which 
does nothing for effect ; neither coquettes with the big 
words nor the small words, but writes on truthfully, 
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and without self-consciotsnfess. Real simplicity of 
manner is a great power when the writer is other- 
wise worthy to be listened to. It will hardly do to 
tell you to cultivate a simple style ; but, negatively, 
you may reject parasitical matters as fast as they 
occur to you when writing, and in that way make it 
easier for your subject to take that entire possession of 
your mind which is so needful for simplicity. After 
all, however, this is chiefly a question of conscien- 
tious self-discipline in a quite other than literary 
direction. 

I need not say I would sternly insist upon your 
shunning commonplace. By commonplace I do not 
mean the simply familiar, but the conventional. It is 
not commonplace when Lear says, “Pr'ythee undo this 
button or, I am a very foolish, fond old man 
though nothing can be more ordinary than the 'words. 
But it IS commonplace when an author, in describing 
one of his character^, says, “Beneath his somewhat 
rough exterior, there beat a heart as warm and true 
as ever dwelt in human breast.” Nor would the pas- 
sage be redeemed from conventionalism — indeed, it 
would be made worse — by the use of longer words, as 
thus: — “Concealed in the uttermost recesses of his 
moral being, sheltering far, far down, remote from the 
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observation of tbe superficial eye, and throbbing under 
an exterior which, it must be confessed, could not with 
success hope to vindicate itself from the charge of 
ruggedness, there dwelt a heart as cordial and as full 
of a noble veracity as ever beat in the bosom of our 
common nature.” This is, of course, detestable, though 
it is scarcely a burlesque of what is often taken for 
“ good writing.” You may escape conventionalisms hy 
taking trouble — not otherwise. The first requisite is 
fearless precision of conception, and then we want an 
equally fearless precision of description. One great 
source of this kind of commonplace is, perhaps, the 
use of abstract phrases instead of concrete ones, or at 
least vague words for distinct words. What is “a* 
somewhat rough exterior ? ” Your business is to show 
us the roughness — not to tell us of it ; and you cannot 
do that by mere generalisations. One single living 
trait of the kindness and the roughness combined 
would have been worth a whole chapterful of mere 
assertion. Another source is the lazy adoption of 
current phrases and “ tags.” There is always a whole 
literature of these afloat, — that expression about the 
kind heart under the rough exterior is an. example. 
Another sort of commonplace is imitative mannerism 
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under which head I have said something to Augustus ,* 
who is, I regret to find, about to become a reviewer. 

Let me earnestly dissuade you from writing a novel 
of the detective order. A long sensation story, whose 
movement is carried forward stage after stage, puzzle 
after puzzle, in the manner of a detective officer play- 
ing the novelist, is very likely to become unpleasant 
reading, and to leave on the mind, even of any one 
who has been entertained by it, a strong emotion of 
disgust. Jt mtirSt do so if it makes its way for any 
length of time among the domesticities, hovering about 
people’s persons, clothes, downsittings, and uprisings ; 
dealing now with a dose of physic, now with an alpaca 
dress, now with the expression of a lady’s face just 
after a visit to her physician, now with a poor girl’s 
talk over the fire with a servant-maid, now with a 
family chat over the breakfast-table, and so on. I 
have said, carefully guarding my words, “ a long sen- 
sation story, told in the manner of a detective playing 
the novelist." A short tale like Edgar Poe’s “Pur- 
loined Letter,” or “ Murder in the Rue Morgue,” may 
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be inoffensively exciting. In those instances the effects 
are wrought out by (what I will call) the detective 
genius worming its way through details mainly physi- 
cal, and, if not wholly impersonal, yet quite detached 
from all associations of conscience and tender emotion. 
Perhaps a short tale of the* detective order might be 
inoffensively related, even if it did not fulfil the condi- 
tion last suggested. But never a long one. In the 
case of a long story, the ground to be traversed is too 
great for the inquisitorial fancy not to blunder some- 
times. Perhaps another metaphor may help us. The 
novelist may, without offence, play for us a short game 
of hunt the sli2)per, even among the domesticities, as 
an amusement or as an intellectual exercise. The thing 
will pass. he mu^t not keep up the chase in the 
sick-room, or in the conjugal council, or in view of the 
struggle of conscience. If he does, he degr^ades him- 
self and his reader. People of sense and sensibility 
may read on, and may be thrilled as they read ; but 
when the book is closed, they will feel ashamed of 
.themselves — as if the intimacies of life had been fing- 
ered and pottered over in an igiiotninious manner with 
their consent, alid in their presence. If their impres- 
sions were rendered into language, the result would be 
something like this : — There is an inevitable law of 
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antagonism between the mood in which a mystery 
may be pursued through a thousand windings of per- 
sonal detail, and the mood in which broad emotional 
eflfects may be produced. All the art in the world 
cannot remove that antagonism. You look through a 
trou-de-J'udas, and tell us ypu saw one woman cut off 
a piece of another woman's flounce. Very good. You 
look again, and see a sick girl take her physic. Thut 
may pass ; but we begin rather to resent it when you 
attempt to describe her reflections about the kind hand 
that held the cup. You're a little off your beat, we 
fancy. And so on, through cases much stronger, we 
feel, with an unpleasant creepiness, that you 're cany- 
ing a small, prying, familiar, arithmetical, physical (in 
a word) ** detective " mood into places where another 
mood. is imperatively demanded. You are glad to be 
amused, and to see the ingenious novelist hide some- 
thing, and, find it himself ; but, in hunting for what to 
has concealed, he must not go ferreting, and fumbling, 
and nosing about hither and thither among those inti- 
mate details of life which, by a thousand associations 
of love, trust, and gracious reticence, are made sacred 
to ua all. Let the clever conjuror turn out his own 
pockets, and shake his own hatband unscrew his own 
handkerchief to glorify his acuteness ; bht we shall not 
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* allow him to 4e^ade our daily lives for us by finger- 
ing the folds of the bed-curtains, and looMng under 
the table, snipping at the flounces of our sisters’ 
dresses^ and peering into the rims of our dajaghters’ 
eyes. • . 

’ * ♦ 

Well, my dear, that is a fatiguing outburst of indig- 
nation; and probably** you also, are tired. This is 
eJready too long a letter^ and I will not keep you 

, e 

many minutes more. But let me beg you to notice, 
for your own guidance, how tastes have altered, and 
do alter, in matters of literature und^ our very eyes. 
The world has undergone great changes in its notions 
as to what makes a readable story. There are people 
now-a-days who read “ Frankenstein,” and “ Thaddeus 
of Warsaw,” and “ The Hungarian Brothers,” though 
not many. Books like “ The Children of the Abbey,” 
by Regina Maria Roche, have been exposed in decent 
shop-windows within my own recollection; and “The 
Old English Baron,”., “The Castle of Otranto,” and 
“ Evelina,” are still- to be found in «heap issues of the 
ckss which includes “Culpepper’s Herbal,” and “ Dre- 
Uncourt on Peath." But who would, at the present 
time,' dare 'to think of writing a “story” hhe.^that of 
“ Hudibras for any work of' fancy whatf^ver ? Who 
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would dare to write and print books like the 
sprong '' of Robert Bage, (the Quaker papermaker, and 
friend of Hutton of Birmingham,) or like the '' Sorrows 
of Werter ? How they would be Jaughed at if printed I' 
and how Mr Mudie would not subscribe to them, though 
he takes a great many much worse books ! * In point 
of fret, although fashion alone cannot give a book a 
firm, hold of the. general mind, yet it may very well 
prevent a good book, whose manner is not the 
fashion-, being so far . received as to make a favourable 
impression. Once admitted as your guest, a man 
might make you like him, whom nevertheless your 
Iservant would not announce without a giggle behind 
hfe back, even if he announced him at all and did not 
turn him away. 

These things, and others of the same kind, are just 
as well remembered, if only as a check upon the arro- 
gance of our criticisms. The history of the fortunes, 

• ' 

of works of art is full of anomalies. Herrick and 
George Herbert have probably a much JargCr appre- 
ciative public than they had in their own. days; , and 
the number of people who admire Dryden (more or 
less intelligently) is, perhaps, quite as great as that «f 
ithe public who admired kim living. But ff a writer, - 

with all Diyden’s power, were now to arise iad issue a 
VOL. L - . . X 
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volume of poems in the heroic couplet, what chance 

would the book stand 1 Unless, indeed, it bore some 

♦ 

leading publisher’s name on the titlepage, and were 

nursed into its first publicity by friends who knew a 

thing or two. Otherwise, one might as well try to 
* * 

revive the “ Rival Queens ” at Covent Garden, or bring 
but the " Grand Cyrus ” in shilling monthly parts. 

The conditions of successful story-writing may seem 
to be very simple, but they have really grown into very 
serious complexity. We have now an enormous public 
of well educated, but exceedingly commonplace people, 
who create the demand for novels, and actually rule 
the market. In real, downright quality of mind, these 
people are just about the same as those who, twenty 
years ago, were reading ‘‘Ada the Betrayed,’’ and 
“The Bronze Statue, or the Virgin’s Kiss;” while in 
superficial taste and ostensible culture they are greatly 
superior. Hence the demand for what is called the 
sensation novel, which, it has been rightly enough 
said, is nothing new. What the best critics of all 
dasses complain of, is not strong interest, strong pas- 
sion, or tragic incident, though it has been attempted 
to divert the discussion to that issue. No ; what they 
quarrel with is the lowness of the level on which the 
great passions are played off against each othw, and 
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the volgar quality of the light in which men's and 
women’s minds are shown to ns. And this is a fair 
ground of complaint, even if there were no other. 

However, not to return to that topic, let me, before 
I close, call your attention to a charming passage in 
the Preface to '‘The Virgin Widow” of Mr Henry 
Taylor, ^he author of " Philip Van Artevelde.” He 
says : — 

" In no works are* the pleasantries of wisdom more 
bright and abundant, than in the comedy of the Eliza- 
bethan age. I wish it were possible, not, indeed, to 
repeat that comedy, but to renew the spirit which gave 
birth to it. Fictions are written in these days often 
with great power and ability, but to me they seem 
powerful only to give pain. Our writers of fiction 
would appear to despair of getting an answer from the 
popular imagination in any other way than by break- 
ing it on the wheel. I well know that in times of 
rapid movement light pressures are not easily felt; 
but I venture to believe that, here and there in the 
recesses of society, there may be found persons who, 
like myself, do not desire to be harrowed^ and are 
better pleased to be taken amongst the amenities of 
fiction, than amongst its glooms and terrors.” 

I quote these beautiful words, (recommending the 
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whole Preface to yoxir attention,) because I want to 
finish by sa3nng, that I would gladly see you attempt 
to reinforce the ranks of the storytellers who do not 
aim at harrowing effects so much as at pleasing ones. 

And so, my dear, m con Dios ! — and be sure to 
send me an early copy of your novel. 



XIV. 


TO A YOUNG MAN ABOUT TO BECOME 
A CRITIC. 

OU are going to be a critic ? Dear boy, accept my 
commiseration. I would as soon hear that you 
had taken the Queen’s shilling, and gone for a soldier. 
However, since you are bent upon self-destruction, I 
propose to assist you with my — advice. Bless you* 
my child, bless you I 

In speaking of self-destruction, I am contemplating 
the effect which the incessant writing of criticisms has 
upon original faculty of any and every kind, except 
the pure critical : which is very rare. To criticise is 
simply to judge; and no man of genius can be an 
artist in his own line without being capable of criti- 
cism. But to be alw^ays writing criticisms is, except 
in very rare cases, a most wearisome, injurious occupa- 
tion. How tired you get of thrashing the same old 
husks over and over again! How sick of the sight 
of books! How repulsive the mere task of reading 
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becomes ! Your duty, as a critic, is to cut open the 
bellows, and see where the wind comes from. But, in 
the enormous, the incalculable majority of cases, there 
is no wind. You know beforehand that there is no 
wind. Now, do you think you can go on, year after 
year, cutting the bellowjs open in search of nothing at 
all, and yet escape self-destruction? I tell you nay. 
Out of nothing, nothing can come. Is there no wind 
in the bellows 1 There will be none in your criticisms. 
Half the books that come before a critic are not wortJi 
criticising, — they are nothing, one way or the other. 
If left to yourself, you would pass them by, like the 
people in the street. You do not w^ant to know them, 
and examine their hats and bonnets ; you do not wish 
them any harm ; and you do not make faces at them. 
Well, if your mind is left to its own natural free play, 
you pass lightly over the commonplaces of humanity, 
and pause upon the notabilia. When you thus pause, 
you find the notabilia suggestive, — ^you have something 
to say about them, — you feel that there is wind in the 
bellows you are going to cut open, — and the task 
proves interesting and instructive to others as well as 
yourself. But, just suppose yourself forced to scruti- 
nise all the people in the streets, and say something 
decently clever about thenpi — ^what degradation and 
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despair are yours ! You count their Very buttons — 
first forwards and then backwards, in hope that, like 
Druid stones, they may add up difierently the second 
time of asking. You pry ; you fidget ; you turn them 
over ; you pull them about. You ask, with Solomon, 
Is there any taste in the white of an egg ? Is there 
anything to criticise in that which has no qualities? 
By degrees, straining your eyes to see what is invisible, 
you injure the organ, and discern that your own 
originality has thinned away, whilst you have been 
trying to find out other people's. You may lighten 
your labours a little, perhaps, by remembering that 
clever things are not always necessary, even in a re- 
view ! One great benefit of literary experience is, that 
you acquire the courage to utter commonplaces, and it 
is astonishing how they go down. 

All the while, too, you cannot fail to be occasionally 
in the wrong. You muet injure other people as well 
as yourself. Sometimes you will give false, foolish, 
and most mischievous praise. Sometimes, blame as 
mischievous. There was a visitor to one of our old 
schools — I think St Paul's — in the old days, who saw 
a boy flogged without apparent provocation, and asked 
the master — was it Udall ? — what the boy had done. 
“Sir," said the master, “he hath done nought deserv- 
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iog of chastisement ; but this is to make him humble." 
Even if you should never do anything as ridiculous as 
that, it will inevitably happen that you say things to 
be soriy for about the books and people you criticise. 
I must confess, that I think with frequent anguish, 
with shame and confusion of face, of criticisms for 
which I have been loudly praised. Even at the 
moment of writing them, my pen has paused, as the 
silent monitor put the question — Is that true, or is 
it OTily half -true, and rather clever t But there is 
no time for consideration. Off go the doubtful words, 
and you, the critic, get your guinea, and your re- 
morse. 

Eor my own part, I have always endeavoured to 
confine myself, as much as possible, to exposition of 
my author. This is not so difiicult when the author 
has anything to be expounded: has a character, or 
quality of his own, a ruling idea, a striking manner ; 
or represents a movement, a party, or a principle. It 
is when your author has nothing particular in him 
that you are posed, and feel the horrible temptation 
•to be clever against time. I can truly say that I 
have not often yielded to this temptation, and that 
my habit is carefully to guard my words. But even 
that goes for little. People don't notice fine grada^ 
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tions of approval or dissidence. Not&iiig disgusts 
mankiad so much as equity that turns upon distinc-^ 
tions they had not thought of themselves. 

The shortness of the time allowed (allowed from the 
necessities of journalism) for a great deal of a reviewer's 
work is, to an honest mind, a . very distressing part of 
the case. I should like, myself, to edit the “ Deliberate 
Review and Criticus Criticorum;" or, ‘‘Philip Sober 
coming down upon Philip Drunk." But who will 
start such a review ? Who will pay me for the labour 
which such criticism as I contemplate would involve ? 
For I contend that a book which is worth reviewing 
at all should not be reviewed until after the critic had 
read it, feasting and fasting ; aloud and to himself ; at 
home and abroad ; and, on the whole, six times at the 
very least. The result of this might be half a page of 
writing ; and what scale of payment would meet the 
difficulty thus arising? Suppose I receive twenty 
pounds for a quarterly review article about a book, 
an article which fills twenty pages, is the editor to 
award me twenty pounds for another review in which 
I condense a week's thinking into an epigram of a 
line and a half ? I should like to see an enlightened 
British jury trying a question of literary quality. It 
would be edifying. 
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One of the dilBBculties which beset the casual re- 
viewer is, that of distinguishing between a book which 
is a work of arfc, and a book which is only a clever 
idea worked up. This is very much a question of 
time, — ^at least until a man has got so far beyond the 
range of ordinary criticism that he does not care to 
write it. When a critic, by assiduous study and self- 
culture, with much scrutiny of the very highest 
models, has so trained his faculty of perception that 
he can tell almost at a glance what a book is worth, 
he has, in all probability, got to such a pass that he 
hates all reading of matter which his mind cannot at 
once assimilate and make good muscle of. But until 
this point be reached he is liable to be deceived by 
“ clever ” writing, and is not quite ready in distinguish- 
ing “clever"’ things from works of art. This is 
especially the case with the editorial or periodical 
critic. For the whole attitude of the journalistic 
mind contemplates immediate effect Now, the first 
effect of a work of genius is very often — ^perhaps, 
one may say, generally — disappointing. I think a 
great deal more of Gray’s “Elegy” than I did ten years 
ago; and I cannot even read, or bear to recall, the 
verses of Edgar Poe. Yet Poe’s “ Baven ” would in- 
stantly be accepted by a magazine, and instantly 
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praised by a large number of newspaper critics; 
while Gray's "Elegy,” or even Campbell's quieter 
pieces, would knock in vain at the door of the 
editor's room. 

A good idea, cleverly wrought up, is sure of imme- 
diate reception. One reason is, that the habit of the 
clever mind, the mind that is apt to have “ good ideas,'’ 
is one that looks to effect ; and another, that the level 
of the clever, working brain is just that which permits 
it to use, without restraint, the current turns of thought 
and phrase. At the present time an enormous quantity 
of even our "'good'' literature is mosaic. You can 
very easily sit down and pick out solid lumps of phra- 
seology, which are Tennyson, or Dickens, or Carlyle, 
or Thackeray ; and the fun is, that if the same ideas had 
been expressed in simple, independent language, they 
would not have been recognised. I have over and over 
again verified this, and can now at a glance tell what 
I call the " good-literature ” style of composition. It 
is not unpleasant, and it serves a purpose. All I say 
is, that perpetual familiarity with it spoils the palate 
of the literary taster, and is decidedly apt to make him 
tliink too lightly of the very best intellectual products. 
Mr Matthew Arnold has, among others, shown a keen 
sense of the truth of this, and, not to meutiou names, 
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the best critics are everywhere with me upon the sub- 
ject in question. 

One of your chief trials as a critic will be poetry. 
Here and there you have a critic who knows poetry 
almost as soon as he looks at it ; but we are all liable 
to be taken in. You see this is such a literary gene- 
ration, people are ‘‘so confoundedly well read,** as 
Goethe says — 


** AUein sie haben shrecklich viel gelesen,” — 


and a good memory and good workmanship go a long 
way. Not only is your “ poet ** well read ; your critic 
is well read also. And who can remember everything ? 
Writing a review in haste, you speak warmly of -a 
new volume of verse. Your excuse is the presence of 
a little music of the writer’s own, and a number of 
solid, fine lines occurring throughout the book here 
and there. You have, probably, some little doubt 
whether you are right or not, but you give the young 
author the benefit of that doubt, and say he has the 
making of a poet in him. The very next morning, as 
you wake in bed, it flashes across your mind that you 
have seen half-a-dozen of the poet’s good things before. 
Upon examination, the half-dozen swell to half a hun- 
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died. Now, take out fifty fine lines from a small book 
of poetry, and how much remains ? It is not easy to 
say! There is the workmanship, and there is the 
melody, at all events, and you may comfort your- 
self with the hope that the young poet will not 
be so ready at reminiscence when he is a little 
older. 

But, in the meanwhile, you run the risk of allowing 
your vitiated palate — palate vitiated by incessant fami- 
liarity with current mannerisms — to lead you into in- 
justice to others. There are poets, and prose writers 
also, who have so sternly truthful a self-consciousness 
that they are rarely betrayed into reminiscence, and 
never into imitative mannerism. These you may 
wrong, because their style will at first sight appear to 
lack power.” 

There is still another danger, but that is of such rare 
occurrence that I need hardly mention it. It is a fact, 
however, that a great poet is very often a literary inno- 
vator as well, and you may pass such a one over because 
you do not see anything in a manner which is new 
to you. Wordsworth and Tennyson have both been 
mighty innovators in the mere matter of style: the 
Tennysonian manner -tyrannises already ; makes us apt 
to be unjust to poetry which will not take the mould. 
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This is not the fault of Tennyson’s strength ; it is the 
fault of our weakness. 

It is impossible to guide you in distinguishing true 
works of art from merely '"clever” or "good” things. 
But, generally speaking, a work of genius takes much 
longer to understand and fall in love with than a very 
clever work of any kind. The first effect is often dis- 
appointing; and you are irritated, perhaps, by not 
being able to find any fault with it, except that it 
seems to want "power.” With great truth it has been 
said that a poem is like a violin — you must get fami- 
liar with it to know what music it contains. The same 
rule applies to good prose ; though, of course, the force 
of the application weakens as the material and the 
workmanship grow less fine. 

One of the greatest obstacles to just criticism lies in 
the warping effect of personal predilection. I do not 
mean predilection for persons, but individual taste or 
opinion — idiosyncrasy. This, you will declare, is a very 
obvious remark ; but, pray, permit me to press it a little. 
See how it applies to poetry. Some people cannot un- 
derstand the svhlime at all — that is a very common 
defect in these days — but they have a very keen sense 
of the picturesque, and of analogies between human 
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feeling and the aspects of nature. Thei^e peoj^e will 
perfectly understand poetry which makes pictures in 
their minds by recalling familiar objects, and associat- 
ing those objects with emotion ; but they will not 
willingly follow what Coleridge has called an active 
imagination. There are, thus, thonsands of cultivated 
people who love Tennyson, and yet can’t make much 
of Wordsworth, or the best parts of Milton. How 
many, how very many, to whom the “ strong wine ” 
of Shelley’s poetry is absolutely without savour ! He 
is too intense for them ! I protest to you, I find few 
things more irritating than this want of catholic taste 
in art. Everybody runs after the w^riter of his own 
tastes and leanings, and will see nothing in the rest. 
This is only proclaiming the defects of one’s own mind. 
What I say to those who differ from me in my ap- 
preciations is this ; — I may, of course, be wrong, but 
the presumption is that I am right, for my circle in- 
cludes yours, while yours does not include mine. You 
admit that I see all that you see in your Tennyson, — 
why can’t you have the patience to look again and 
again at my Wordsworth, or iny Shelley ? 

The same kind of remark applies, of course, to prose 
writing. There are very few critics who can judge a 
book in vacuo — entirely apart from their own tastes 
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in life and art There are people whom yoT],ean utterly 
impose upon by merely working a given vein upon a 
^ren level. Appeal to their own private experience; 
touch them upon the points that lie uppermost in their 
minds; do not be too intelligent, and you may do 
almost anything you please with them. It is a sad 
fault to be too knowing. People resent it as they do 
a clear, judging eye ; which is an oflfence, however you 
may strive to mask it with gentleness and respect. 

I really do not feel certain that all this will be of 
much use to yon ; because, upon looking calmly back, 
I remember what I once was myself, and how long a 
time it has taken me to grow into what I call a catho- 
lic habit of mind ; and yet a few words more upon 
this subject may help you. We cannot communicate 
experience to each other, any more than we can ex-' 
change convicjions ; but if we do our best to put others 
at OUT own point bf view, the kbour may not be quite 
wasted. They may pick up hints of meaning here and 
there. The eye can only see what it 'brings with it, 
but it may be helped bring its 

In order to know m ati^or really means; 
wbidi is a necessary, % n$gleetod, prelimimuy 

to criticism of wbat he sa^ryou must know somcr 
thing of intellectual diate^s, , Even if the kmigmge of. 
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thought were the same with all ‘ men, (which it c*^ot 
be, for language is the creature of character and expe- 
rience, which are ‘special and private,) there would still 
remain the finer lights and shades of dialect. .The 
effects of these may be wholly missed' by a very good, 
sensible, plodding critic ; nay, by a critic who has 
much talent. It is quite a ifsual thing to see a review 
in which a really fair critical authority abuses some 
writer for what he says, quotes his words, and then 
proceeds to say the very same thing in different words, 
wholly unconscious that he is only repeating. This, 
you see, is because the critic cannot translate. Every 
writer has his own peculiar manner of speech, his own 
syn\bols, his own level of experience and culture, and 
a little patience is often necessary in -order to make 
sure of his meaning, even when he seems to be plain- 
est. The best rule I can give you is this— When a 
writer, dtherwise intelligent, appears to be saying ' 
something which gives you a very good opportunity of 
coming down upon him, be sure to look twice at what 
he does say. It is quite possible the poor man is 
not such a fool as he looks. 

Perhaps one might illustrate this translating faculty 
by referring, as something analogous, to the faculty, 

which a very few persons appear to posses^ of tracing 
VOLi I. u 
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a family resemblance through a great many highly 
differentiated specimens. This is a rare power. Most 
people are puzzled to recognise in a full-face portrait 
the face they knew at once in profile, or half-profile ; 
and so it is among critics. They do not know the 
profile of an idea. 

Besides the diflSculty there often is in making out 
the meaning of different parts of a book, there is the 
difficulty, quite as frequent perhaps, of making out the 
whole design. How common is it for a critic to 
exclaim, with supercilious hastiness, that he cannot 
make out what a writer is driving at, that this is 
obscure, and that is vague, and the other is doubtful, 
when all the while the vagueness of the general result 
was either a part of the author’s plan, or a necessary 
foreseen result of conditions which it was not in the 
author’s power to remove. A man may be vague 
because he feels that if he comes out of the cloud he 
will be committed to the flames.” Or he may speak 
in haste, because it is, he knows, his only chance of 
speech, and he fancies it is his duty to say the thing 
that is in him. It is true that, in these cases, the 
world’s comment, ''Vague!” may be a fair stroke in 
the great battle; and the author may even have con- 
templated it and provided for it ; he may have foreseen 
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that you, the critic, would find him vague, may have 
quite deliberately bothered you ; — ^so that the criticism 
is fair; but it is one thing to remark upon an effect 
as intended or possibly intended, and another to treat 
it as a mere crude fault. 

One mistake which it seems to me critics are very 
apt to make is, that of judgmg a hook off-hand hy the 
canons applicable to the sort of book which it appears 
most to resemble; to judge a book which contains 
story, for example, by the conditions of the novel or 
romance. But this is being misled by words. The 
book before you is — what it is — ^it is an intellectual 
product all by itself. Your business, permit me to 
say, is to judge it as if it were the first book that ever 
was printed, unless it puts itself, by its own preten- 
sions, within some specifiable category of literature! 
It would be very absurd to criticise the '‘Pickwick 
Papers"* by the canons of the novel You might waste 
a volume in doing so, and when all was done, you 
might be stultified by the simple answer — My good 
sir, who said it was a novel? The “Pickwick Papers” 
constitute — the “Pickwick Papers.” There the book 
lies, all by itself, pretending to be just what it is. 
Take it or leave it, but do not condemn it because it is 
not what it never pretended to be. 
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On the whole, I think your greatest danger as a 
critic will be that into which the majority, both of 
critical and uncritical readers, so readily fall, namely, 
that of allowing your own personal likings to lead you 
into false judgments of books. Not only are we liable 
to think too highly of books which repeat our own 
ideas, or emphasise the half-formed generalisations of 
our own minds from our own experience ; not only is 
that so, for there is this additional danger, that we may 
underrate the merits of books which are beyond our 
range, although they may not apj)ear so. Remarks, 
alas! which, when I first became a critic, I should have 
passed over as of no moment, have at the present time 
the greatest weight with me. I would rather not 
furnish examples of what I mean ; but I could easily 
do so, believe me. 

Just one word about Ridicule and Invective in cri- 
ticism. Feeling has two sides — one humorous, the 
other pathetic ; and in order to stimulate it into vivid 
activity when ‘‘overlaid,’' you may most mercifully 
sting it with the whip, or tickle it with a feather. It 
is the accredited “practice" in cases of “suspended 
animation." It simply amounts to putting strong 
cases, the suggestion .of which flashes light into dark 
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corners of the mind. Therefore it is occasionally 
allowable and useful; but, pray, be guarded in em- 
ploying it. 

You will perceive that, in all seriousness, I think 
the conditions of ordinary periodical criticism so un- 
favourable, that I discommend, rather than commend, 
to you the career upon which you have entered, and 
that upon moral grounds, supposing you to love the 
truth. But you may do something to make your office 
respectable in the eyes of Heaven, by taking pains, and 
devoting especial care to the one point of endeavouring 
to place your mind in vacuo before you attempt to 
judge your author. If the book be a book of opinion, 
how unfair for you to say the writer of it is a bad 
thinker because he does not think as you do! Yet meta- 
physical and philosophical writers fling epithets at each 
other in their criticisms without even decent reserves. 
In all open questions, when you express an opinion, 
say something equivalent to “I think,” or let the 
attitude of your article express as much. Never give 
opinions without reasons, unless you, at least, apologise 
for the rudeness of doing so. Again, and lastly, see 
that your praise is not patronage. Too much of what 
passes for favourable reviewing is, to my mind, simple 
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insult. The most vehement praise that can be given — 
and I wish you to be a good warm praiser — may 
always be given in print with the same modesty as 
would be proper if it were spoken. I hope, dear boy, 
you will endeavour so to praise ; but I regret to inform 
you, your only reward will be in your own conscious- 
ness, and in the good opinions of a very few. I take 
for granted, however, that you mean to make your 
literary life “ a battle and a march,” and to try to be a 
good critic in precisely the same sense as that in which 
you try to be a good man. 

It is, perhaps, scarcely necessary to add that when I 
spoke of the reviewing habit of mind being unfavour- 
able to originality, I did not necessarily use that last 
word in any strong or high sense. All sincere intelli- 
gence may be said to be capable of original produc- 
tions, and insincere work must damage it. That is all. 
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rpHE reader who has had the patience to come as far 
as the page now open before him, will have dis- 
cerned that these papers of Mr Holbeach are very 
much in the nature of soliloquies, whatever form they 
take. The writing is, almost always, in substance, an 
endeavour, in the shape of ‘"irrespective criticism,” to 
clear the writer’s own mind. It is saying, “This is 
how it strikes me, and I shall be glad to know how it 
strikes you!' Whether this is a useful policy or not, 
each must judge for himself. That my friend thought 
it was useful is certain, otherwise he would not have 
handed to me the key of his desk ; a thing which, I 
feel sure, cost him considerable pain, in spite of the 
jaunty air with which he did it. 

I have already said that I will, at the end of the 
Discussions, with the assistance of a memorandum or 
two placed at my disposal, summarise the whole as 
well as I can ; but, meanwhile, I find some annotations 
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of my friend's upon the Studies which precede ; and 
they may properly enough be inserted here, both as 
looking back to these Studies, and as looking forward 
to the Letters. 


I. Dinner and Small Motives of Action . — I am 
not insensible to a sort of comment which may he ap- 
plied to such language as has fallen from me upon 
these and kindred topics. ‘‘ Every man has his price. 
Your Andrew Marvell may not caVe for good dinners, 
but there is something else, if we only knew it, which 
he does care for ; which would be his ‘ price and 
which stands related to his type just as a meaner thing 
stands related to another.*' In answer to this, or any 
criticism to similar effect, it is only needful to say 
that candid minds are even too apt to torment them- 
selves with casuistries, and that when the worst is said, 
it will remain true that 

** There is a lower and a higher.*' 

No doubt every human creature has his besetting sin ; 
and few of us are so happy as not to have found out, 
each for himself, his own. And not at my door, cer- 
tainly, is to be laid the charge of teaching that any 
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one type is entitled to “improve off the fece of fte 
earth” any other type. 

But I vehemently oppose the insinuation that a man 
must fall down to some false god or other once in the 
course of bis life. Eetrospectively, we may have to 
say, every man has done so ; in prospect, it is probable 
any given man will do so. But no man is under a 
necessity to do wrong ; and this dangerous talk grates 
on the ears of the ninety and nine who, as yet, need no 
repentance ; while it tends to corrupt the one man, 

“ which is a sinner,” but not necessarily yet corrupted. 
To him the divine message would be to set his future 
hopes, not by his fall, as if it were a commonplace, but 
by the height from which he fell : — 


** Grieve on ; but if thou grievest right, 

'Tia not that these abhor thy state, 

Nor wouldst thou lower, the least, the height 
Which makes thy casting down so great** 


Thus, then, if one of my fellow-creatures of a high 
type discloses, by falling before a refined temptation, 
the fact that he, too, lias his “ price,” I quite under- 
stand that his remorse may be as keen as that of an 
inferior person who accepts an inferior bribe ; but my 
estimate of the two people is not in the least altered, 
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nor am I to be sophisticated into the belief that effort 
in the light of ideals is useless, and a lofty conscience 
an absurdity. 

II. Love of Power . — ^To this I have said, with some 
passion, that I am a stranger, and that, in my opinion, 
ail the ends of life might be fulfilled without mutual 
exaction masked by civility. But it must not be sup- 
posed that I am blind to the good consequences which 
are brought out of the instinct of leadership, or am so 
foolish as to think that the majority of the men in 
whom the instinct is strong feel their consciences bur- 
thened with what it makes them do. I hope I quite 
understand that there is such a thing as a generous 
superiority ; and also that there is such a thing as a 
hard, bold, selfish impatience of concerted action under 
the guidance of such superiority. But I cannot dis- 
avow my conviction that the great curse of life is the 
abuse of power, from a brutal instinct in those who 
possess the power. It is a thing to make one cry out, 
— How long, 0 Lord, how long? It is beyond my 
fortitude to keep back the contemptuous word, when 
solemn idiots dispense on those who are, unhappily, 
placed under them cruelties or indignities, in the name 
of justice. You may see this base, mean love of power 
in the boy who teases his playmate, only because he 
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wants, by so teasing bim, to assert himself; in the 
petty pomposities of even kind and good parents ; in 
the pride which employers and others take in main- 
taining against inferiors bargains which might just as 
well be relaxed; in the stupid insolences of magistrates, 
and voluntary prosecutors; in the ridiculous resent- 
ment which nearly everybody shows at the departure 
of an adherent or a dependent ; in claims which are 
constantly asserted in the name of love or duty ; and 
everywhere it is the same utterly base and disgusting 
brute instinct. The worst stories of vice and crime do 
not come so near to making me despair of human 
nature as, for example, the sentences which clerical 
and other magistrates, (but the clergymen are generally 
the most cruel and unjust,) in the name of goodness 
and right,* pass upon small offenders. When I read 
that a child has been condemned to six months* im- 
prisonment for stealing six walnuts ; or that the reve- 
rend head master of a public school has severely flogged 
two boys for being, under difficult circumstances, a 
moment too late for a train; I make, afresh, to Heaven 
the vow of my life that I will always be on the resist- 
ing side ; that I will not deny it my sympathy even 


♦ See Appendix. 
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when it is in the wrong, feeling deeply, as I do, that 
resistance for its own sake is necessary, in the face of 
the fact that the side which holds the power is every- 
where so greatly overweighted with it, 

III. According to whose human nature t — This is a 
question which, I dare say, turns up more than once 
in my papers. The Editor will be good enough not to 
suppress this memorandum, in which I would earnestly 
avow my consciousness of the differences, in forming 
estimates of life, which must arise from differences of 
personal experience. All I can say is, that I have 
endeavoured to make my own catholic, and to be toler- 
ant in my applications of it. I have seen ‘‘good 
society.^’ I have been a ragged-school teacher, and a 
district visitor, I have tried, by the exercise of (what 
might be called) a sacred curiosity, to make real and 
vivid to myself the experience of (for instance) convict 
surgeons, convict chaplains, and naval oflBcers — as well 
as the state of the world as it exists among other 
nations, from the highest to the lowest. Doubtless, if 
I had had the experience of a great traveller, or a 
‘great military commander, or an hospital surgeon, or 
a police magistrate, my own views of things would 
have been modified. But in the meanwhile I can only 
contribute what is my own, — catching what side-lights 
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I can, but certainly not paltering with my own im- 
pressions. Thus when I declare, directly or by impli- 
cation, that life upon lower levels than (for example) 
that which is partially exemplified in Mr Landor^s 
“ Pericles and Aspasia ” does not appear to me to be 
worth the trouble of living, I am just honestly saying 
what I think and feel in the majority of my moods. 
In one respect, indeed, I do believe my own experience 
to have been peculiarly happy. It does appear to me, 
in moments which I take to be calm and impartial, 
that I have been privileged to come close to a very few 
persons df quite exceptional goodness and nobleness. ‘ 
Thus I have been helped to conceive of a greatness 
and beauty of life which I do not observe to be readily 
imagined by all men. I know very worthy people who 
are separated, by a gulf which I see with pain to be 
impassable, from the possibility of conceiving such a 
type of character as has been made visible in fact 
before my own eyes, so that I could as soon doubt or 
deny the sun as it. Nay, I must go farther, and say 
that the bulk of the work of the world appears to me 
to be in the hands of people who do not and cannot*, 
conceive of such types. The reason is simple, — the 
specimens of the types are few, and it is not the com- 
mon lot to meet them. We are all to some extent 
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Up within our own little beaten bounds. Suggest 
to your neighbour a great reform in the removal of 
some restriction which he does not deny to be oppres- 
sive, and what will he do? He will foolishly uncover 
himself , — stidte nudahit conscientiam animi , — ^he will 
draw a picture of the probable-consequences — the pic- 
ture being founded on bis own consciousness of what 
he would be likely to do. It must, however, be un- 
grudgingly admitted that some very good men, who 
have lived innocent lives, have strong and correct 
views of depravities of tendency in which they them- 
selves exhibit no share. These are the class of good 
men whose conceptions are solely regulative, and who 
have little imagination or speculative intelligence. 
Only, let us be just to them ; for there was a time 
when 1 nsed to think that those who had stronger 
impressions of human depravity than my own were 
necessarily making a publication of their own badness. 
I now correct that opinion by saying, that though I 
perceive them to be wanting in poetic and speculative 
power, and in aU conceptions but regulative ones, yet, 
on the other hand, they have grasped a great mass of 
painful fact which, for myself, I should never have 
realised without help, and do now habitually realise in 
a very poor and imperfect manner. AH honour to 
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tJiem, and to their work; bn^ for aH that^ I shall 
continae to do mine, starting firom a conception witicfa 
is not regnlatiTe, bnt which is needed to supplement 
theirs. 


Thus &r this intermediate chapter, though caUed 
Words from the Editor, contains more words of my 
friend’s than mine; but, as I am the medium, the 
title shall stand ; and I will mtike a small addition 
here to what 1 have already said of him. There are 
certain particulars, of a suggestive order, in which 
I observe he has severely chastised his manuscsipts ; 
but in spite of that, and in spite, too, of the way in which 
he occasionally depreciates existence, he was, accord- 
ing to my own observation of him, keenly sensitive 
to the beauty and interest of human life, considered 
as picture and story, and almost childishly frank in 
his ways of expressing his delight in it. “ Bless me ! 
what a great man this Pococurante must be ! nothing 
pleases him !” was, with my friend, a favourite quota- 
tion from Voltaire, applied to people who could not 
eqjoy things ; and there was, I think, nothing of the 
pococurante about Henry Holbeach. 

But not to detain* the reader over comparatively 
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^ indifferent matters abont a man whom it ia not per* 
mitted to me to make really living to them, with all 
his wrongness and rightness about him, I will now 
request them to pass on to the “ Controversial Letters*’ 
which follow. 

A great many ingenious reasons might be suggested 
in reply to the question why Mr Holbeach so often 
wrote what he had to say in the form of letters. I 
suspect the chief reason was, that the epistolary style 
is not so arduous as that of the treatisa But no 
doubt he took a pleasure in writing to a man without 
feeling any certainty that he would ever see what was 
written. It was like sending up a paper in a lire- 
balloon, or putting one into a bottle at sea^ in delicious 
uncertainty whether it would ever reach its address or * 
not Afy friend was fond of anything in which the 
exact and the inexact were mingled. 


END OF VOL. L 








